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OUR PLANE FACTORIES 
MUST BE DEFENDED! 


New Warplanes for Uncle Sam 
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1941 Luscombe SILVAIRE 


Only through consistent and untiring training of alert young men in modern airplanes 
can our country hope to obtain the required skilled pilots for preparedness now and 
for the future. Pilots now receiving primary training in responsive modern all-metal 
Luscombes have the advantages of learning more advanced technique more readily. 
This little thoroughbred of the skies is the counterpart of its big brothers of the military 
services in shiny appearance, ease of control, metal construction and great strength. Its 
successful use by scores of CPT program operators has proved its superiority for most 
thorough primary training. Lowest-priced metal airplane in the world, the Luscombe is 
playing an important role in national defense. FLY IT AND YOU'LL BUY IT. 





Ap 4 —are available with Lycoming 65-hp. and Continental 65-hp. and 75-hp. en- 
TH gines, priced and equipped to meet requirements of all light airplane purchasers. | 
en ‘, See your dealer today for FREE descriptive 


Par literature, FREE DEMONSTRATION FLY- Down Payments 
ING LESSON, and information on FREE 
poet Fr FLYING INSTRUCTION, or write Dept. P. AS LOW AS 


See Luscombes on display at: 


247 Park Avenue, New York City 
1510 N. Meridian, Indianapolis 


4 Ppt face FOR 65-HP. TRAINER 
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A typical line-up of CPTP Luscombes 
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PARKS Graduates Are Climbing to Positions 
of Leadership in Such Work as ” #. 
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Department Foreman 
Experimental Engineer 
Chief Engineer 
Production Manager 


and in such 


Welder 

Sheet Metal Worker 
Aircraft Machinist 
Riveter 

Sub-Assembly Worker 
Final Assembly Worker 
Woodworker 


Wing Worker 





AIRPLANE MAN UFACTURING 


Shop Superintendent 

Personnel Manager 

Factory Aircraft 
Supervisor 


i jobs as these that lead 
to executive positions. 


Aircraft Electrical 
Worker 

Fabric Worker 
Airplane Finisher 
Aircraft Heat Treater 
Pattern Maker 

Die Maker 
Draftsman 


Lead Man 











Z 
AIRPLANE TRAN SPORTATION 


Dispatcher 
Station Manager 
Ticket Agent 
Passenger Agent 
Station Agent 
Reservation Agent 
Cargo Handler 
Radio Operator 
Meteorologist 
Pilot 

Co-Pilot 

Chief Pilot 
Traffic Control Operator 


Traffic Agent 

Traffic Manager 
Salesman 
Maintenance Mechanic 
Line Mechanic 
Airplane Welder 
Parachute Rigger 
Airway Propeller 

Mechanic 

Instrument Mechanic 
Radio Mechanic 


Airport Machinist 
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Dp’ you think of the aviation industry only in 
at terms of flying and mechanical skills? 
Then study the chart above carefully. It 

shows you many varied phases of commercial 

aviation. Each is a position in which there are 

Parks graduates today— happy for their selec- 

tion of training that enabled them to advance 

to leadership in the business of aviation. 


PA agin hres oo the experience of these 
oo = -_ rylbogn to you of training 
specialized yet comprehensive in its 

field; training that is so practical it will open 
aviation s doors to you and at the same time 
provide you with the fundamental principles 
that are essential for advancement. ~ 

tok ie oe Training 

s Air lollege was founded 14 years ago 

to provide just this type of training for the 
personnel of the aviation industry. In point of 
recognition Parks is the oldest aviation school 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE... 








PAR 
1, 1927. 
Has enjoyed full Federal approval longe’ 
ner aviation school. 


any ott 
Is accredited in its Aeron 
School by the 
Public Instruction. 
Is accredited by tk 
Education of the Federa 
Graduates are qualified 
appointm« 








KS AIR COLLEGE was founded August 


rthan aviation students, 


autical Engineering 
Illinois Superintendent oO 
re United States Office of 
| Security Agency. 
educationally 


nt as flying cadets in the U. S. 


Army Air Corps and for flight training in the 
U. S. Naval Air Reserve. 

enrollment of 300 commercial 
216 U. S. Army Air Corps 
8 enlisted mechanics. 
school plant of 25 
| purposes entirely, 
96 acres for 


Ilas a capacity 


flying cadets and 4 
Has its own airport with a 
buildings devoted to schoo 
also two fields of 568 acres and 
military flight training. 
Has a faculty of 82, each especially qualified 


for 
for his particular field of instruction. 





ao Chart Gives You a Clear Picture of Your 
any Opportunities as a Parks’ Graduate in 


Commercial Aviation! 


in the U.S. with the original approval of the 
Department of Commerce, dating back to 1927 
and now holds C. A. B. Certificate No. 1 a pes 
Advanced Flying School. haces off tin bath 
standards and the thoroughness of its tr ade 
courses, Parks has long been recognized = a 


aviation industry as a leader in this field 


The opportunities in this business of aviation 
are many—but your success depends upon the 
type and thoroughness of your aes Th a 
a 4 “ oreo a great deal to you to be a 

arks graduate. 

Parks offers you a college i i 
specialized, yet mae potas = 

; sive, training in each 
of the following four courses: Professional 
Flight and Executive, Aviation Operations onl 
Executive, Maintenance Engineering and Aero 
nautical Engineering. Parks 64 page andi 
describes these courses in detail—it will ion 
you to send for it today. ” 


. East St. Louis, Illinois 


Section [?\-2 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


"Ae ~ 
Please send me details of four major 


courses in commercial ay iation training 
Pe i a a i 4 


Address 





City . 
. : ali : State 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


Trade-mark 


HAT’S to be done with this tremen- Registered 
dous American aviation indust ones 
the war has ended? With U. S. air- Volume XXVIII Number 9 


craft manufacturing facilities alre 
panded to phenomenal proportio! 
further expansion under way 


tion industry suddenly has zoomed fr: 
an extremely modest role in world affai 
to the head of the world’s armament onten 4 
parade. ... But no one will want thou 
sands of giant bombers or deadly fighters 
after the wat Billion-dollar raft F E B R U A R > ’ | s] 4 | 
factories will be faced with shuttins 
down. Thousands of skilled 
will glut the already glutted 
the unemployed; millions of dollars Trainer and Roost (full page photograph) 
worth of precisior chinery will be 
auctioned—unless. |. Ae. S. 
Unless U. S. civil aviation does what Big Base wo 
we expect it to. We Ik or | te eh 
and commercial flying t in t So You Want to Start a Flying Club 
heard-of heights immediately after 1 Let's Defend What We Have! 
war. Then, manufacture W { ; ; 
the only thing left fo en ea Wings Up the River 
minded man-on-the-stre The private Pilot With an Idea 
plane market soon wi resple nt Se ; 
with the most ingenious and attracti Aviation Invades Detroit 
ships that engineers car 
thousands of these—we woul 
the new-fangled “safety” planes t 
rj make airport traffic egulati . 
will ageless sare They Wanted Wings 
more of a prolession thar vel is 
will be offset somewhat by the fact that Passenger Haven 
these new planes safely il r e t S 
; mart Sergeant 
land and take off from any sizeable } g 
ture, lawn, beach or e' highway Jobs Guaranteed = 
spite the fact that most of the wi 5 
: tapas j Pie Night Bombardment—With a Camera 
be flown by amateurs ajor highway 
will have roadside facilities where tl Homer 
ships can land alongsid r 
These planes will carr: Barge Mile. Instructor ... 
people with all the miort ol aer! AOPA News 
automobile They wi l ha tric\ € na 
ing gear so that the avera ye n wi Data Book 
be able to land the family plat ( Want a Job? 
anywhere, despit« rough 1 
rain. There will be 
control systems, giant shock al ( Have You Seen? 
everything knowr rol t 
gineering that will 








New Eagles for the Army 


Propeller Design Factors 


Cover Photograph by William Wagner 
Copyright, 1941 


chine as safe as any n 


tation possibly could 
be on the floor, witl ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


setting gadget o1 h Editorial Offices: 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
brake pedal will be in th me spot Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
is on your car. Ther | 
air conditioning units 
practically universal 

be in the same price cl 
automobile. . Accidents‘ 
are bound to be—but tl! 

by persons flying int 

other planes; there w 








spin or nose-ovel! 
be even more of 


(Cont 
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IN THE VERY CENTER AND A VERY IMPORTANT PART OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S 
GREAT AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY IS LOCATED CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


Established in 1929. in twelve years this f{a- 
mous school has come to be recognized as the 
nation’s leading institution in the training of 
Aeronautical Engineers and Master Mechanics. 
Mr. Donald Douglas. President of the great 
Douglas Aircraft Company. chose this school 
for his own son's training which pointedly in- 
dicates the high standing this school has at- 
tained in the aircraft industry. 


You. who plan to invest in a course of career 
training. to prepare yourself for the future. must 
determine in advance what the returns will be 
on your investment before you put cash on the 
line. This is imperative since your choice of a 
school in which to take your training will deter- 
mine how much money you will make all the 
rest of your life. Your whole future in aviation 
depends on your training. 





Curtiss-Wright Tech's career training is care 
fully designed to do just one thing:—TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY FOR YOU so upon graduation 
you can be independent and self-supporting for 
life. For years our hundreds of successful grad 
uates have proven that Curtiss-Wright Tech 
training gets results and always pays. It has 
provided them with a profitable occupation and 


for the highest position they could ever expect 
to occupy. It can do the same for you. 

Aviation needs trained men. They are in de- 
mand and at a premium. Advancements for them 
are rapid. especially here in Southern California 
where there are over $234,000,000.00 in unfilled 
aircraft orders on hand and where over fifty per 
cent of all aircraft manufactured in the United 
States is made. You can get in on the ground 
floor by training now. BUT you must choose the 
right school for your training. 

Our graduates are obtaining immediate em- 
ployment and the demand for them far exceeds 
the supply. We honestly believe that every stu- 
dent who enrolls here will be able to obtain, 
with our assistance. immediate employment 
upon graduation. This school has never guaran- 
teed or promised positions for its graduates, but 
practically every graduate has obtained imme- 
diate employment, and is advancing steadily. 

WARNING!—“‘don't miss the boat.” The great- 
est opportunity of your lifetime exists today! 
There never was such an opportunity in avia- 
tion for you: there may never be another. A 
position awaits you. Insure for yourseli a steady 
income and independence for life. Send in your 








secure future since it trained them in advance enrollment today before you “miss the boat.” 
A ON 


CURTISS -<~ WRIGHT 
Pca) ILC N MO Deana hd 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 1225 AIRWAY GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES) CALIF. 
UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C.C. MOSELEY, OWNER, SINCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT IN 1929 


Contractor to the U. 8. Army Air Corps 


Offering specialized and proven training in 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
AND MASTER MECHANICS 


NO FLYING INVOLVED 


tm, 
THIS TOWER OVERLOOKS “AVIATION’S MOST DISTINGUISHED SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS ¥ 
Specialized Airplane Manu- (/) Aircraft Blue Print Reading 


. @ 
i / 
KD Aeronautical Drafting Course. home study CO incruring & Maintenance YY Course. home study (4 Use this 


v4 y (4 months) Course (8 months) months) handy Coupon 


TODAY! 


th a 
Without cost bligation send me full information and catalog on the course checked below. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING — MAJOR 6’ \MASTER AVIATION MECHANIC—MAJOR CAREER 
“ CAREER COURSE (14 MONTHS) vi COURSE (1 YEAR) 


GS Specialized Aircraft Engine (/))Specialized Aircraft Sheet 
KAD Post Graduate Aeronautical Engineering Hs Course (8 months) WS Metal Course (314 months) 
d\/ Course (812 months) 


see 










training it is 





ti e  & Co 
R 10 TO 24 MONTHS 


mmercial Piloting 


Never before has the demand for trained pilots 
been so urgent as it is today. 
is actually being retarded because of the acute 
shortage of competently 
instructors are in demand everywhere. 
of California Flyers’ 


dirline expansion 
trained pilots. Flight 
Bec ause 
modern fleet and proven 
absolutely impossible for us to 


supply the requests for graduate pilots. 
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Master Mechanics 


Aeronaut 
In | YEAR 


N 
Y s 








In aviation the Master Mechanic is the man re- 
sponsible for the production, operation and 
maintenance of the world’s great air fleets. Al 
Califorivia Flyers the Master Mechanic student 
receives the practical training that prepares bim 
for a position with airlines ‘and aircraft plants. 
ind it is this training that assures bim imme- 
diate employment and rapid advancement. 


aviation in 


the latest not only 


ical Engineering 
IN 14 MONTHS 


Because the Aeronautical Engineering student at 
California Flyers trains in the center of modern 
America, in the city where half of 
the Nation's planes are 
in design and engineering 
but in modern plant procedure. 
advanced training the California Flyers 
ate’s services are in demand everywhere. 


ated WE CAN’T SUPPLY THE 
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February, 


THIS TRAINING places 


engineered he learns 


Because of this 
gradu- 


Yes, you’re that close to a position in aviation! 
Four months to 24 months from the day you enroll at 
California Flyers, depending on the course, you will be 
ready for a position in aviation, a position unparalleled 
in opportunity. And what is more important, a position 
is waiting for you for it is impossible for California 
Flyers to supply the demand for its graduates. 


Why does California Flyers put you in aviation faster? 
Here is the answer. From the day you enroll at California 
Flyers you are in aviation, preparing to do your share in 
the Defense Program. No time is wasted in unrelated, 
academic subjects. What you get is thorough, practical, 
industry training wer to the needs of the aviation in- 
dustry and geared to the needs of our National Defense. 
What is more important, this training is specified train- 
ing ... specified by the industry to fulfill its needs. 


California Flyers is not only located in the Nation's Aviation Capital 
but on the very airport that is the home of these famous aircraft plants. 






















Horvill 


North American Aviotion 
Sperry Instrument Co. 7 


x 


interstate Engineering 


California Flyers is one of the few schools in the coun- 
try that recognizes the vital need for specialized training, 
the need not only for Aeronautical Engineers, but for 
Aircraft Draftsmen—not only for Master Mechanics, but 
for Production Mechanics and Instrument Technicians— 
not only for Airline Pilots, but for Commercial Pilots 
and Flight Instructors. So it is that California Flyers gives 
you the opportunity of choosing a particular course that 
best suits your natural talents, and gives you the training 
which in a shorter space of time fits you for a career in 
the particular branch of your chosen field. 


Why is there such an unprecedented demand for our 
graduates? An important reason is California Flyers’ lo- 
cation in the very heart of aviation in America, on the 
same airport with the plants of North American, Doug- 
las-El Segundo and Interstate, on the very test field where 
the famous planes of Douglas, Lockheed, Northrop and 
Vultee have been tested and proved, in the city which is a 
terminus for United Airlines, Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air, American Airlines and Western Air Express. It 
is a school that is an integral part of this aviation picture. 
It is a school which through day to day personal contact 
works hand and hand with the industry, meeting the 
industry’s personnel problems with men trained to its 
specifications. Is it any wonder that this school cannot supply 
the demand for its graduates ? 


California Flyers is not only approved 
by the United States Government for 
Flight and Master Mechanics Courses, 
selected by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority for primary and advanced 
flight training, but it is one of the few 
schools chosen by the U. S. Army Air 
Corps to train its aviation :mechanics. 
It is the school you, too, should choose. 


CLIP THE 

COUPON ON 

OPPOSITE 
PAGE 
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YOU IN AVIATION, ©?" 












‘ Ae f : - 

production Mechanics raft Drafting 

T in 4 MONTHS 
es Se 


“rt technician 
MONTHS 


Airc ~~ MONTHS 


In 4 









The Production Mechanic is the Aircraft builder. Throughout every stage of planning and pro- With the increased use of instruinents the posi- 
Because this is the largest field in aviation, the duction the Aircraft Draftsman is the right band tion of Instrument Technician has become of 
young man entering this branch has unlimited of the men responsible for the successful design vital importance. At California Flyers the stu- 
»pportunities. At California Flyers the Produc- and engineering of the airplane. The young dent trains in an active maintenance shop. It is 
tion Mechanics student is trained to do not man enrolling at California Flyers secures this type of training that prepares him for the 
only one thing well, but all phases of ang training that is clear, concise and easy to mas- many opportunities in the Instrument field—a 
tion from metal forming to final assemb It is ter. Because of this thorough practical training position in an aircraft plant, an airline, the 
this thorough training that takes him to the top. the graduate’s opportunities are unlimited. Civil Service or be may operate bis own business. 





DEMAND FOR OUR GRADUATES 


e Write for new 
64 page catalog, 
get complete in- 
formation on all! of 
California Flyers 
aviation training 
courses, tuition 
and employment 
opportunities. 






CALIFORBIA FLYERS | 


O08 OF aemeeners 





“I am a California Flyers Graduate.” It means 
something to say that. It means that aviation wants you 
to the extent that over 96% of all California Flyers grad- 
uates are employed in the industry and there are consist- 
ently more requests for our graduates than we can supply. 
It is a passport into aviation. It means also that you are a 
man marked to succeed like the California Flyers men 
before you. And that is what rea//y counts. 

















Why does a California Flyers man stand so high? 
is obvious once you have heard the 
complete story of this famous 


school. Its founders believe that 
aviation should be taught in a school where the studen: CALL Ee RNIA FLYERS. INC. 


remains an individual—learning aviation as it pertains af ir ane 
¥ 








to his individual ambitions and qualifications, and by so nw i= ra 
doing he is prepared for the responsibilities of leadership. Vw” 
This trains the graduate to meet today’s aviation prob- ell" ele Mae? ar E RONAUTICS 


lems and to contribute to tomorrow’s aviation advance- 
ment. This is the way today’s leaders learned. Only this 
way can a training program be built for the industry, on 


industry specifications. They believe too that the entire LEARN ABOUT THIS COMPLETE RANGE 
field of aeronautics—engineering, mechanics and piloting a OF PRACTICAL CAREER COURSES * 


are all closely interwoven and that a student should train 

in a school that teaches all of these important divisions. nay ese sg Penk INC., School of Aeronautics, 
. . . 7 + > > 

Above all, they believe that aviation should be taught oe Airport, Inglewood, Calif., Dept. PA-2. 

in an environment of aviation activity, taught where there Please send me your Catalog and Vocational Guide 

din aon b f pro ie is madi with complete information on training, tuition, liv- ® 

is the greatest number Of Men actively engaged in avia~ ing conditions and employment opportunities. I am 

tion. This is why California Flyers is located in the heart over 16 and interested in the subjects, checked: 


LOS ANGELES MUNICIPAL AIR NGLEWOOD, CALIFORN 








of the world’s aviation capital on the world’s busiest Asronantical Engineering O Airline Piloting O * 
testing field. Production Mechanics (Aircraft sheet metal) Q Aircraft Drafting 2 
Instrument and Radio Beam Flying O Master Mechanics O 
If this is the kind of school you would like... Instrument Technician O @ 
friendly, efficient, modern and thorough, an aero- Sinn ii 
nautical school operated by practical aviation men, oo caeieaceeeoenl deems 
ou will be most interested in reading the complete ae a 2 
story of California Flyers in the new 64 page catalog. _—_ 
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This month we inaugurate a new feature—the Funnyboner’s Dept. We’d like to hear 


about the boners you pulled when you were learning to fly. 


I think we'll get some pretty 


good laughs, and of course, there’s nothing like profiting by the other fellow’s mistakes! 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘‘Tattered Wing 
Gulf Aviation Products, 


” 


-Tips,’’ M@gr., 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2 





FUNNYBONER, NUMBER 1 








Here is the first boner 
learning to fly: 

I had Just soloed an 
hours solo time, when I 
up tor a half hour pra 
igure eights. When 1 
I glided back to the airpx 
to land. I checked the w 
but this day I must 
of something else, for |] 
down wind. The plane 
seater, Open-cockpit p 
rather hot My approa 


as I leveled 


off to set her 


the hangars and school 


by at 


Ing 


rather a higl 


kept pulling back or 
pt f 


set her down, but 
more of 
hangar at 
past, and 
again. As I did, I 
preparing to land 
tion to whicl 

All of a sudder 
I had landed «¢ 
the wind. 





Clifford Smith, Forest Hills, L 


IS THERE A CARPENTER 


‘ 


IN THE HOUSE? 


Two amateur pilots were 
Ther 


gar for their plane 


money for a long 


I 


I was 


€ 

oO 

€ 

not 
in th 

— 

Ww 


the runway 
the end 
I gunned 


gar, and they had 

on hand—and no more 
Untortunately, one 

working, sawed a ter 


5” in half by mistake. 


five-foot lengths and tl 


a ten-foot bean 
Zar, they had to s 
lengths together 
from nails, they 
neither hardware 


been there, how w 


7. 


Dd 


7 


( 


He 


I 





et 


hose two fellows splice those two pieces 
together? 


Send in your answer, with illustrations. 


THE CHINESE HAVE 
THE RIGHT IDEA 


Here 


in this country, we usually judge a 
y what he a S00 hours in the 
million dollars, or a set OF Cwins. 
China, on the other hand, a person is 
iged Dy what he hasn't. Bad habits, a 
outh, or a rewisn wife, for in- 
ce 
! Haye, 
A a L 
<- AT, a MO H oe 
3.e7- .. Wife HAVENT GOT 


- — SLUDGE 

















Now, if you want to appreciate 
Gulfpride Oil t illest, yOu ve got 
| he Chinese point of view. Gulf- 
pride 5 mMmportant you because or 
j 
€ e Oil 15? a lot of things 
v t t efficient Drica 
ti [ Our motor ecause we ve 
oto Oo O see that these thin 
I € spe C Started with < 
€ B e, whe we kn 
90S IE ( < Tair ¢ Out ¢ 
rude only the fines 
rude will give oil 
Also, that’s w e use the Alchlor 
pr ess ex perie ¢ as shown us that 
pecial pre Oves up to 20 
[ € f SIL ge rormers 
It a oO Ow ( because we’ ve 
e tre e t ee that Gulfpride 
ot Of important DHASN I —VOU VE 
( e€o ( PHNeESC, 1lONnLest 
Y ols Oo CC | it A notor! 
THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 
1 r T.W.7 
a € who hol ¢€ 
< nas ¢ 





ex ( wl! net 
a &A c iia 
Pookie Goog 
( le Pookie w greatest safe cracke 
\ 4 hat rores 





sion. Safe manufacturers spent thousands of 
dollars inventing new safes just to baffle 
Uncle Pookie. But he always found a way 
to spoil their efforts. Finally, they built a 
safe that was fire-proof, torch-proof, bomb- 
proot, and crack-proof. But that didn’t stoy 


Uncle Pookie, no Sir 
He had 
G. A.G 
nearest 
of this 
He 


cracks 


things 
to the 


bortue 


heard the wonderful 


was doing, so he proceeded 


airport and obtained a small 

amazing gas 

lit 

the 

back, and flicked a li 
Well sir, 

j 


discovered 


poured a 


around 


A. G 


calmly 


tle of the G 
safe 


in the 


door, stood 
ghted match at it 


right then and 
the meanitr 


there Uncle Pookie 


f Crime 


ig of the saying 


doesn t pay 














You can yank my prop, if that safe didn't 
make a noise like a cross between a thunder- 
bolt and a gang of women ata fire sale. Wirt 

1s howl, it left the floor and took 
e€ Delt f Al¢ 

K S she zoo a for tne 

¢ S$SC€Cc | oie) 

Cc ne ane the ¢ i tear 

rop shape. I hg aroun 
again in abD¢ ( ears, anc hat time 
] Ag will shoot a life 
| considering using G. A. G 

rt eit v [ 

Flipper Lewis 

r.S. Ena g S end of 
mit e who & ( with a 
of ¢ ( 1 2« his controls 











Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company. 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


.. makers of 
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bets Stand Off and Look 


at This Aviation Training} from the 
wT tandpoint 






@ Where and how you receive your avia- 


tion training is of the utmost importance. 





It is important that you get the FACTS 
about location and reputation of the school 
. . training facilities and equipment . . . courses available . . . instructors 
living conditions. 
SPARTAN is more than willing to be compared with all other aviation 
schools from the standpoint of actual known FACTS. Because SPARTAN is 
recognized as one of the most modern and complete schools of its kind in 


equipment and training courses 


SPARTAN 


ScHOOL OF AERONAUTICS \ 


@ SPARTAN offers you the prestige of a famous aviation school fully approved by the 
U. S. Government for flight and mechanics training. It is located in the heart of the 
























nation’s greatest flying country. A $475,000 expansion program assures top rank training 
plus modern-to-the-minute advantages which lead to good jobs and advancement in 
aviation—11 new training planes—6 private practice fields—one of the most complete 
instrument repair, service and overhaul departments in the country with facilities for 
taking care of 84 airplanes currently in use in civilian 
and military fleets—24 modern buildings including 
four hangars, shops, laboratories, 14 classrooms— 
one of the most efficient new cafeterias in the South- 
west—another new giant clublike dormitory to house 
an additional 180 men—an operating staff of 350 
persons. 


GET ALL THE FACTS abour the 


advantages Spartan offers for the aviation 
career of your choice—Flight, Mechanics, 
. . ° ° = es oy 
Engineering, Radio, Instrument Technician. 


Next Semester Starts April 1. 

















aa 





er 





; se SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, Captain Maxwell W. Balfour, Director a 

: Mail This Dept. PA 21, Tulsa, Oklahoma — ‘ CHECK COURSES YOU PREFER ; 
' Send me your new 1941 Catalog describing in detail the SPARTAN courses I have Air Transport Pilot Airline Service Mecha 
i Coupon! checked; also stating tuition and living expenses. Airline Maintenance Commercial Pilot r] 
' NAME ae Age Engineering Instructor Rating i 
Aeronautical Engineering Instrument Rat 
4 Address Instrument Techniciar Air Transport Ra t 
City State Aircraft or Engine Communicat 

E Previous Education 11 Mechanic Aircraft Factory Mechanic 
——— : . . st ts hh eee eee eee 
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SYMBOL OF A NATION ON GUARD 


When America sets about creating a defense for the way 
of life that began three centuries ago at Plymouth Rock, 
she supplies her Air Corps with airplanes of advanced de- 
sign, capable of decisive action. * * Advanced in every 
way is the Airacobra interceptor pursuit airplane. Through 
its many basic innovations in design, this streamlined 


weapon of defense possesses a combination of exceptional 





BELL 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


speed and fire power. Its ability to more effectively inter- 
cept and attack hostile aircraft gives new strength to our 
Air Corps. * * The products of the Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion are designed exclusively for defense. The constant 
perfection of our technical skill in the volume production 
of these airplanes is now our daily task. We believe this 


task hews closely to the line of American progress. 
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AERONCA GIVES one WINGS TO THE WORLD 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


E-2,.MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, Middletown, Ohio. Cable Address: Aeronca, U.S. A. 
Exclusive Export Agent: AVIATION EQUIPMENT AND EXPORT, INC., 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Opportunities once thought to be years ahead in 
the future of Aviation are here NOW! They are 
YOUR opportunities — MORE jobs, MORE types 
of work to choose from, MORE chances for per- 
sonal contributions to aircraft design, development, 
and expansion... MORE RAPID advancement... 
QUICKER success. 

These greater opportunities for you 
are being created by the mighty efforts of the air- 
craft industry to meet the urgent defense needs of 
this and other nations... plus the ever-widening 
permanent expansion of commercial aviation 
nationally and internationally. More men, more air- 
craft plants, bigger plants... more planes, swifter 
planes, bigger planes, better planes 


personally, 


this is the 


Now is the time to 





5255 West San Fernando Road, Los Angeles, California 
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call today that was not expected for years to come. 
It is a call that challenges you to respond NOW ... 
personally equipped to win the greater earnings, 
achievements, and success now possible sooner. 
Get the training that matches this opportunity— 
PROVEN Aero ITI training. Whether you prepare 
for a career starting as an aircraft mechanic or aero- 
nautical engineer, in Aero ITI training you get the 
more practical, more thorough instruction and 
practice to make you a more capable man at the 
start... and the broader knowledge and ability to 
make you a more valuable man in the future. Grasp 
today’s BIGGER opportunities offered by Aviation 
and Aero ITI training. Don’t take chances on your 
future. Investigate this proven training NOW. 


AERO INDUSTRIES 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


5255 WEST SAN FERNANDO ROAD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Five Courses In 
AIRCRAFT MECHANICS and AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


—including 12 Month Aircraft Mechanics Course Approved by U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


ROBERT E. GROSS JOHN K. NORTHROP Cc. A. VAN DUSEN 
President, Lockheed President, Vice Pres., Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation Northrop Aircraft, Inc Aircraft Corporatic 























These leading Aviation industry executives s 
policies and operation of Aero Industries 
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WANTED: AIRLINE PILOTS 





When you pick up a newspaper and turn to the classified advertising section, the chances are you will never see a 


AIRLINE PILOTS. 


own above, were selected from the list of Dallas Aviation School graduates to become captains of a 


Wor airline because officials of this company have confidence in our school. Airlines advertise their schedules 


ty and comfort of their lines, but when they need employees, they write or contact a well established aviatior 


hool whose graduates have proved their worth. 


\fter completing our special flight course, designed to prepare you for an airline position, it is no longer necessary} 


ve for a job. Our desk is crowded with letters from airlines asking us to supply their demand for pilots 


> Tri we 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
AND AIR COLLEGE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


LOVE FIELD 








Major W ° F. I ong, PA 2-41 
Dallas Aviation School, 
Love Field, 


Dallas, Texas 


Without any obligation to me please send 
your catalog to 


Name 
Address 


City 
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Standardization of basic warplane types fae 





keynotes the new procurement program of 
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the Army Air Corps now getting underway. [ 
' s 
Hundreds of Bell P-39's are on order. 
HE United States is today in the proc- The new Army Air Corps is to be built The geography of the United States— 
ess of building the greatest air armad around two types of heavy bombardment its tremendous size and far-flung borders 
in history. For the last 20 years, thoug] planes. three medium bombers, three light has dictated great range as a primary ! 
the quality of its pilots and planes has bombers, three pursuit types, and one characteristic of its Air Corps bombers ; 
been excellent, its numbers were few pursuit-intercepto1 With swarms of American bombers must be capable of 
The U. S. has lagged behind other world trainers and observation craft, its total quick transfer from coast to coast. Speed 
powers in military aviation. First Ital; strength will, in time, approach 25,000. If was a secondary consideration for a time; ) 
then Russia, and most ly Germany Navy planes are counted—as they must it was expected that the most American 
and England have been builder's of be—America’s air force will surpass even _ planes would be called upon to face would 
mighty air fleets. But, with the outbreak that of the incredible Nazi Luftwaffe. be ship-based aircraft, which are not as 
of the war and the launching of our arma The Boeing Flying Fortress, Consoli- fast as land-based types. Hence the de- 
ment program, the situation has changed lated B-24, Martin B-26, North Amer- velopment of such lumbering machines 
and the United States is getting unde ican B-25, Douglas A-20A, Douglas A-24 as the Douglas B-18. The B-18 and her : 
way SBD-3), Curtiss XSB2C-1 (Army des- somewhat more modern sister, the B-18A, 
Certain facts regarding the present U ignation not yet known), Bell P-39 (Air- are not very fast (220 m.p.h. top) but they 
S. Air Corps program are of a secret na acobra), Curtiss P-40 and P-46, Republic can carry 4,400 pounds of bombs over a 
ture and hence may not be discussed ir P-47 and Lockheed P-38—ships widely radius of nearly 1,000 miles. 1 
this article. However, from facts that known as well as ships not so familiar, In the new Air Corps the problem im- 
have been made available to the publi they're all there. All are on order. most posed by geography has been met in a 
it is possible to make a brief survey by the hundreds. Production on all but somewhat different way because the Eu- E 
the proposed line-up of the new planes of a few is already under way. The total ropean war has taught the increased im- E 
the Army Air Corps; of its expanding cost for planes and engines under this portance of speed and the general ad- : 
personnel and changing policy program comes to $1,500.000,000. vance in aeronautical science has made ; 
14 Latest "Flying Fortresses"’ going to Army are Boeing B-I7C's. B-17E will have redesigned tail for turret. 
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Current standard fighter in the Air Corps is this Aliison-powered Curtiss P-40. 
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Several squadrons of 


these have replaced P-36A's. ‘Bottleneck’ in production of P-40 is slow production of Allisons 


it possible to build speed and range into 
the same plane 

Extreme range, with adequate speed, 

e provided by the four-motored heavy 

mbardment craft. The heavy twin- 
engined type of familiar character (good 
ange and load, but poor speed) is out. 
The need for greater speed is met in the 
medium series which is shorter-ranged 
and cannot carry the same load. One me- 
dium bomber, the Martin B-26, grosses 
early 1312 tons; the North American 
B-25 is the other and weighs about 11 tons 
fully loaded. The Douglas B-23 (1315 
tons, Twin Cyclones, 295 m.p.h.) was an 
itermediate type along the line of devel- 
pment of oe current medium bomber. 
Only 30 B-23’s were built and no more 

ve been pene 

Air weapons of extreme mobility, ca- 
pable of carrying out diving attacks, are 
provided in the light bomber class. The 


tamous B-17 class will remain the back- 
one of the Air Corps’ heavy-duty squa- 
irons—but it will not be the Flying 


The Air Corps will get a military version of the Douglas SBD-3 


Fortress familiar today. The 


dozen major modifications in 


its 


four-mo- 
tored Boeing giant has undergone half a 
four- 
year history. Going into production in 


January is the latest of the series, 


B-17E, which will have a top speed ap- 
proaching 300 m.p.h., a gross weight of 22 
tons, a radius of action (distance of target The B-24 is a little smaller 
a plane can reach, allowing for return to 
base; radius of action usually is about 45 
per cent of maximum range) of 1,700 miles 


and bomb load, at shorter distances, 


five tons. It will be the first Flying Fort- 
ress with power-driven turrets and heavy 
defensive armament which replace the’ tion, as was to be expected of 
single-gun blisters and sliding panels of 
earlier models. Installation of a rear tur- 
ret necessitated complete redesign of the 
The new 


whole rear half of the fuselage 


Boeing will also incorporate an exhaust- found in 


driven turbo-supercharger which will 
give the plane high performance at 25,000 


feet and enable it to operate successfully 


just above 30.000. 





The Air Corps already has about 


+ 


2 


dive 


SIX 


bomber [Marines 


squadrons of 
including the original 
(the first production plane with a turbo- 
and the B-17C. The 


driven 


supercharger), 
the and “E” both 
powerful Wright Cyclone single-row en- 
gines, each rated at about 1,200 h.p 


—310 m.p.h., 


landing gear, 


development, 

This Consolidated ship combines un- 
usually low drag and easy handling with 
a high wing loading, something that is not 
airplane and which is 
unorthodox Davis- 


every 
characteristic of 
Caltech thin section wing, 
the plane is built. 

Both the 


well as other 


Boeing 


model 


are 


the 


smaller 


earlier 


full weight 20 tons, 
mile radius, four-ton bomb load, 
a high wing and four Pratt 
of & Whitney 1,200 h.p. Twin Wasps. 
is power-turreted, 
plane to be so equipped. 


caused a 


below} 


Flying 


the 


and Consolidated, 
bombers l 
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New stock fighters for the Air Corps will include 


Latest medium Army bomber is Martin B-26. 


the tricky, deadly Lockheed P-38. 


Note four-bladed controllable propellers. 
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Plans also call for the Air Corps to get a 
military version of Navy Curtiss XSB2C-1I. 


one feature not previously found in U. S. 
bombers—quarter-inch armor shielding 
the combat stations of every man aboard 
ship, with the probable exception of the 
luckless tail gunner. He is difficult to 
shield because the tail turret is so heavy 
that the additional weight of armor would 
make the plane unflyably tail-heavy. 

The Air Corps has virtually no B-24’s 
on hand as the first 26 are being turned 
over to the British. 

The Martin B-26, one of the medium 
bombers, has just reached the prototype 
flight-testing stage and information about 
it is, therefore, very much restricted. 
Suffice it to say that it is a semi-high- 
winged plane with a gross weight of 26,- 
625 pounds, two Double Wasp engines, 
four-bladed Curtiss propellers and a tri- 
cycle landing gear. Top speed: about 340 
m.p.h. Maximum bomb load is believed 
to be about 3,000 pounds. 

The best-known current Martin is the 
167W, which was ordered originally by 
the French and is now being turned out 
in quantity for the English. The 167W 
is an eight-and-half-ton attack plane 
powered by Twin Wasps and should not 
be confused with the B-26. The B-26 is a 
completely new design. 

The North American NA-40—the B-25 
—also is a medium bomber. It is a much 
modified version of the overgrown attack 
bomber North American first developed 
about two years ago. High-winged and 
tricycle-geared, its two Twin Cyclones 
drive it about 325 m.p.h. Medium bomb- 
ers will all have power turrets. 

The three ships in the light bomber class 
are one attack and two dive bombers. 
The Douglas A-20A is the attack ship and 
is a plane with a long history indeed. It 
is descended from the first DB-7, the 
plane which Douglas intended to submit 
in the Army’s first attack-bomber com- 
petition two years ago. It crashed on a 
test flight over Los Angeles, killing Pilot 
Johnny Cable and injuring the famous 

(Continued on page 67) 
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HERE’S a novel 
experimen going 

on at the Institute 
of the Aeronautical 
Sciences in New 
York, where the 
most complete pri- 
vate aeronautical li- 
brary in the United 
States is housed 
The Paul Kollsman 
Library of the In- 
stitute will mail 
aeronautical books 
for loan to any responsible person in the 
nation, on request. 

It’s a new departure in technical library 
procedure and a radical one. According 
to Maj. Lester D. Gardner, the Institute’s 
executive vice president, other scientific 
bodies are anxious to learn whether or 
not this system will work. If it does, vir- 
tually all the technical literature in the 
country will be available any place any 
time for the price of a three-cent stamp. 

Nucleus for the circulating library are 
the 2,000 books owned by the Institute 





Dr. J. C. Hunsaker 


GROENHOFT 












Major Gardner (left), mainspring of the 
Institute, confers with C. E. Sinclair. 


Institute reception room is at left. 
Models on table are German warplanes. 





The society insignia. 


E. JAY DOHERTY 


The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 


is the only top-flight professional society 


in American aviation. Membership is 3,000. 


before a gift of $50,000 was presented last 
June by Paul Kollsman and F. W. Magin, 
vice president and president respectively 
of the Square D Company. The gift has 
made possible extensive additions to the 
book collection and the establishment of 
facilities for lending books by mail. 

Now all one has to do after establishing 
his reliability by providing the Paul 
Kollsman lending library with two excel- 
lent character references is to write and 
ask for any aeronautical book. If the li- 
brary doesn’t have it on the list, it will 
buy and mail it right out. 

The Paul Kollsman Library is only one 
of three remarkable reference services 
maintained by the Institute. The Aero- 
nautical Archives embrace in addition 
the Burden Library, containing over 10,- 


000 aeronautical books, magazines, re- 
ports, pamphlets, photographs and clip- 
pings; and the Aeronautical Index, a com- 
pilation of some 2,000,000 references to 
technical and biographical data, subject 
bibliographies and biographical material 
files. The cards, clippings and digests fill 
60 standard filing cabinets. 

The index was compiled through four 
years of work by the WPA and probably 
is the most complete reference file of the 
sort in the country. It consists of 2,000 
main headings, a biographical index kept 
up to date from the latest books, maga- 
zines and newspapers; chronologies giv- 
ing the dates for countless events in avia- 
tion history, a digest of technical articles, 
company files, general subject files, a 
book title index covering all languages, 
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Cards, clippings and digests in the Institute's 
Aeronautical Archives now fill 60 filing cabinets. 


an author index, an “index of indexes,” 
giving complete indices of aeronautical 
books; a photographic file and bibliogra- 
phies of aeronautics. 

The value of such a collection to re- 
search workers in aviation, to writers and 
reporters, to engineers and scientists, is 
tremendous. The titles loaned the In- 
stitute by W. A. M. Burden fill out the 
library with a most complete selection. 
Burden also bought a collection of 50,000 
clippings and presented them to the ar- 
chives to be added to the biographical 
files. 

All this fills four large rooms in the In- 
stitute’s offices in Rockefeller Center. On 
the walls hang prints, plaques, photo- 
graphs and mementoes of famous events. 
Airplane models rest on all available ta- 
ble and filing cabinet space. It would be 
impossible to mistake these offices for any 
others. The spirit of aviation greets you 
at the door and stays at your side until 
you leave. This is headquarters for the 
most accomplished men in aviation. The 
Institute’s membership roster reads like 
Who’s Who in Aeronautics. 

Still a young organization in spite of its 
prominence, the Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences has more than a library and 
a blue ribbon roll call. It has, for instance, 
Lester Durand Gardner founder of the 
magazine “Aviation,” one-time mem- 
ber of international aviation commissions, 
former commander of the aviation camp 
at Waco, Tex., and former member of 
the board of control of the department 
of military aeronautics. The Major’s 
space in Who’s Who in Science and In- 
dustry looks at first glance like a treatise 
on the cause and effects of the World 
War. He entered the Army as a private 
in 1915, rated a captaincy in the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps two years later 


The Burden Library contains more than 


10,000 books, magazines and photographs. 
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and was discharged as a major on flying 
status in 1918. 

As far back as 1928 Major Gardner was 
pondering the advisability of forming 
some sert of aeronautical society in the 
United States that would perform the 
same services as the famed Royal Aero- 
nautical Society in England. But the real 
beginning of the Institute was over a pot 
of tea the major shared one day in Sep- 
tember, 1932, with Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, 
head of the mechanical and aeronautical 
engineering departments of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

They discussed the type of organization 
they should have, the membership, the 
structure and the means of organizing 
and decided to call some aeronautical 
leaders together for lunch at the Yale 
Club on the 26th of that month. Present 
were Charles L. Lawrance, president and 
chief engineer of the Lawrance Engineer- 
ing and Research Corp.; Grover Loening, 
consulting engineer and former president 
of the company bearing his name; Earl 
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Osborn of the Edo 
Float Co., and Col. 
E. E. Aldrin, then 
consultant to the 
Standard Oil Com- 
pany and a lieu- 
tenant - colonel in 
the Air Corps Re- 
serve. As a result 
of their meeting 
a suggestion that 
such a society be 
formed was sent 
to 400 leaders in 
aeronautics. This 
group included aircraft operators, build- 
ers, engineers and scientists. 

The response was immediate and unan- 
imous and the Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences was incorporated in Octo- 
ber, 1932. The name had been suggested 
by E. P. Warner, now with the C. A. A. 
For the first year it was purely a paper 
organization; there were no offices, no em- 
ployes, no overhead expenses. Dues were 
set at $5 per year and the end of the first 
year found the Institute with a treasury 
of $1600. Only $400 had been spent for 
letters, secretarial work and other out-of- 
pocket expenses. Dr. Hunsaker was the 
first president, Major Gardner, secretary. 
The major was the only eight-hours-a- 
day man the Institute had and to him fell 
the job of carrying out the association’s 
policies, collecting dues, handling all cor- 
respondence and editing the Institute’s 
quarterly, the Journal. 

He did this for 16 months without com- 
pensation, in the interest of the “collec- 
tion and-dissemination of scientific aero- 
nautical information.” He was later given 
the title of executive vice president, al- 
though the character of his work changed 
only slightly. C. E. Sinclair then became 
secretary. He still has that position in the 
organization today. 

The major has seen a procession of 
presidents that included Hunsaker, 
Charles L. Lawrance, Donald L. Douglas, 
Glenn L. Martin, Dr. Clark B. Millikan, 
Dr. George Lewis, T. P. Wright. Maj. 
James H. (“Jimmy”) Doolittle is the 
present chief. 

As the full-time executive of the In- 
stitute, Major Gardner has. his finger in 
many pies. Policies are set by the coun- 
cil, a board consisting of 12 members; 
and by the Advisory Board, a group of 
20. Major Gardner sees that the policies 
are put into effect. In his roomy office 
in New York’s Rockefeller Center, he 
presides over the national business, while 
from the walls he is watched by photos 
of aviation’s “greats,” hung in row upon 
row. In this office is a bookcase holding 
priceless volumes of aeronautical lore 
published as long ago as 1676. 

Of these the publicity-loving major is 
inordinately proud. “We get to think,” 
he says, “that aviation is something new. 
But look, here’s John Jeffries’ book, ‘A 
Narrative of the Two Aerial Voyages,’ in 
which he describes the first balloon cross- 
ings of the Channel. Here’s a report of 
an annual meeting in 1893—before the 
first Wright airplane was built, mind you 
—of the International Conference of 
Aerial Navigation. Here’s one from 1784, 
a discussion of Montgolfier’s experiments 


Members’ lapel pin. 


in aeronautics. Here’s the first use of that 
word ‘aeronautics.’ ” 

He pointed to a Latin volume printed in 
1676 giving theories of displacement. The 
author referred to “aero nautica.” “Why, 
there’s nothing new about aeronautics,” 
he continued, pulling out books and shov- 
ing them back into the case too fast for 
the reporter to do more than grunt “oh” 
and “ah.” “Why even Leonardo da Vinci 
designed aircraft.” He rushed over to the 
desk for some hurried telephone calls, 
read a couple of letters and signed them, 
excused himself and went out to keep a 
luncheon appointment with somebody 
who had dealings with the Institute. 

But when the major first took over the 
responsibility for keeping the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences operating effi- 
ciently, his principal job was to find 
means of printing the Journal. Only by 
deft handling of finances was the Insti- 
tute able to circulate its organ four times 
a year. The Journal now is a monthly 
and a pretty thick one at that. Dr. Hun- 
saker is editor-in-chief and George R. 
Forman managing editor. The major no 
longer has to worry about whether the 
Journal will come out or not, for during 
the presidency of Glenn Martin (1936- 
1937), the corporate membership plan was 
inaugurated. This enables companies that 
manufacture or produce supplies used in 
aeronautics to contribute an unspecified 
sum annually. This money supports the 
Journal and contributing corporations get, 
instead of advertising, the honorary title 
“Corporate Members of the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences.” 

The Journal publishes scientific and en- 
gineering papers pertaining to aeronau- 
tics as well as accounts of Institute ac- 
tivities. Since many of the sciences affect 
aviation although they are not specifically 
a part of aviation, the Journal usually 
covers a large expanse of interests. Its 
circulation of 4,500 is on the upswing, al- 
though actual enrollment is 3,000. 

Membership is divided into nine classi- 








Circulation of the Institute's monthly mag- 


azine is 1,500 above total membership. 

fications, depending upon schooling, expe- 
rience, academic position, published pa- 
pers, membership in scientific and engi- 
neering societies, record of aeronautical 
designs created and “contributions to 
knowledge.” Honorary Fellows top the 
list of members. They must be persons 
of pre-eminence in aeronautics and not 
more than one American and one for- 
eigner can be elected to this position in 
a year. Orville Wright was the first Hon- 
orary Fellow. Honorary Members have 


performed out- 
standing feats and 
are elected for the 
period of one year. 
Men who have con- 
tributed at least 
$1,000 to the Insti- 
tute become Bene- 
factor Members. 
These three groups 
are honorary. 

Fellows are per- 
sons of distinction in 
aeronautics who 
have made notable Maj. J. H. Doolittle 
and valuable contributions in science or 
engineering. One step lower are the As- 
sociate Fellows who are members of at 
least six months who have been person- 
ally responsible for important aeronau- 
tical developments. Members are persons 
who have completed approved courses in 
engineering and have been in aeronautical 
work for three years. Industrial Mem- 
bers are those who have attained recog- 
nized standing in the aeronautical fields. 
Technical Members who comprise 900 of 
the total, are those engaged in aeronau- 
tical work. Student Members are under- 
graduates at Institute-approved engineer- 
ing schools. Altogether, there are about 
850 of them. 

To gain membership in the Institute an 
aeronautical worker must be recom- 
mended by four sources known to the 
Institute, such as college professors, In- 
stitute members or industry executives. 
The applicant fills out an application 
blank stating his qualifications. This is 
examined closely by the admissions com- 
mittee. Their decision is final and they 
are meticulous about whom they admit to 
the Institute. The Fellows elect Associ- 
ate Fellows, Fellows and Honorary Fel- 
lows. In January, 1940, there were onl 
200 of the total membership of 3,000 who 
held the grade of Fellow or higher. 

Honorary Fellows, Honorary Members 
and Benefactors are not required to pay 
dues and Student Members pay no en- 
trance fees. Otherwise there is a $5 in- 
itiation fee and the following scale of 
annual dues: Student Members, $2.50; 
Technical Members, $7.50; Industrial 
Members, $12.50; Members, $12.50; Asso- 
ciate Fellows, $15; Fellows, $20. 

It costs the Institute from $30,000 to 
$35,000 a year to get along. Revenues are 
brought in by the annual dues, benefac 
tions, corporate memberships, Journal 
subscriptions, and library services, like 
photostating, research by trained libra- 
rians, preparation of special bibliogra- 
phies. Major Gardner hopes that some 
day the Institute’s endowment will be 
high enough to support it so regular rev- 
enues can be used for other purposes. 
Assets have grown from $1,100 in 1933 to 
$100,000 in 1940 and the national character 
has increased from the main branch only 
to seven active sections and 30 student 
branches. Sections are in Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Dayton, South Bend, Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis. 

The Branches and Sections generally 
meet once a month to discuss the latest 
developments or to hear special speakers 
or see movies. Headquarters in New 
(Continued on page 86) 











Shortest runway on Milwaukee County Airport is 3,700 feet. 


HIS is not a spectacular story. Perhaps 
the only redeeming feature is that it is 
illustrative of what is happening to avia- 
on all over the United States. You can- 
take out a map and put your finger on 
locality and say, “Here is a spot where 
can make a ion an important factor 
in the civic li You have got to have: 
first, a need for aviation services; second, 
an airminded citizenry; last, a suitable ter- 
rain 
Milwaukee 
out with a suitable 
south and a little west of the mid-west 
metropolis is a huge plain. If you stand in 
the center of it, you will see not a rise in 
the ground between you and the horizon 
and only such obstructions as a few shade 
trees and distant chimneys of manufactur- 


Wisconsin, started 
Seven miles 


County, 
terrain. 


ing plants 

But Milwaukee lacked the two most im- 
portant items in the establishment of an 
aviation center: the need for air transpor- 
tation had not been felt; consequently, lit- 
tle interest in aviation existed in this county 
of three-fourths of a million inhabitants. 
Three years ago, therefore, the field which 
carried the impressive name Milwaukee 
County Airport boasted two 1,200-feet cin- 
der runways and an expanse of mudhole- 
pocked land. The administration building 
might have been a holdover from the revo- 
lution, with well-worn wooden floors and 
small facilities for handling passengers and 
visitors. 


BIG 


bug 


Upper right are individual hangars. 


BASE 


E. D. James 


The City of Milwaukee has blossomed into a first- 
rank aviation center with the recent expansion of its 
airport to include a mile-long runway and 495 acres. 


Today, spread over 495 acres, reach four 
hard-surfaced runways, the shortest of 
which is 3,700 feet and the longest just 
short of a mile. In place of the old two- 
story frame residence, a brick and stone 
administration building modern as the blitz- 
krieg dominates the north end of the field. 
Two new hangars provide for the airlines 
(Northwest and Pennsylvania—Central ) 
that use the field and an old one houses the 
local flying service. On the east are 15 
individual hangars for lightplanes, look- 
ing like a cluster of dollhouses, and on the 
west are growing quarters for the 126th 
Observation Squadron of the National 
Guard. Total cost: $1,500,000. 


Milwaukee’s airport and its new prom- 
inence as an aviation center are the result 
of a selling job done by the county board, 
the airlines and the Government. Mil- 
waukee county’s board of supervisors, a 
governing body of 20 members, has been 
commended frequently for its progressive 
policies. And aviation has long been one 
of its favorites. It was the board of super- 
visors that pointed out they could build an 
airport that would be a credit to the com- 
munity and pay its own way. The airlines, 
with representatives located in the city of 
Milwaukee, called on key men in the indus- 
trial community and sold them on flying. 

(Continued on page 70) 








One successful flying club is the Cub Fliers, made up of employes of the Piper Aircraft Corporation. 





So You Want To Start 
a FLYING CLUB... 


It’s a commendable idea and a fine 

way to fly cheaply and to have a lot 
of inexpensive fun and good fellowship, 
but... 

Well, it’s a dangerous business, too; full 
of pitfalls and lurking dangers—the dan- 
gers of disinterest, carelessness, neglect 
and resultant bad feeling—which are li- 
able to make your flying club a very ex- 
pensive experiment. But none of these 
pitfalls and dangers can’t be avoided if 
you're fully aware of them, eager to avoid 
them and know where to look for them. 
So, go ahead and organize your flying 
club. 

Scores of flying clubs throughout the 
United States are operating successfully 
today, enabling hundreds of men and 
women to learn to fly inexpensively and 
to continue to fly inexpensively—some- 
thing that many of them would have been 
denied without the flying club. 

Many of these clubs offer their members 
something more than merely cheap flying 
time—a comradeship which adds even 
greater pleasure to a very fascinating 
sport. Many have their own club rooms or 
club houses and many sponsor extra flying 
activities such as hangar parties, dances, 
banquets, air meets, breakfast tours, cross- 
country cruises and even inter-club com- 
petitions. There are a lot of advantages to 


¥ you want to organize a flying club? 


Many an air-minded young lady has 
learned to fly inexpensively in a flying club. 


ly George R. Reiss 


If you have any questions on this subject you 
will find the answers here. Follow the advice 
herewith and your flying club will be successful. 
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The modern lightplane is the ideal and almost universal ship for the flying club. 


belonging to a flying club—provided its a 
good club, operating effectively and ef- 
ficiently. For one thing, it usually is 
cheaper—very much cheaper—than own- 
ing your own private airplane or renting 
one from an air service operator. 

If you owned a private ship, you’d prob- 
ably not fly it enough each year to keep 
down the hourly cost for depreciation, 
hangar rent and other fixed charges even 
to the rates charged by the fixed base 
operators. If you rent a ship from a fixed 
base operator, you’ve got to pay him his 
rightful—and usually quite reasonable— 
profit. 

If you rent, you'll find still another 
shortcoming. Cross-country trips are one 
of the principal joys in flying. Few oper- 
ators, though, like to let you take one of 
their ships out for a long cross-country 
tour, especially if you’re planning to 
make reasonably long stops between hops. 
Usually it seriously inconveniences him, 
for he probably is a little short on equip- 
ment to handle all his students and he’d 
rather have the ship stay near his airport 
where he can keep an eye on it—and 
where it can bring in the maximum num- 
ber of dollars each day. 

There’s nothing very new about the fly- 
ing club idea. There have been flying 
clubs for years—but most of them got off 
to a bad start and earned for themselves 
a bad reputation. Too often, these clubs 
picked tricky airplanes, ships with dan- 
gerous flight characteristics. Too often 


they picked incompetent instructors, fel- 
lows who had just a little experience and 
were willing to fly for little or no pay just 
to build up their flying time. And too 
often, these clubs ended up with their 
ships spinning in, killing or injuring one 
or more members and leaving the remain- 
ing club members with a hatful of unpaid 
debts, a sinking feeling in the stomach 
and a disillusioned attitude toward all 
flying clubs. 

The clubs had a hard time overcoming 
that reputation, but they are coming into 
their own today. The modern lightplanes 
are safer, more reliable, cheaper and 
easier to fly. Instructors know their 
business and have a hard-boiled attitude 
—and the country’s full of very success- 
ful flying clubs. All it takes now is the 
desire, a little ready cash and the “three 
C’s of flying”—cooperation, courtesy and 
common sense. Today any of the major 
lightplane manufacturers—Piper, Taylor- 
craft, Aeronca, Luscombe, Porterfield, 
Culver, Funk and others—will be eager 
to give you many valuable tips in organ- 
izing, in helping you to pick the right 
ship for your particular job and even help 
in financing it. 

If you’re going ahead to organize, here 
are a few friendly little tips from the 
president of a rather successful club, who 
also has observed at close range the oper- 
ations of some other clubs: 

Keep your membership between 10 
and 20 persons for each ship. Under 
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The above “Cub” has skis. 


10, the individual cost runs too high 
and, with more than 20, you’ve got an 
unwieldy group and much dissatisfac- 
tion among the members when they 
can’t get the ship promptly. Choose 
your members carefully. Pick the 
earnest, serious, steady type of fellow 
who is most likely to retain his interest 
and doggedly stick out the discouraging 
task—for some persons—of learning to 
fly. Very studiously avoid the “show- 
off,” the flash-in-the-pan type. It’s 
easier to keep him out at the beginning 
than it is to get rid of him later; just 
one such member can ruin the club, if 
not by wrecking or damaging the ship 
in showing off for his best girl, then by 
causing enough discord among other 
members. 

If the club is to be composed chiefly 
of beginners, make it entirely of begin- 
ners, keeping out the private pilots or 
the solo students who’ll try to horn in. 
They’re too liable to lord it over the 
greener members, hogging the ship and 
causing discord. 

Pick your flight instructor very care- 
fully, for the most expensive instructor 
is quite often the cheapest instructor in 
the end. He should be a certified in- 
structor with a commercial certificate 
and should at all times have direct 
charge of the plane and exercise con- 
trol over all members in its operation. 
Haphazard control of flight operations 

(Continued on page 66) 


Consolidated's giant plant at San Diego 
currently is undergoing huge expansion. 


of War Louis A. Johnson started the 

whole thing back in 1939’s portentous 
winter with his now-historic plea: “For 
God’s sake, get yourselves established in- 
side the country’s mountain chains.” Mr. 
Johnson was speaking to the aviation in- 
dustry; to the Pacific Coast aeronautics 
business. His Chicago utterance, for 
which there was hell to pay among manu- 
facturers who had sunk multi-millions in 
huge western plants, indicated a fear 
which nobody, until then, had dared 
broach. 

Of course, Mr. Johnson made the error 
of hinting that orders might be curtailed 
unless the Pacific planemakers retreated 
inland. 

With a (then) $200,000,000-odd indus- 
try functioning rather busily, it appeared 
hardly likely that Southern California 
and the Pacific Northwest would be over- 
looked when the placement of big Gov- 
ernment aircraft contracts came ’round. 

But Mr. Johnson stirred up a lot of 


T: BE exact, former Assistant Secretary 


Suggestions that our west coast 


aircraft factories move inland for 
safety are more wishful thinking 
than anything else. At least that 
is the contention of one group of 
California’s aviation strategists. 
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Giant plants like Vultee (right) and Lockheed 
(right center) can't be dismantled and moved. 


hard thinking. His remarks eventually 
resulted in the semi-official whisper that 
the Federal government might actually 
jemand that plane builders at least find 
auxiliary plants beyond the Rockies and 
west of the Alleghenies; that the R.F.C. 

ight even lend the maney for such ex- 
pensive projects. 

Since Mr. Johnson pushed back his 
pieplate at that Chicago banquet in 1939 
much water has flowed under many 
bridges. We have seen international 
boundaries fade like last year’s snows, air 
forces make mockery of onetime “safe 
distances” and even the supposedly “iso- 
lated” Western Hemisphere jockeyed into 
the position of looking to its defenses. 

Consider a few facts. In Southern Cal- 
ifornia alone, from the Mexican border to 
the Tehachapi Mountains which fringe 
the upper Mojave Desert, sits the (pres- 
ent writing) $1,000,000,000 aircraft indus- 
try, the multi-billion dollar petroleum 
interests, the tenuous waterways that ™ 
bring life’s blood 200 miles from the Col- 
orado River to the 2,500,000 inhabitants of 
the alluvial plain of Los Angeles, and the 
vital electric-system that spiders west- 
ward from the mighty turbines of Boul- 
der Dam. 

All this is worth defending. Each de- 
pends on the other: to create its maxi- 
mum (as of January 1) 15,000-18,000 air- 
planes per year, the aviation industry 
must have hydroelectric power from the 
Colorado. It needs its share of the 3,500,- 
000 people living in the southland. And 
they urgently need the water that 
streams southward and westward 
through oftimes exposed aqueducts. 
What’s more, all these make pretty ob- 
vious targets for any bombardment plane 
that conceivably might sneak past forti- 
fications, fleets and warning systems. 

By the first of 1941, the 10 major air- 
craft and engine factories in Southern 
California, where better than half of 
America’s dollar-volume of aviation 
business is done, will comprise some 
7,000,000 square feet of floor space. They 
sprawl under the bright sunlight like so 
many roofed football fields. They will 
house more than 60,000 workers. 

They can’t be moved. 

By their own admission, aircraft exec- 
utives state that erection of secondary 
plants at such inland cities as Denver, 
Terre Haute or St. Louis would stymie 
attainment of their production goal by at 
least 18 months. We know that output 
now is important. Since we desire 50,000 
or better planes per year, we must look 
to our present facilities. 

This being the undeniable case, it boils 
down to a matter of defense—strict de- 
fense of the entire West Coast, at least 
400 miles of which (San Francisco to 
Oregon) have neither seaside or inland 
military establishments. For you can’t 
defend “just part” of the whole. 

We must protect what we have. 

In simple language, let’s review what 
Southern California itself possesses for 
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To protect the Pacific Coast against air raids, military and 
civil officials devised an amazing civilian warning system. 


























Almost every major aircraft manufacturing plant, like North American's huge factory 
at Inglewood, Cal., is expanding or already has expanded as much as 100 per cent. 


this hypothetical guarding against an 
even more hypothetical enemy. We can’t 
rule out the likelihood of attack or even 
invasion, for the entire $10,000,000,000 
military-naval expansion has been geared 
to just such a grim possibility. Besides: 
until a very few years ago the Army’s 
strategy for the southern West Coast in 
wartime entailed the actual abandonment 
of the littoral to an invading army—and a 
retreat beyond the mountains. It was 
felt that the chasmlike passes leading to 
the desert-inland of California could be 
successfully defended. 

Then things happened. Southern Cali- 
fornia grew, just as we have shown 
earlier. Its greatest single item of matur- 
ity appeared in today’s No. 1 military 
consideration which is, of course, aircraft 
manufacturing. They discovered fabu- 
lous oil deposits on Long Beach’s rich 
Signal Hill and on practically every little 
earthy nubbin in the county. That Naval 
bases at San Diego and San Pedro were 
strategically the best for simultaneously 
watching both Hawaii and Panama, be- 
came apparent. 

Besides, as the population increased, 
experts realized that a mass evacuation 
of metropolitan Los Angeles in the face 
of aerial invasion would be impossible 
France and Belgium did it. California 
couldn’t, because the Mojave Desert is 
too wide. The millions of people in flight 
would have to be transported east of El 
Paso before they reached territory able 
to supply their food-and-water wants. 
Back home, the remaining population 
could soak enough water from deep-hid- 
den supplies under gravel beds. 

That’s why the military strategy has 
changed. 

Nobody today dreams of relinquishing 
Southern California to anybody. It’s too 
valuable. 

But can it be defended? Frankly, no 
Army officer would care to prepare for a 
knockdown, dragout struggle for control 
of the west at this precise moment—par- 
ticularly if the Fleet weren’t available to 
keep an enemy at arm’s-length. It is sig- 
nificant that every problem worked by 
National Guard, antiaircraft maneuver- 
ists or the Air Corps these days begins 
from such a gloomy premise as this: 

Called to the Atlantic by a European 
emergency, the Fleet has been unable to 
return westward, for the Panama 
Canal has been destroyed. Taking ad- 
vantage of this sorry situation, an enemy 
force (variously estimated at 200,000 to 





1,000,000 men) has effected a landing 
along the west coast of Baja (Mexican) 
California and has struck northward to- 
ward the wide-open Los Angeles-San 
Diego industrial area. 

That is no creation of this writer’s 
imagination. It is, to the letter, the 
“problem” worked by Regular, Reserve 
and National Guard anti-aircraftsmen in 
the spring of 1939. We will tell a little 
later what happened when the defending 
Americans met the invaders. 

What does California—plus the north- 
ernmost outposts of Alaska and the Pa- 
cific Northwest—possess as protection— 
actual fighting protection in guns and 
men and bases? 

Since last September 1, when Hitler’s 
invasion of Poland began, Army and 
Navy men have clamped down on dis- 
semination of information. Fifth col- 
umny has become a menace, so facts are 
meager. But we know that little has been 
added to 1939’s available butresses in the 
past eight months. Our defenses are 
largely on order. 

We know that for the south’s ultra- 
rich territory, the three arms of primary 
defense include The United States Fleet, 
March Field (headquarters of the First 
Wing of the G.H.Q. air force) and Fort 


MacArthur, which commands the harbor 
of the city of Los Angeles. 

Take the Fleet. At last accounts it lay 
at Pearl Harbor, one of the world’s really 
A-1 naval centers, casting anxious glances 
to the west (Asia) and the east (Pa- 
nama). It’s still a one-ocean navy. It 
might some day face the dilemma of 
rushing to the Atlantic and leaving only 
a token sea-defense in the Pacific. This 
would be a sad moment for California. 
Small wonder some of the staunchest 
“two-ocean navy” advocates live here. 

Take March Field. Considerably less 
than 200 first line aircraft base at this 
flat, ample base some 60 miles due east 
of Los Angeles on the way to the Colo- 
rado River. Until recently, it was strict- 
ly a home for bombardment and attack 
craft. A few weeks ago the G.H.Q. di- 
verted a few dozen Curtiss P-36’s from 
Moffett Field (Sunnyvale) to March. 
Europe’s blitzkrieg had shown the ef- 
ficacy of having fighting planes ready for 
lightning-thrusts at equally lightning- 
jabs of an enemy. As is nothing else on 
wings, pursuits are defensive machines. 

Take Fort MacArthur. Here sits one 
of the Pacific Coast’s three complements 
of long range 14-inch coastal guns. These 
weapons aren’t even as modern as San 
Francisco’s 16-inchers. Militarists have 
admitted the fort’s inadequacy; Congress 
has charged it. Some improvement is 
promised—for the near-but-when? fu- 
ture. In addition to the pair of 14-inch 
guns, the 1,700 officers and men of Mac- 
Arthur handle several batteries of three- 
inch rapid fire antiaircraft guns, .50-cal- 
iber machine guns and a few 12-inch 
howitzers and 155-millimeter guns. 
Even these haven’t been fired for years 
for fear of shattering nearby windows. 

Technicians know that this set-up 
doesn’t compare favorably with needs or 
with the terrific artillery concentrations 
shown to be absolutely vital in Europe. 
They hope the reinforcements will arrive 
soon. 

Let’s cruise hurriedly up the California 

(Continued on page 60) 


World's largest plane factory is the Douglas company at Santa Monica. Main purpose 





of nearby military air bases is to protect such vital but vulnerable targets as this. 
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Warner and Tamble's Luscombe glides 
down onto the Mississippi at Memphis. 


and Old Man River, just a bit skep- 

tical of motors roaring overhead and 
floats tickling his broad back, is seeing 
that aviation does have a place in his 
scheme of things. 

Warner and Tamble, a firm of barge and 
tow boat operators at Memphis, Tenn., 
have brought an experiment to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley which is daily proving the 
value of a float-equipped airplane in the 
million-dollar river transportation busi- 
ness. 

Capt. Russell Warner and Herman 
Tamble, owners of the company, can fly 
—but they are not airmen. They were 
born, bred and raised to the river and it 
is the fact that they are the pioneers in a 
new use of aircraft which is attracting 
the attention of other rivermen. Their 
firm, the oldest and largest in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, operates from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, shuttling huge 
barges of freight up and down the river, 
salvaging stricken river craft, making the 
short-haul mail and express runs which 
were the work of the packet boats of an- 
other day. 

Warner and Tamble belong to that 


A NEW day has come to the Mississippi 
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by MERVIN ROSENBUSH 


Photographs by the author. 


Two old time Mississippi River steamboat men 


have discovered that aviation can do wonders 


for their business. They now have two planes. 


close-knit fraternity of quiet men who 
have spent their lives learning the se- 
crets of the Mississippi’s shifting chan- 
nels and it isn’t often that such men stray 
far from the river. 

It was about six months ago that a visit 
to an airport near Memphis infected Cap- 
tain Warner with the flying bug. Walter 
Hutchins, brother-in-law of Tamble, was 
a student at the field and probably should 
be credited with much of the “selling” of 
aviation to the river partners. He per- 
suaded Captain Warner to take a ride. 
The veteran river pilot liked it. 

After almost 50 years of running steam- 
boats, Capt. Russell Warner began learn- 
ing to fly! The field was near the river 
and whenever Captain Warner was aloft, 
he could see the Mississippi—a broad, 


brown flood snaking toward the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“That’s a road I know,” Captain War- 
ner told us. “I didn’t belong over land. 
I belonged over water. So I asked a few 
questions.” 

The effect of those questions was imme- 
diately felt by Upton and Bowen, opera- 
tors of the flying field at West Memphis, 
Ark., and distributors for Luscombe air- 
planes. It was felt almost as quickly at 
the Luscombe factory where a new 65 h.p. 
trainer started down the assembly to meet 
the pair of Edo floats which were to form 
its landing gear. 

It wasn’t long after that before Joe 
Bowen, young insurance man-airport 
operator, was flying the new plane cross- 
country, delivering it to its new owners. 
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airman. He doesn’t 
do all the flying, 
either. Herman 
Tamble also has 
learned to fly and Captain Warner 
makes many of the 

trips as does Walter Hutchins, first mem- 
ber of the river family to take the air. 

Remember, their plane was bought as 
a “toy”; as a means of diversion, not as a 
part of their river equipment—but this 
has not kept it from doing a full day’s 
work. “And that’s why we’re buying an- 
other one!” says Captain Warner. 

The new plane will be a 75 h.p. Sil- 
vaire—on floats, of course. It will have 
two-way radio, operating on the wave- 
length of Warner and Tamble’s ship-to- 
shore system, WJG, if the Federal Com- 
Bowen arrived early one Sunday after- In seven days that followed Warner munications Commission approves. In- 
noon. He made a sweeping turn over flew to Hickman and Helena again; to spectors for the FCC now are investi- 
Memphis’ historic waterfront, came in  Carruthersville, Mo., and to St. Louis, gating the Warner and Tamble set-up 











Caught in a Mississippi ice jam, these Warner and Tamble barges, heavily laden with 
freight, were guided into clear water by the company plane in just a few minutes. 





and landed. The Luscombe taxied up to twice—all on river business. The ship— nd, if they approve the new plane on the 
a newly-built ramp alongside the Warner bought as a pleasure craft—was earning ship-to-shore circuit, it will be the first 
and Tamble wharfboat. its keep and showing the river a thing or _ time in history that a pilot flying a sea- 
The Luscombe hadn’t been delivered two in speed and utility. It was operat- plane over the Mississippi River can call 
24 hours before it went to work. There _ ing at less cost than a speedboat and cut- his home telephone number and ask his ~ 
was a tow job to be bid on at Hickman, ting days from trips where time was Wife what she plans to have for dinner. “ 
Ky., 100 miles up the river—a two-day priceless. Thus it will be possible for Captain ” 
trip by boat. Captain Warner looked at Captain Warner had made inspection Warner and Herman Tamble or whoever . 
his new seaplane and shoved back his hat. __ runs to check on the position of his com-__is flying the company’s ships to keep in nol 
“Crank ’er up, boys,” he ordered. pany’s equipment. He had flown com- constant touch with headquarters even “ 
He was back in a mercial paper and bills of lading. He had though they may be flying over some part - 
bit over two hours, checked on channels as river levels went of the 2,500-mile long Mississippi. This di 
the contract in his low and finding deep water became a new wrinkle should attract the attention a 
pocket and, as if problem for the U. S. Engineers. There of many another private flyer—provided, _ 
fate were taking a didn’t seem to be any limit to the useful- of course, approval of the FCC is forth- - 
hand in the testing ness of a seaplane in barge line opera- coming... — 
of the plane, things tions. Take what happened when the The new airplane will be named, as is a 
were happening. writer was in the barge line office: the custom of all watercraft, and entered om 
The towboat Cap- The radio in Warner and Tamble’s on the company’s books as a boat of the Ne 
tain Warner had model communications office—only one Warner and Tamble fleet. It was first wo 
counted on to bring on the Mississippi-Warrior system _ planned to trade in the old plane but now ms 
down the barges he equipped with ship-to-shore radiotele- the partners are convinced there is use = 
had just contracted phone—flashed a call from Helena, Ark. for both ships and besides, they figured, NM 
Sen Bonen was tied up at _ A transfer boat which ferries loaded rail- | Memphis is a river town and it should be rd 
Helena with a bad road freight cars across the river at that possible for Memphis students who so de- — 
air compressor. point had gone aground. Here was an __ Sire to get seaplane time. : 
“So, I took off again,” Captain Warner emergency warranting prompt action. So the first Luscombe will stay and stu 
told us. “When I got there I found that Besides the danger of damage to the when the river doesn’t need its fleet he 
a real repair job was needed and that the “back” of a $100,000 boat which increased wings, student flyers wili be learning how me 
compressor had to be brought to Mem- with every minute the boat hung on the to take off and land on the Mississippi. Pil 
phis to be fixed at all. We knocked it shoal, rail schedules were tied up on both Who knows, they may become a new gen- wil 
down and loaded it into the plane’s bag- __ sides of the river. eration of “river pilots.” ha: 
gage compartment and onto the passenger What was needed for the job? That What do other rivermen think? First, tha 
seat. It weighed about 200 pounds, all was Captain Warner’s question. To send remember that Warner and Tamble is the hrs 
told. a big derrick boat when a smaller tug leading river line. What they do, others ag’ 
“I didn’t know much about how the’ could do the job would be a waste of will follow. tur 
plane would behave with that much money. To send too small a salvage craft “This hasn’t been the river of Mark an 
weight, but I had the whole river to find would be a waste of time and money too. Twain for 50 years,” veteran Joe Curtis, col 
out in so I went ahead. She came off like Captain Warner was cranking his sea- river pilot and author, wrote in the Mem- ene 
there wasn’t a thing in her fuselage but plane before the radioman had his mes- phis Commercial Appeal. “The river it 1 
me!” sage typed. hauls heavy freight, now, where it used } 
Result was that the compressor was He was back at the Memphis wharf to carry the elite of the passenger trade. mo 
speedily repaired in the Memphis shops, _half-an-hour later, a clear picture of the But we’re keeping up with the times and hel 
flown back to the boat, re-installed and situation fixed in his mind as a result of _ if airplanes are doing all right over land, to 
the tow came down the river on schedule. aerial and water observation. Afew min- they'll do all right here over the river.” sta 
“It'd have cost $50 to do all that run- utes later, Warner and Tamble’s biggest Joe Curtis speaks the mind of those tic 
ning around by boat, even if I hadn’t lost towboat, the Mary Elizabeth, was en who follow the Mississippi. The river try 
the job by not being able to move it on route to Helena. has grown a pair of wings and they are ref 
time. The Luscombe did it on a couple Don’t get the idea that Captain Warner there to stay. Warner and Tamble have the 
of tanks of gas. Think it cost about is an experienced pilot. At the last count- _proved it. : 
$8,” Captain Warner said. ing, he had only 65 hours. It is the sim- END 
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Steele (left) explains his Aid to Pilots to a friend. 


VIATION, just like any other industry, 
demands new ideas. And as often as 
not these ideas don’t necessarily have 
to do directly with airplanes and their 
equipment. The field is wide open as the 
ase of C. Earl Steele proves. 

Earl Steele is a pilot with 9,000 hours 
of flying to his credit. Furthermore, he 
holds an airplane and engine license. But 
Steele didn’t call on either his profession 
or his craft for an idea which is paying 
dividends not only to himself but thousands 
of pilots throughout the United States to- 
day. When the new Civil Air Regulations 

me into being about three years ago 
plenty of 1 pilots and students 





harassed 
omplained that they were too complicated. 
Nobody could make anything out of them 
and to some they seemed to be full of a 


maze of contradictions, duplications and 
“double talk.” A friend said to Steele: 
“Maybe I’m dumb. I don’t know. But 
I'd give a million bucks to have those 


regulations translated to me.” 

Steele went home that night, began a 
study which lasted for months. Before 
he got through he had compiled an amaz- 
ingly simple little book called Aid To 
Pilots. Today, kept up to date by Steele 
with every minor change of regulations, it 
has run through five editions and more 
than 10,000 copies have been sold. The 
first copy came into being some 19 months 
ago. Steele has made himself no for- 
tune But he does get credit for having 
an idea which just about anybody else 
could have had at the time, plus the 
energy, the tenacity and the ability to carry 
it to a conclusion 

“My thought hasn’t been to make 
money,” he says. “My thought has been to 
help out all the confused fellows who tried 
to wade through the regulations and under- 
stand what they meant.” And today prac- 
tically every flying school in the coun- 
try has more than one copy and flyers 
refer to it as “the vest pocket bible” of 
the industry. 

Steele, after months of study, has some 


interesting conclusions to make in regard 
to the Civil Air Regulations which he 
knows just about as well as anyone alive, 
including those who wrote them. 

“In the first place,” he says, “they 
weren't written with the idea of deliber- 
ately confusing people as some have jok- 
ingly claimed. Each regulation is as clear 
as can be. There is absolutely nothing 
wrong with them. Any misunderstandings 
about them have risen from misinterpre- 
tation. That's where all the trouble has 
come from. 

“Second, the reason that the terminology 
may seem unusual to the lay mind of the 
average pilot is that it is legal in nature. 
Each regulation must be stated without 
equivocation. From each regulation there 
may arise a law suit and that law suit 
will require legal interpretation. There- 
fore, the method must be as it is 

“Third, I've heard hundreds say that 
aviation would be better off with no reg- 
ulation or ‘a few simple rules.’ Let me 
assure you that today there are far fewer 
Civil Air Regulations than there are state, 
city and county automobile laws. Not only 
that, but the C.A.R. are much clearer than 
many state measures designed to control 
the operation of land vehicles, 

“Fourth, the main problem at present 
is the proper observance of regulations. 
I have come to be a stickler for that be- 
cause I realize their value. The beginning 
flyer must realize right now, today, as he 
undertakes his study of them that they 
are not designed with the thought of ‘mak- 
ing aviation harder’ but with the sole aim 
of properly safeguarding everyone who 
flies in or flies an airplane in the United 
States. It is neither wise nor smart to 
try to ‘beat’ the regulations. Every time 
you succeed you haven't added to your own 
glory, but have served to defeat a com- 
mon cause—the advancement of aviation. 
Why? Because you are taking a chance 
which may result in a serious accident to 
yourself, your passengers or those on the 
ground. 
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WITH AN IDEA 


by EDWARD CHURCHILL 


C. Earl Steele was so disturbed by the com- 
plex Civil Air Regulations he went home to 


figure them out. Now they are his business. 


who contend that the regu- 
lations are onerous and should be abol- 
ished; to those who are far from the 
keen eyes of a C.A.B. inspector and who 
think it is smart to ‘put one 
those who wilfully or carelessly insist on 
violation of any nature, let me assure you 
that you are doing harm and defeating 
your own purpose. 
“The result of violation of the currently 
effective C.A.R. will result in 
(Continued on page 68) 
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This little booklet has become a familiar 
and important sight to many U. S. flyers. 
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by ROBERT S. BALL 


world, today is preparing for a major 

role in the production of military air- 
craft and the engines with which to 
power them. How large an undertaking 
this program will prove to be, how long 
it will last, no one is prepared to esti- 
mate. Whether Detroit will find this new 
activity to its liking and seek to remain 
in the picture after the pressure is off 
and peace again pervades the earth, no 
one is willing to predict. 

This is merely an accounting of the 
program as it is known today, and as it 
is likely to shape up in the immediate 
future. It must be borne in mind that 
today’s plans (end of December) may 
be old stuff by the time this is published 
—or may be in the ashcan in favor of 
something new. 

Already in black and white and down 
on the books are $539,000,000 worth of 
orders for airplane engines and aircraft 
sub-assemblies, plus options for an addi- 
tional $312,000,000 worth of engines. The 
bulk of this business is split between 
Packard Motor Car Co., which is prepar- 
ing for the production of Rolls-Royce 
Merlins for Britain and the United States, 
and Ford Motor Company, which is to 
undertake production of Pratt & Whitney 
Double Wasps for Uncle Sam. 

Now that is a pretty sizeable backlog 
for a town which a year ago was only a 
fly speck on the aviation map. Yet it 
appears to be only the beginning. Eighty- 
six per cent of that backlog is for engines. 
Aircraft structures is the next big item— 
approximately $1,000,000,000 worth as a 
starter, according to best estimates. 

This little item concerns fabrication of 
parts and sub-assemblies for 24,000 Brit- 
ish and American bombers within the 


[) wens. the automotive capital of the 





At least one automobile body manufacturer 
will build sections of this Douglas A-20A. 


With war orders piling higher and high- 


er, the automobile industry has been called to 


the aid of the swamped aircraft manufacturers. 





Elmer A. Burdg, supervisor of the production engineering section of Wright Field's 
materiel division, inspects parts and castings to be made by automobile factories. 


automotive industry. Final assembly will 
be done in new plants to be built by the 
Federal Government in the middle west. 
The plants will be owned by the Govern- 
ment but operated by private industry. 
Combat plane types tentatively se- 
lected for this huge program are the 
twin-engined Martin B-26 attack-bomb- 
er; the twin-engined North American 
B-25 attack-bomber and the four-motored 
Consolidated B-24 long-range bomber. 





Each design is to share one-third in the 
total quantity to be ordered, it is under- 
stood, so that Britain alone would get 
4,000 of each model. 

North American Aviation, Inc., of In- 
glewood, Cal., and the Glenn L. Martin 
Company, of Baltimore, Md., two of the 
three primary contractors involved, will 
manage and supervise operation of the 
new mid-western assembly plants. Kan- 
sas City already has been named 
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automobile roofs, soon may be working 


on warplane orders. Machinery like this 


will greatly expand aircraft production. 


the site of one of the plants—to be op- 
erated by North American. And Omaha, 
Neb., has been named as the site of one 
of the Martin-managed plants. 

Preliminary estimates are that each of 
these two plants will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000,000, will employ be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 men and have an 
annual capacity of approximately 1,200 
planes each. How many additional as- 
sembly plants will be designated is, at 
the time of this writing, a matter of con- 
jecture. At least two more are known to 
be planned. 

While first announcements indicated 
total annual capacity of the automotive 
industry’s parts program on the bomber 
deal might not exceed 5,000 planes, it is 
believed this estimate will be boosted as 
studies progress. 

Both the North American and Martin 
bombers are said to be engineered to 
facilitate production in considerable 
quantity and production experts from 
both the automotive and aircraft indus- 
tries are reported to be studying the Con- 
solidated design with a view to making 
it more adaptable to quantity output. 

The go-ahead signal for this gigantic 
bomber procurement program was given 
October 25 by William S. Knudsen, pro- 
duction chief of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, at a meeting in 
Detroit with 65 representatives of the 
automobile, truck, body and parts indus- 
tries. It is understood that, at that time, 
only the British desire for 12,000 bomb- 
ers was the inspiration for Knudsen’s 
meeting (a desire which was not made 
public until some days later by President 
Roosevelt in a campaign speech at Bos- 
ton), although since then machinery has 
been set in motion to cut the Army Air 
Corps in on this new program. 

The story now is that the Air Corps 
will duplicate the initial British order for 
12,000 units of the three types already 
described. Legislation to provide funds 
for the Air Corps orders now is in the 
hands of the Budget Bureau and was 
not expected to reach Congress before 
January. 

Meanwhile, the Automotive Committee 


The giant press at right is stamping out 





for Air Defense, organized within the 
industry following the Knudsen meeting, 
has plunged into the task of surveying 
available plant space, tools and other pro- 
duction facilities in automotive factories 
for this aircraft program and of educat- 
ing its membership in the type of fabrica- 
tion work expected of it. The ACAD has 
established headquarters in space leased 
from the Graham-Paige Motors Corpo- 
ration, in Detroit and there has set up a 
preliminary exhibit of blueprints, parts 
and sub-assemblies of contemporary com- 
bat craft similar to those involved in the 
projected program. 

More than 500 executives, engineers, 
plant layout men and cost and time study 
experts have visited this display in an 
effort to learn what is to be expected 
of them. The exhibit includes landing 
gear struts, wing and tail assemblies and 
a variety of forgings and castings. 

Maj. James H. (“Jimmy”) Doolittle, 
famed speed flyer now on active Army 
duty, is functioning as liaison officer be- 
tween the Air Corps, the Defense Com- 
mission and the automotive and aircraft 
industries with the official designation of 
assistant district procurement supervisor, 
Detroit district. 


W. F. DeGroat, who has had more than 
20 years experience as an aeronautical 
engineer, most recently with Barklev- 
Grow Division of Aviation Manufacturing 
Corp., has been named technical advisor 
to the automotive committee. Elmer A. 
Burdg, company production supervisor of 
the production engineering section, Air 
Corps material division, is in charge of 
the parts display. 

C. C. Carlton, vice president of Motor 
Wheel Corporation, Lansing, has been 
named permanent director of the auto- 
motive program. Serving on the com- 
mittee are Edsel Ford, president of the 
Ford Motor Company; C. E. Wilson, act- 
ing president of General Motors Corpora- 
tion; K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler 
Corporation; Alvan Macauley, chairman 
of Packard Motor Car Company; William 
P. Brown, president of Briggs Manufac- 
turing Company, and I. B. Babcock, pres- 
ident of Yellow Truck & Coach Manufac- 
turing Company. And these men are not 
just figureheads. They are actively con- 
cerned with the success of the program. 

As soon as possible, parts and assem- 
blies of the types to be built in Detroit 
will be shipped to the ACAD exhibit and 
(Continued on page 72) 








most air-minded city in the United 

States”—where 40 per cent of the men 
between 18 and 40 years old are either 
pilots or student flyers. 

In a city where nearly everyone from 
six to 60 either flies or wants to fly, you 
might well expect to find a bustling air- 
port with gleaming white runways, a 
steady drone of planes overhead and a 
number of huge hangars. 

Instead of this you find: 

A rolling pasture-like landing field only 
two blocks from Main street. 

Four unpainted hangars which creak 
and shudder in a brisk wind. 

Five planes—the largest a three-place 
open ship. 

Can this be the nation’s most air-mind- 
ed city? You look at the airport and 
you look at Hector and you say: 

“No, it can’t be. There are hundreds of 


A ime drop in on Hector, Minn.—“the 





JOSEPH W. 
MORGAN 


This little Minnesota community is the most 
air-minded town or city in the United States. 
Practically everybody flies, old or young. 


Photographs by H. V. Sommers 


sleepy little country towns exactly like 
this in every state.” 

And Hector is a typical agricultural 
community with a population of 1,044. 
There may be only one Hector, Minn., but 
you can find its counterpart in Illinois, in 
Oklahoma, in Ohio, in Oregon or any- 
where. There’s the general store, the post 
office with the benches out front on the 
sidewalk, there’s Buck’s Cafe where the 
cross-country bus will stop if there hap- 
pens to be a passenger, there’s the bank 
and, at the end of the short street, there 
is the little city park with a square 
bandstand and a civil war cannon. 

Yet, Hector claims to be the most avi- 
ation-conscious city in the nation—and 
can produce the figures to prove it. Of 
the town’s one thousand residents, 45 do 
solo flying and more than 75 are students. 

Under such conditions the airport, even 
with its poor facilities, is the most popular 





spot in town. If you walk into Buck’s 
Cafe and ask where to find Mayor O. E. 
Smith, one of the old-timers playing pin- 
ochle at a rear table wiil shift his chew 
of tobacco and snort: 

“Out to the airport, of course.” 

As if anyone with all his senses would 
expect to find the mayor of Hector any- 
where but the airport. The answer will 
be the same if you ask for any member of 
the city council—O. W. Melberg, Douglas 
Fahlberg, C. M. Kirkpatrick or Ralph 
Boss. If Alfred Ericson, manager of the 
Hector independent telephone company, 
is not in his office you can find him at 
the airport too. At 57 he is Hector’s old- 
est flyer and he took his first lesson only 
a year ago. 

If the shoe store is closed it’s a safe bet 
that its owner, Carrington Fahlberg, will 
be found out on that plot of wind-swept 
prairie which Hector proudly calls “the 
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a moment from work to study Civil Air Regulations. 


airport.” The same goes for Bernard Tor- 
bert, the implement dealer; and Chester 
Anderson who, with his wife, runs the 
“coffee bar.” Torbert is president of the 
Hector fiying club and Fahlberg is the 
secretary, but neither of them owns an 
airplane. 

The rest of Hector’s residents concede 
that the airplane has just about replaced 
the horse and buggy. Airplane trips—al- 
though they have only five planes among 
them—are common for many residents. 
It is no trick to fly the 85 miles to Minne- 
apolis for a few hours of shopping. At 
least two farmers often deliver their eggs 
fresh to market by plane. Another farm- 
er plans to use the airplane to deliver 
baby chicks next spring. Torbert, the 
implement dealer, calls on some of his 
customers by plane. Ninety per cent of 
the town’s young student flyers hope to 
make aviation their vocation. 

In spite of their poor facilities, Hector’s 
flyers are good pilots. Three of them were 
hired only a few weeks ago as instructors 
at other airports. There never has been 
an accident at the Hector airport and no 
Hector flyer ever has been involved in a 
serious accident anywhere. 

“We obey the rules,” Fahlberg said in 
explaining this record, “that’s all there is 
to air safety.” 

The question which occurs to everyone 
who visits Hector is: 

“What makes Hector the way it is?” 

Why should this typical little farming 
town be so “un-typical” in its flying en- 
thusiasm? “No one in Hector seems to 
have a definite answer for those ques- 
tions. Even Mayor Smith, a jovial grey- 
haired man of 60 who is the town’s No. 
1 aviation booster, is at a loss for an ex- 
planation. 

Flying here just seemed to grow on the 
people in the last few years,” he always 
replies when anyone puts these questions 
tohim. “But I expect that the flying club 
had a lot to do with it.” 

The Mayor is not a pilot and has no in- 
tention of becoming one, but he describes 
himself as “just about the best passenger 
in town.” The flying club, which un- 
doubtedly has been the largest single fac- 
tor in promoting Hector’s aviation, has 20 
members—all of them pilots. The club 
meets twice a month and every member 
comes to every meeting. 

Five men who were so interested in avi- 
ation that they went together and rented 
134% acres of pasture land for a flying 
field, started the club two years ago. The 
charter members were Johnny Rice, 
Thorsten Olson, Glen Clark, Allen Kirk- 
patrick and Elwin Madsen. Rice and 
Kirkpatrick now are instructors in the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program at Roch- 
ester, Minn. Clark no longer belongs to 
the club but his son, Jimmy, 16, is the 
youngest member. Jimmy goes to high 
school and dreams of the day when he 
will be a commercial pilot. 

The flying club was organized for the 
express purpose of operating the landing 


Hector's mayor (second from right) and 
city councilmen plan airport expansion. 


Carrington Fahlberg, Hector shoe store owner, takes 
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Alfred Ericson, 
Hector flyer, 
Theodore Garske gas ship. 








Mary Jane Leasman, 21, 


Hector's only 
feminine pilot, pretends to adjust engine. 


field, but it since has branched out and 
participates with the Commercial club in 
a number of civic affairs. One of its re- 
cent projects was the sale of 500 automo- 
bile placards which read: 

“Hector—Most Air-Minded City in 
U.S. A.” 

To join the club, an initiate must have 
at least two hours of dual flying instruc- 
tion and must promise “to further the in- 
terests of aviation.” A prospective club 
member must be sponsored by at least 
two members and must be approved by a 
majority vote. 

The initiation fee is $2 and the dues are 
60 cents monthly. Money from the club 
treasury is used in maintaining the air- 
port. Most of it goes for mowing grass on 
the runways and for rent of the landing 
field. 

Half of the landing field rent is paid by 
the club, the other half by the city. The 
37% acres have rented for $6 an acre 
yearly, but the city is arranging purchase 
of the present plot and adjoining land for 
an enlarged landing field. The mowing of 
the runways costs $14 for each job six 
times a year. In the winter the club 
members haul out a heavy roller to pack 
the snow, making take-offs and landings 
possible. One plane was equipped with 
skis last winter. 

In addition to the initiation fees and 
dues, the club treasury benefits from the 
rental of hangar space on the field. The 
plane owners pay the club $2 for the 
hangar space if the ship is used only tor 
pleasure and $4 a month if the ship is used 
for commercial purposes—instruction or 
carrying of passengers. Since all the 
planes but one are used commercially, the 
club makes $14 a month on the rentals. 

Alfred Ericson is in the peculiar posi- 
tion of being the club’s oldest member 
and one of its least experienced pilots. It 
might be said that a lightning bolt about 
a year ago knocked Ericson right into 
aviation. Until lightning struck and dis- 
abled his transmitter, Ericson was an en- 
thusiastic amateur radio operator. Until 
the lightning came his way Ericson’s 


friends—and that covers about everyone 
in town—had been unable to tear him 
away from his radio apparatus long 





enough to see what was going on at the 
airport. 

“Then I took a look at an airplane,” 
Ericson, a tall, angular grandfather, ex- 
plained, “and I haven’t had time since to 
fix that transmitter.” 

He said he took up aviation “mostly be- 
cause I wanted to see if you could teach 
an old dog new tricks.” Discovering that 
such was possible, he said, he regretted 
that he had not started earlier. 

Ericson is the club’s map-maker. He 
drew the plans for the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the airport which will be com- 
pleted if and when Mayor Smith and the 
city council can raise the necessary funds. 
The club recently sent copies of Ericson’s 
map of the present airport to every other 
airport in Minnesota. 

“When a fellow from another town 
landed here the other day,” Ericson said, 
“he had one of those maps in his hand.” 

The club’s only feminine member is 
Mary Jane Leasman, 21, who has been 
flying for more than three years. She also 
is a member of the Ninety-Nine club, so- 
ciety of the powder-puff pilots. After she 
was graduated from high school Miss 
Leasman, a pretty brunette, went to busi- 
ness college in Minneapolis and thus was 
lost to Hector’s flying field for a time. 
Later she worked in the office of Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen at the state capitol in 
St. Paul, but she returned to Hector and 
resumed her flying about a year ago. 

Although Miss Leasman is Hector’s only 
woman pilot, she is only one of many 
women in the town who have a great in- 
terest in aviation. At least 50 per cent of 
the passengers taken up from the Hector 
airport are women, according to Carring- 
ton Fahlberg, the flying club secretary. 

One of the flyers’ most ardent fans is 
Mrs. T. C. Smith, 87-year-old mother of 
the mayor. She took her first airplane 
ride a few months ago and loved it. She 
chides the mayor because he has not 
learned to fly. 

“I would go up every day if they would 
let me,” she told the mayor recently. “I'll 
bet I could fly one of those things too.” 
She goes to the airport every Sunday 
afternoon when the weather permits her 
“just to see those planes go up and come 
down.” 

A 78-year-old man took his first air- 
plane ride recently and immediately tried 
to hire Johnny Rice to fly him to Florida. 
When Rice refused because of his pas- 
senger’s advanced age, the old man said it 
showed that the youth of today lacks the 
pioneering spirit. 

“If I ain’t afraid to ride to Florida in 
that contraption,” he muttered, “why 
should that young fellow be?” 

The national defense program has put a 
temporary crimp in Hector’s flying activ- 


Citizens of Hector have bought 500 car 
placards to boast of their air-mindedness. 
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ity. All of Hector’s instructors have ac- 
cepted better paying jobs elsewhere. 
Johnny Rice, 26, and Allen Kirkpatrick, 
22, both re-rated instructors, took jobs 
teaching college students to fly at Roches- 
ter. The field’s other instructor accepted 
a teaching job at Hibbing, Minn. The de- 
parture of this last instructor, Vince Kelt- 
gen, 23, left Hector without a qualified 
flying teacher—a touchy situation for the 
nation’s “most air-minded city.” 

Instruction is available at the Hector 
airport now only on Sundays when Lloyd 
Loucks flies out from Minneapolis. The 
students still flock to the field on Sundays, 
however, and Loucks is busy from the 
time he arrives early in the day until he 
leaves just before sundown. 

Most of the planes at Hector’s airport 
are second-hand ships costing from $800 
to $1,400. Four of the planes are kept in 
T-shaped hangars on the field. The 
hangars—made of sheet metal with only 
a canvas flap across the front—were built 
by the plane owners at an average cost of 
$125 per hangar. 

With only one exception, the owners 
finance their planes by carrying passen- 
gers or renting the ships for instruction 
purposes. Harold Berger, a farmer, has a 
65 h. p. Cub; Allen Kirkpatrick and his 
father own a new Aeronca trainer; Otto 
Hagemeister, another farmer, has a Cub; 
Ormal Seeman owns a three-place Travel 
Air open biplane; and Lawrence Kirgis, 
another farmer, also has a Cub. Another 
plane will be added to the Hector fleet 
soon when Chester Anderson, who runs 
the “coffee bar,” gets delivery on a new 
ship. 

Anderson received his first flying thrills 
vicariously when the pilots started to drop 
in at his place for coffee or hamburgers. 
When he wasn’t making a fresh pot of 
coffee or frying a hamburger Anderson 
listened to the pilots compare notes on 
the day’s flying and swap yarns about 
planes and the men who fly them. 

“I listened to so much flying talk—I de- 
cided to take lessons,” Anderson explains. 
“The next thing I knew I was buying a 
ship.” 

Kirgis uses his plane to bring eggs into 
the Hector market from his farm 10 miles 
to the northwest. Sometimes he keeps 
right on going eastward until he reaches 
Minneapolis where he markets the eggs 
and does some shopping. Kirgis has no 
landing field at his farm, but he doesn’t 
need one. “I just set her down in the al- 
falfa field,” he explains. 

Ormal Seeman sometimes flies out to 
his farm with tractor repairs. Torbert, the 
implement dealer, sometimes rents a plane 
to make calls on customers. 

“Once a farmer called up and said he 
needed a new part for his binder right 
away,” Torbert recalls. “So I loaded the 
stuff in a plane and it wasn’t 15 minutes 
until I landed in the field right beside his 
rig. The farmer was plenty surprised but 
pleased with the quick service.” 

Dean of Hector flyers is Erwin Hable 
who, in 1928, was the first person in the 
town to buy an airplane. He used “just 
any old open field” as his airport, but it 
was not until the flying club was organ- 
ized to provide a real landing field that 
(Continued on page 87) 
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| LEARNED ABOUT FLYING FROM THAT! 


—NO. 21 


time when by hurrying and neglecting a 
small detail I came very close to disaster 
Luckily for me and my mechanic it became 
a warning rather than a last act and I’m 
here to tell about it rather than to have it 
told about me. In this | failed personally 
to check my ship merely because it had 
been reported as warmed up and ready to 
go. Although it appeared to be ready for 
the take-off I did wrong in taking anyone's 
word for its fitness—I should personally 
have checked every detail. A few seconds 
of careful inspection and I probably would 
have avoided a very close call and a mem- 
orable “hair graying experience.” As it 
turned out it taught me the value of 
thorough inspection of aicraft. The in- 
cident certainly “knocked my ears down” 
and more than likely saved me from some 
greater error later on. Be that as it may 
—after the wild episode was over | dis- 
tinctly heard the Great Umpire of the Sky 
call, “Strike one.” It certainly made me 
resolve to make it a long wait until I heard 
“Strike two.” 

It was summer in tropical Miami even 
though 1,200 miles to the northeast at our 
home station—Mitchel Field, Long Island 
—it was frigid February, 1934. We of the 
99th Observation Squadron had completed 
our yearly gunnery practice at Chapman 
Field. All of us tanned by three weeks of 
balmy sunshine had heard daily reports 





from New York telling of more blizzards, 
Pieut Relert p Scoll qr deepening snow and sharper frostbite. Now 
. e ‘A e 


with expert machine gunners made, we had 
received our flight orders to return to the 


home station. Consequently with front 


Few private flyers ever will be exposed toa mis- guns heavily cosmolined, rear guns oiled 


and canvas covered and gun sights re- 


hap like that of this month’s author-pilot. But = ™oved: the mine Curtiss: Falcons | stood 


ready to go. Nine D-12 engines ticking 
over. 


military men should heed this warning carefully. The dete wes the 13th tet strancely 


OR the ship is never landed ’til its 
wheels have ceased to roll.” 


sround loop to the novice pilot and cautions 
I oldest that merely because his 


his head down in the 
pit and light a cigarette. 
should admonish us 
we should never hurry the inspection 
the airplane prior to take-off. 
a boxer is offering his chin when he 
ids with his right—so is the pilot stick- 
his neck out when he 
nal check of his ship before the take- 
If you wish to grow old as a pilot— 
' that long white beard 
I down and getting in the way of 
he controls—then check and re-check your 
Never take anyone’s word that it has 
for granted that 


fails to make a 








enough—not Friday. I have often won- 
dered why not. We were up before the 
sun for that three-stage hop from Miami 
to Mitchel. Nine O-1G’s—cruising 120 
a check has been made and never forget m. p. h.—10 hours if we got the breaks with 
that even the simplest mistake can cause the winds and the three refueling stops at 
the worst accident. Do your hurrying in Jacksonville, Fort Bragg and Langley Field 


the air but not on the ground. This in- My crew chief, Sergeant Tetu, reported all 
cludes the taxiing as well as the inspection gear and baggage stored away and our 
of the ship. With practice the actual fly- ship—number 66—warmed up and ready. 
ing becomes almost as involuntary as a In summer flying clothes but with heavy 
reflex action. It’s as easy as dropping in. winter equipment handy to facilitate getting 


You just take that stick and “pull it back into them when we left Jacksonville, we 
to take-off and then pull it back again to taxied out for the take-off. The nine of 


land.” Although this simple formula tech- us were in single file and just as we turned 
nically will get a light ship up and down it _ into the westerly wind for the departure the 
does not mean that it will produce an ac- first streak of sunrise reddened the waters 


complished pilot. Constant practice must of Biscayne Bay. Orders were to take-off 
follow and then a life-long course in the in trail by single ships and to form right 


age-old school of experience which is com- _eschelon at 1,500 feet over the neighbor- 
mon to all professions—we’ll call it “profi- ing town of Coconut Grove. One by one 
teering by mistakes.” the falcons gunned away into the brisk 

The overlooking of the slightest detail wind with just enough interval to escape 
may contribute to the most serious acci- the worst of the prop-wash of the preced- 


dent. There sticks out in my memory the (Continued on page 78) 














BY KURT RAND 


Newest aviation movie to be released is “‘l 
Wanted Wings”, based on the life of Army 
flyers. Herewith the story of its making. 


A squadron of BC-I's taxies out to make 
flight scenes. Note Lockheed camera ship. 


ing Paramount’s “I Wanted Wings” at 
Randolph Field near San Antonio, 

Texas, changed his schedule suddenly one 
day, turned to his assistant, Arthur Ja- 
cobson. 

“Get me Wayne Morris!” he ordered. 

“Sorry,” Jacobson replied. ‘“Wayne’s 
down at Stinson Field, flying a Cub 
Cruiser.” 

“Then get me Donlevy.” 

“Donlevy’s up with one of the Army 
pilots taking a few pictures of his own.” 

“Good night! Where’s Ray Milland?” 

“Learning to taxi a BT-14 over on ‘A’ 
stage,” said Jacobson. Leisen shook his 
head in bewilderment. He finally settled 
for William Holden, Constance Moore and 
Veronica Lake, went into the business of 
getting another scene “into the can.” 

Oddly enough, “I Wanted Wings,” a 
picture which will cost at least $1,500,000 
before the cameras have turned for the 
last time, has a cast of flyers. Morris, at 
this writing, has about 45 hours on 2S 
equipment, is scheduled to come up for 
his private license within the next fort- 
night or so. Milland, with 300 hours, is 
taking “refresher” time with Ted Morton 


[) int Para MITCHELL LEISEN, film- 


Posed but authentic is this crash scene. 
Plane is a damaged BT-I4 basic trainer. 
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The cameramen on this 50-foot platform are 
getting close-ups of plane flying at them. 
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Camera crew and director move in for a close-up of pilot 
and instructor in cockpit of trainer. Note Ray Milland. 


at the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. 
Brian Donlevy flew with the Air Corps 
during the World War. Leisen himself, 
although unlicensed, built up about 75 
hours of solo time some five years ago. 
And in the cast are John Trent who, un- 
der the name of LaVerne Brown, was a 
TWA co-pilot; Archie Twitchell, char- 
acter actor with about 150 hours, and 
several other qualified flyers. 

Morris was the outstanding out-of- 
camera-range flyer on the trek to San 
Antonio for filming at both Randolph and 
Kelly Fields. With a lieutenant-instruc- 
tor in the back cockpit he made several 
successful landings in a BT-9, a basic 
trainer. 

The film, based on the successful auto- 
biography by Lieut. Bierne Lay, Jr., Air 
Corps Reserve (inactive status) deals 
with the training and Randolph and Kelly 
and later maneuvers in which Lay took 
part. The picture uses the title and the 
background but reaches out for action, 
which includes the crashing and burning 
of a BT-14; the landing of the same type 
of ship in a “pocket handkerchief” field, 
and the erash of a Flying Fortress. 

The most spectacular sequence deals 
with a “black out” of Los Angeles in con- 
nection with Air Corps maneuvers. The 
film tale has had a heavy injection of 








love interest, of course, the lives of two 
girls having been woven into the plot. 
There’s even a “hot song,” introduced by 
Miss Lake at a replica of a San Antonio 
roof garden. 

From the standpoint of flyers, the chief 
interest will lie in correct technical detail. 
This is very nearly assured through the 
work of Lieutenant Lay, who acted as 
technical adviser; and Lieutenant William 
P. Nuckols, public relations officer at 
Randolph Field, who acted as liaison offi- 
cer. The picture could not have been 
made without the full cooperation of the 
War Department, which was interpreted 
by commanding officers of Randolph and 
Kelly Fields, Brig.-Gen. Rush B. Lincoln 
at March Field and Brig.-Gen. Millard 
O. Harmon, commander of the Gulf Coast 
Training Center as meaning that Para- 


Interested Army pilots and mechanics at Randolph Field watch movie crew shoot scene with bomber. 


mount was to have (1) full permission 
to film at any and all places on any field 
designated; (2) use of planes and facilities 
of all kinds; and (3) use of personnel in 
scenes in the picture. 

Spectacular flying was done for many 
of the shots by Capt. Thomas DuBose and 
Lieutenant Fred Gray. Three North 
American BC-1’s were loaned by Hamil- 
ton Field for a series of low-flying ma- 
neuvers in the vicinity of Fresno which, 
in the picture, end with the fatal crash of 
Wayne Morris just before graduation at 
Kelly Field. 

Paramount production men who have 
been working on actual filming for four 
months, set forth that more than $25,000,- 
000 worth of equipment, from training 
planes to the huge Boeing B-17’s, are 
seen in the production. From this stand- 


Having bailed out of his disabled plane, Star Wayne Morris contemplates some old- 
fashioned farm cooking. He is telephoning for Army salvage truck to get wrecked ship. 


} 





point “I Wanted Wings” will show more 
airplanes than any other film ever pro- 
duced—including such epics as “Wings,” 
“Hell’s Angels,” and “Dawn Patrol.” 

The picture is strictly not propaganda. 
Very definitely, in photographing bar- 
racks, training routine, mess halls, class 
rooms and social life it tends to show 
that the life of a flying cadet is very in- 
teresting—which it is—and at the same 
time concedes that it is a little more dan- 
gerous than just lying in bed, for in- 
stance. 

The flying scenes are spectacular. This 
is due to the flying of DuBose, Gray and 
many other pilots and the photographic 
work of Paul Mantz, veteran Hollywood 
stunt pilot, and Elmer Dyer, the aerial 
photographer. Mantz flew a low-winged 

(Continued on page 84) 


William Holden (left) portrays a flying 
cadet, Brian Donlevy an Army instructor. 











DONALD O. HERTY 


across the street from Grand Central 

Station in New York City was enclosed 
by a wooden fence riddled with peep- 
holes, around which crowded hundreds of 
people, members of the Knot-Hole Club. 
So many New Yorkers exhibited a lively 
interest in the construction work on busy 
42nd street that the managers of the 
building formed them into a club for ki- 
bitzers. 

But now the kibitzers have no excavat- 
ing to watch, for the Knot-Hole Club has 
been replaced with a chromium and mar- 
ble building, through which 1,000,000 air 
travelers will pass during 1941. This is 
the long-awaited Airlines Terminal. 

Rearing its ultra-modern head six 
stories above the street, the new structure 
replaces the individual airline ticket of- 
fices that formerly dotted New York’s 
Grand Central district. It’s the newest 


Nis long ago the 105 x 200-foot ditch 











The world’s first all-air passenger terminal 


is nearing completion in New York. 





But 


overflow crowds already are anticipated. 


office building in the Big Town and the 
only one of its kind in the world. Hence- 
forth passengers leaving from or arriving 
in New York by air have a terminal in 
the heart of the city’s business district. 
It is the firm conviction of airline officials 
that this is the answer to their prayers 
for service to New York’s downtown. 

Formerly, air passengers who desired to 
use the limousine service from the city to 
the airport had a choice of eight ticket of- 
fices and varying elapsed times to keep 
straight in his mind. Now the city ticket 
offices of the six New York lines have 
been merged into one structure. No mat- 
ter what one’s destination may be—it can 
range from New Orleans to Minneapolis, 
from Guam to Lisbon, from Boston to San 
Francisco—he need merely step into the 
Airlines Terminal and his worries are 
over. 

This new focal point of air transport 










Most startling feature of the Airlines 


Terminal is its entrance and huge map. 


impudently blinks an amber and green 
beacon at its rival, Grand Central Station, 
by night and by day steals an idea from 
Grand Central in the newsreel theater 
which occupies the westernmost end of 
the airline center, facing 42nd street. 

The building itself is as modern as the 
purpose for which it was erected. It is 
the only all welded-steel structure in 
New York. The exterior is of conven- 
tional Indiana limestone, but the main 
entrance of the building is the most star- 
tling of its features. It is a three-story 
convex map of the world done in colored 
stainless steel shining from a black back- 
ground. The doors are glass and gold 
and the escalator leading to the main floor 
chromium. Throughout the lobbies and 
public rooms this modern contrast of 
bright metal and clear glass is carried out 
in all the decorative schemes. No neon 
lights, no painted signs, no commercialism. 











The Airlines Terminal includes waiting rooms, public telephones, wire services 
and coach dispatching facilities. The latter controls all airport coach movements. 


In the main lobby, which is 150 feet long 
and 50 feet wide, ticket counters line the 
sides. Although this building is intended 
to serve the airlines for many years to 
come, it is worth noting that there is no 
space for expansion. Like the adminis- 
tration building at La Guardia field, the 
Terminal was designed before the airlines 
had cause to hope for the tremendous up- 
surge in business which they have ex- 
perienced during 1940 and expect to con- 
tinue through the next decade, as fast as 
they can buy equipment. 

Throughout, the Airlines Terminal is a 
maze of mechanical conveniences un- 
dreamed of a few years ago when the air- 
lines were struggling to support their old 
offices. Here are pneumatic tubes, eleva- 
tors that lift passenger coaches from the 
third basement to street level, a conveyor 
belt to carry baggage, elevators for lug- 
gage only, escalators for passengers and 
a road within the building down which 
limousines circle to deposit inbound loads 
in the first basement and continue to the 
third to catch the up-elevators. A restau- 
rant, a bar, a quick lunch counter and a 
newsreel theater are on the premises. 
There are a waiting room, public tele- 
phones, wire services, an information 
counter and a cage from which the coach 
dispatcher controls his arrivals and de- 
partures. In short, the airline officials 
who drew up the specifications for this 
terminal incorporated in it all those fa- 
cilities that had heretofore been lacking 
from their city offices. 

One reason for the length of time it took 
to build the terminal after the plans had 
been made was the rapid growth of the 
industry itself. Originally it was planned 
to operate all coaches entering and leav- 
ing the building on elevators. Later it 
became apparent that this would double 
the work of the elevators and cut in half 
the number of coach departures. So a 
ramp for inbound limousines was con- 
structed, leaving the six “levelators” for 
outbound cars only. Maximum number 
of departures an hour is estimated opti- 


mistically at 72, figuring one coach every 
five minutes for each elevator. Last sum- 
mer, loads during peak periods of busy 
days exceeded the capacity of the eleva- 
tors and some airline men believe that 
coach facilities will be inadequate from 
the beginning of operations. 

Other difficulties are foreseen in steer- 
ing passengers to the correct coaches. At 
times six will be loading at once for de- 
partures to the airport. With flights on 
different airlines scheduled to depart 
within minutes of one another, it is quite 
possible passengers boarding the wrong 
coaches will miss their planes. Knowing 
from previous experience that paper 
plans are never foolproof, the executives 
are requesting “heads up” handling from 
their employes and trusting to their good 


judgment to work out kinks expected in 
the first months’ operations. 

The existence of this consolidated air- 
line terminal is the outgrowth of a happy 
coincidence. The space it occupies for- 
merly supported New York’s old Belmont 
Hotel which went out of business in 1932 
Assessed at $3,000,000, the idle land was 
an expensive headache to its owners, the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. In the 
six years following demolition of the Bel- 
mont, only a beer garden and a flower 
shop had used the plot, but these enter- 
prises were hardly in keeping with the 
tremendous value of the property. Mu- 
tual was consequently searching New 
York for a suitable use for the land. 

The airlines, which in the early days of 
scheduled transportation had had a con- 
solidated ticket office in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, were considering a return to the 
“union terminal” idea because of the ul- 
timate economy and convenience it would 
enable. But it was Floyd DeL. Brown, 
president of the Bethlehem Engineering 
Corporation, who recognized the relation- 
ship between the airlines’ vague dream 
and Mutual’s urgent need. 

“Some time early in October, 1937,” re- 
calls John B. Peterkin, the Terminal 
architect, “I got a telephone call late at 
night. It was Mr. Brown. He was ex- 
cited. He told me that he had found the 
perfect solution to the old Belmont site. 
Now bear in mind that that site was ex- 
tremely valuable, that there was a de- 
pression, and every architect and builder 
in New York had attempted to draw 
plans for a structure there that would be 
suitable for the location and prove finan- 
cially worthwhile for the owner.” 

Together Brown and Peterkin contacted 
airline executives. They got the imme- 
diate support of John B. Carey, vice- 
president of the Grand Central Cadillac 
Renting Corporation, which operates the 
limousines. The airline men were du- 

(Continued on page 76) 





Actual airline passengers will be concerned only with the new building's first two 
floors. Other space will be devoted to airline offices, shops and a newsreel theater. 
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EMEMBER how grandmother used to 


bake those swell pies? She put in a 
pinch of this and a handful of that and 


hrew it all together without any seeming 











y L il — 
a then stuck the result in the 
\pparently she forgot all about it 
until just the rigl moment when she 
pened the oven door and there it was 
ely browned 
To a casual observer’s eye, that is the 
same method Technical Sergeant Ralph 
Gray of Wright Field, Dayton, O.. used 
n building his new hydraulic fuel system 
about which Air Corps heads are more than 
1 little jubilant. Behind grandmother’s ap- 
arent lack of t was her experience 
born of long association with flour and salt 
ind the other ingredients that good little 
pies are made of, She knew what her old 
range could do, to And following the 


same parallel, Sergeant Gray’s new fuel 
} it his expert mechanic’s 
with aircraft 


system has behind 


l his long experience 


He is no engineer and he does not claim 
I But he is an expert with tools; he 
as and he has the skill to reproduce 
And one thing more— 
to work steadily 
overtime until he 





his ideas in metals. 
I logged perseverance 


long hours 





acnieves success 


final result of those long hours over 





period trial and error 1s a 

h the War De- 

partment believes will give American air- 
nes mportant dvantage over the 
nes of other great powers. Its chief 

erit lies in the ct that it will maintain 
sta el pressure for airplane engines 
regardless of altitude. Up until the time 
that Sergeant Gr nd his idea came along 


there was a bugal of all high altitude 
That is the 
of high test gasoline to vaporize 
hter pressure of thin high alti- 


appens the fuel line is 


flight known as “vapor lock.” 





stopped as effectively as if somebody stuck 
a hunk of mud in it. Your engine spits and 
quits cold. 

But now with the new Gray fuel system, 
the most essential part of which is a regu- 
lator which maintains a constant pressure 


the fuel 


line regardless of what the out- 
side atmospheric pressure may be, the Air 
Corps believes it has vapor lock licked to a 
faretheewell. Si ble is the new sys- 
tem regarded that its installation has been 
the planes now in pro- 


valua 


ordered on many of 


duction for the Air Corps expansion pro- 
gran The system is too good for story 
material. Wright Field engineers and Ser- 


geant Gray are under orders to keep quiet 
about the secret behind the new system— 
the certain something in the mechanism 
which makes it a success where other hy- 
draulic fuel systems have failed in high alti- 
tudes. One of the last things Secretary of 


W at Harry W oodt 


ng did before his resig- 


nation was to write a personal letter of 
commendation to Sergeant Gray. Coming 
fr e head of the War Department to a 
lowly non-com, that is something very rare 
indeed 


SMART SERGEANT 


by Alexander McSurely 





The Army Air Corps usually doesn't make a fuss over 


its officers, much less an enlisted man. 


But Sergeant 


Ralph Gray is not just an ordinary Army technician. 





Sergeant Gray is stationed at Wright Field. 


If more cannot be told about the fuel 
system more can be said about the quiet, 
unassuming man who developed it. His 
qualifications include a high school educa- 
tion and the Air Corps mechanics’ course 
at the Technical School at Chanute Field, 
I1l.—that and nothing more. 

Born at Sun Dance, Wyo., February 4, 
1900, he was raised in Kansas where he en- 
listed at Fort Riley in 1919. He joined the 
motor transport corps and within six weeks 
was advanced to the rank of sergeant. He 
dropped out of the Army for a few months 
after the expiration of his first enlistment, 


but went back, again at Fort Riley, in De- 
cember, 1921, this time in the Air Corps and 
retaining his sergeancy. Again in 1927 he 
left the Army to operate a trucking business 
at Portland, Ore., for two years, but in 
March, 1929, he came back to Fort Riley 
and re-enlisted. The following year he 
went to Chanute Field for his machinist’s 
course and then he was transferred to Lang- 
ley Field, Va. 

Not long after he went to Langley Field 
he was advanced to shop foreman in recog- 
nition of his mechanical ability. It was 

(Continued on page 79) 
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GUARANTEED 


Vought-Sikorsky paid $30,000 for the Bridgeport school’s equipment. Operation cost is $8,000 monthly. 


HE alarming shortage of skilled air- 

craft workers—one of the conditions 

which must be overcome to speed up 
the nation’s national defense program— 
is being solved quickly and satisfactorily 
at the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Co. fac- 
tory in Stratford, Conn. 

The difficulty experienced by airplane 
manufacturers in filling their shops with 
expert workers seemed on the verge of 
creating a serious bottleneck in the in- 
dustry’s progress, but in the town of 
Stratford (population 22,184), Vought- 
Sikorsky is in the midst of converting 
2,000 greenhorns into capable and trusted 
aircraft workmen. 

Months after the Connecticut experi- 
ment had proved its worth, Republic, on 
nearby Long Island, undertook a similar 
training program. Republic’s immediate 
project was on a larger scale than that 
supplying trained young men to the 
Connecticut factory, but Connecticut’s 
several-month headstart provided a de- 
cided edge on results accomplished. 

The Vought-Sikorsky program is 
unique in that it is one of the first in the 
United States to operate with the co- 
operation of the state trade schools. In 
fact the trade school in nearby Bridge- 
port, Connecticut’s industrial center, was 
so eager to cooperate that officials, with 
but a few days notice, cleared one of its 
own masonry classrooms to make room 
for aircraft riveting. 


by JOHN H. PINKERMAN 


Photographs by James P. Schwartz 


One major aircraft manufacturer has taken 
the labor-shortage problem into its own 
hands, training skilled workers wholesale. 


In operation slightly more than six 
months, the training course has more 
than justified its expense to the company. 
About 300 men have “graduated” from the 
12-week school to jobs in the shop. Only 
one has been discharged for incompe- 
tence. Many have won rapid promotion. 

The Vought-Sikorsky Company pur- 
chased all equipment for the school at a 
cost of approximately $30,000. Opera- 
tion cost is $8,000 per month. This bill 
is shared by the National Defense Emer- 
gency fund. The figures seem high but, 
as one administrative head pointed out, 
two simple facts justify the outlay. First, 
production schedules at the plant leave 
no time for anything in the way of in- 
struction for inexperienced help. Second, 
one faulty operation by an unskilled hand 
can ruin $20,000 worth of airplane con- 
struction. Thus the assurance that every 
man in the plant’s force of nearly 6,000 


has at least an elementary knowledge of 
his particular task, pays dividends. 
Successful from the point of view of 
employer, the training school has been 
equally successful in the eyes of em- 
ployes, both those who received train- 
ing and those who were employed before 
the school was opened. The school grad- 
uates, unemployed when they entered 
the course, are assured of jobs at the 
factory on completion of their prescribed 
work—provided, of course, that they finish 
satisfactorily. Employes who were at the 
plant prior to the school’s opening have 
been aroused by the progress of their 
new fellow workers and have demanded 
night courses to improve their own skills. 
In response the company has author- 
ized night classes, three nights weekly, 
in engineering, blueprint reading, and 
mathematics and general shop advance- 
ment. There already are three times as 
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These students are working in the 


school. The courses last a 


many applicants for the evening classes 
as can be accommodated. 

But let’s get back to the day classes 
and something about their history. About 
March, 1940, the need for skilled airplane 
workers began to be manifest. The fac- 
tory employment lists had jumped from 
400 to 2,400 in less than a year—due 
partly to the consolidation of the Sikor- 
sky and Chance-Vought divisions of the 
United Aircraft Corporation and partly 
because of authorized and anticipated 
U. S. Navy contracts. Chance-Vought 
had been located in East Hartford, Conn., 
the home of Pratt & Whitney and 
Hamilton Standard, engine and propeller 
divisions of the United Aircraft; but 
moved to Stratford with the consolida- 
tion. At that time additions were built 
to the Stratford factory to provide 450,000 
square feet of floor space. Another addi- 
tion, providing 184,000 square feet, now 
is in construction. 

As company officials met to confer on 
the need for more skilled workmen they 
were presented with facts showing hun- 
dreds of job applicants at the employ- 
ment office each week—but none in the 
long line of applicants at the plant office 
could point to airplane experience. The 
experienced men had already been 
absorbed. 

While the study of a possible solution 
to the problem was in progress, Vought- 
Sikorsky experienced a change in man- 
agement. United Aircraft directors re- 
placed the general manager, factory 
superintendent and other key executives. 
The new management, instead of side- 


Students in a blueprint class study the 
plans of the old Sikorsky S-42 airliner. 


hand sheet met 


bout 12 weeks. 


Vought-Sikorsky 
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tracking the study of employment, 
plunged into it and received authoriza- 
tion to undertake some type of job train- 
ing scheme. The orders were: “Find 
some way to train 2,000 men.” 

The usual red tape followed but, on 
May 2, a conference was held with offi- 
cials of the Bridgeport State Trade 
school. A cooperative plan was definitely 
decided upon at this meeting. Four days 
later the trade school furnished study 
courses for approval by factory execu- 
tives. On May 13, exactly 11 days after 
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the idea was born, there were 32 trainees 
at the school beginning the 12-weeks 
course. 

Instructors were at that time—and still 
are—selected from the ranking foremen 
of the factory. Officials decided that the 
factory foremen were best qualified to 
teach prospective employes the type of 
work desired. Instructors’ salaries are 
paid by the state. 

Riveting and sheet metal working 
equipment was installed in the one room 
at the trade school assigned for the 
course. The one room soon proved in- 
adequate, the group of 32 increasing to 
50 in less than two weeks. 

More rooms were turned over to the 
classes at the trade school on July 29 
when the program included 150 students 
and 12 instructors. Progress was so rapid 
and the plant’s need for men so great that 
class leaders were taken ahead of sched- 
ule and placed in jobs as helpers at the 
factory, sometimes after only eight weeks 
of training. 

The need for men became more acute 
daily. Finally, on September 30, eight 
unused rooms in a Bridgeport city school 
house were turned over to the course. 
Enrollment immediately jumped to the 
300 with trainees leaving daily for jobs 
and new applicants arriving to begin 
their study of fundamentals of aircraft 
work. Plant officials have made no 
definite rules regarding ages of students 
in the classes. They prefer youths be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20, declaring 
that response to instruction is best in that 
bracket. There also are students who 
are in their late forties. With no pay 
envelopes during the training period, the 
classes for the most part comprise young 
men without dependents. 

The machinery controlling the selec- 
tion of trainees operates carefully but 
without waste motion—the need for speed 
being too urgent to permit that. Care- 
ful study has produced a system that 
works simply, quickly and effectively. 

(Continued on page 74) 













U. S. ARMY 


Every detail common to a good daylight 
picture is evident in this flash view of 
Rochester, N. Y. Note bomb reflection. 


new, secret weapon destined to influ- 

ence the course of aerial warfare. Its 
vital details closely guarded, the device 
just has been demonstrated publicly, to 
the amazement of civilians and delight 
of military officers. 

The new weapon is a magnesium photo- 
graphic “flash bomb.” Although in the 
process of development for years, it now 
has been brought to a stage that permits 
the taking of aerial pictures at night with 
daylight accuracy. Using no parachute 
and operating in conjunction with a spe- 
cially synchronized aerial camera, the 
“bomb” makes possible exceedingly clear 
pictures of terrain, bridges, troops, em- 
placements, camps and other military ob- 
jects—from several thousand feet up. 

Examination of the flare’s operation 
reveals the import of this weapon which 
kills darkness. Major tests, made recent- 
ly in Rochester, N. Y., with the co-oper- 
ation of the Eastman Company, disclose 
the value of this weapon which often will 


Tees U. S. Army is proud possessor of a 


BOMBARDMEN 


by ROBERT S. JOHANSON 


The newest weapon of the Army Air Corps shoots 
pictures instead of bullets. Much of the credit be- 
longs to hard-working Maj. George W. Goddard. 


be at least as important in warfare—and 
perhaps more valuable—than mere ex- 
plosives. 

The Army officer mostly responsible is 
Maj. George W. Goddard, photographic 
research chief at Wright Field, Dayton, 
O. A 51-year-old former Rochester 
newspaper cartoonist, the major saw his 
years of research and work reach a new 
peak of success at Rochester. When the 
tests were finished, when Rochester had 
been “bombed” repeatedly, Major God- 
dard, with pardonable exuberance, com- 
mented: 

“I forecast this will mark the end of the 
day when military leaders prayed for 


darkness or for a few extra hours of day- 
light.” 

To understand the workings of this flare 
bomb, it is necessary to explain its ef- 
fects, its history, its construction—as far 
as Uncle Sam will permit—and, finally, 
its significance. .. . 

High in the night sky drones a Douglas 
B-18A bomber. A city twinkles far be- 
low—Rochester, an American community 
at peace which soon will witness far- 
reaching tests. Only a dull moon slides 
from behind soft clouds. The B-18A 
keeps circling for altitude. Suddenly, at 
9:30 p. m., blinding light splits the heav- 
ens. A tremendous blast startles resi- 
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Major Goddard (left) and Lieutenant Cooper are holding the special aerial camera used in new system. 


dents. The city’s streets are fleetingly 
brilliant. Concussion rattles windows. 
Just as suddenly, blackness again shrouds 
everything except the city’s own myriad 
lights. On thunders the bomber. Again 
—a flash. Again a huge clap as though 
lightning had struck with a hundred 
mighty bolts. Once more, that blinding 
brilliance. 

Little do street-gawking laymen, im- 
pressed with the spectacular effects of the 
Army’s “game,” realize the potential mil- 
itary value of this demonstration. But it 
is a revelation of the light that generals 
have prayed for through generations of 
wars; an example of a means of shooting 
night aerial pictures, of discovering enemy 
movements and positions, of gaining that 
all-important “first knowledge.” For this 
flare, in Major Goddard’s words, gives 
light “about equivalent to that of the sun 
at the horizon—or sunset.” 

What, then, is this non-destructive flare 
bomb of which Army officers are so 
proud? After the pilot of the B-18A, 
Lieut. Marcus Cooper, brings the ship 
down, we study the flare and hear Major 
Goddard describe it. For, though kept in 


comparative secrecy, the flare bomb is 
not wholly mysterious. Its operation is 
outwardly public; only its components 
and exact performance figures are with- 
held. 

When the flash bomb explodes undis- 
closed millions of candlepower flash, for 
about a sixth of a second. In this frac- 
tion of time an automatic aerial camera 
functions. In the next few minutes men 
in the plane can develop the picture and 
drop the prints to officers below. This 
gives the command an exact idea of the 
battle or operations scene. 

The camera itself is not especially com- 
plicated. It is in a vertical suspension 
mount for shooting down from the plane’s 
floor. It has a photo-electric cell and 
electric control apparatus for synchron- 
ization. Giving an 8x10-inch negative, 
the camera is operated by the photo- 
electric cell. When the flare bursts, the 
cell picks up the flash and sends an im- 
pulse to the control box which, in turn, 
boosts the current up to a point suf- 
ficient to trip the shutter. That is the 
fundamental principle of the device. 

Main point of this new method of night 


observation is the flare itself. Major 
Goddard says: “There have been times in 
the history of the world when an hour or 
more of daylight would have changed the 
tide of battle which, in turn, would have 
influenced the sweep of history. Now 
we have that ‘daylight.’ It’s in this light 
bomb. We can take pictures of troop 
movements, of harbor and railroad activi- 
ties previously shielded by nightfall. We 
can check the results of bombs dropped 
during daylight.” Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany scientists who have cooperated with 
the major back up his statements. 

What procedure does the Army fol- 
low? Into the bomber climb Major God- 
dard and Lieutenant Cooper. As the ship 
takes off Major Goddard, inside, readies 
his flying laboratory. Only the plane’s 
red, green and white lights gleam like 
pin points to ground observers as the 
bomber climbs to 5,000 feet. Lieutenant 
Cooper, formerly with United Air Lines, 
heads the bomber over the area selected 
for the experiment. Then, in position, 
the ship drops a flash bomb. Down it hur- 
tles past the tail. It bursts and an ap- 











This is the Douglas B-I8A bomber used in Rochester night flash photography flights. 
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Above are flash bombs used in photography. 


proximate five-mile diameter alights for 
a fraction of a second. 

In that instant, however, the camera’s 
photo-electric cell flicks the shutter. The 
picture snaps through and the camera is 
immediately ready for the next flare’s im- 
pulse. The shutter trips at the peak of 
the flash, about one-5,000th of a second 
after the explosion. The flares, cylin- 
drical objects resembling a giant 40- or 
50-pound firecracker, are constructed so 
they will not explode upon impact with 
the ground should they prove to be a 
photographic dud. 

A highly important aspect of the flare 
is that its flash is so blinding that it con- 
ceals the position of the reconnaissance 
plane from ground batteries. This, ob- 
viously will aid nightly forays over enemy 
lines, affording comparative safety to the 
plane crews. It will bring another ele- 


Below is one type of night aerial camera equipment, disassembled and with its case. 
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ment of surprise into modern air warfare. 

Major Goddard began work on a flare 
in Rochester in 1925 and took his first 
pictures with the precursor of the present 
flare in 1926. Since then he has contin- 
ued his experiments; has visited Roches- 
ter from time to time and has conducted 
other experiments in Dayton. His success 
represents the ultimate in flare develop- 
ment. Officers remember the “flying tor- 
pedo” or small glider of 15 years ago 
which carried 60 pounds of the explosive, 
was pulled by a plane and allowed to ex- 
plode behind the plane. The obvious 
danger cancelled this plan. Another flare- 
bombing attempt was made with flares 
composed of 50- and 75-pound charges of 
ordinary flash powder. This bomb also 
was dangerous and unsatisfactory because 
of weight and poor lighting stability and 
presence of flicker. 

After considerable work with labora- 
tory scientists in private companies, the 
Army now has produced its latest, most 
successful flash bomb. It is highly satis- 
factory and requires few—if any—refine- 
ments. It is safe, bright and operates 
easily. Though touted in some press re- 
ports as a “billion-candlepower flare,” it 
probably generates less than that, research 
men believe. Best evidence of its power is 
the photograph accompanying this article 
—and Major Goddard’s statement that it 
is equal to sunset light. However, exact 
power of the flare is a military secret. 

How do military observers view this 
“latest thing”? What is its significance? 
A bit of background is in order. Today’s 
warfare stresses air power to the utmost. 
National defense plans for the United 
States, likewise emphasizing air fleets, 
have been accompanied with an equally 
great amount of observation work. With 
accurate knowledge of enemy positions, it 
is obviously exceedingly difficult and at 
times impossible for pilots to drop their 
bombs with greatest accuracy. English 
bombers, for example, often have been 
instructed to return to their bases and 
drop their bombs into the sea if they have 
been unable to locate the definite objec- 
tive sought. 

It is photo-spotting—the exact pictur- 
ing of targets—which the U. S. Army 
now is bringing to an hitherto unheard- 
of preciseness. Flares, of course, are no 
new military development. Reports from 
London and Berlin tell of their use in 
both Nazi and R.A.F. reconnaissance and 
attacks. Usually—probably invariably— 
they have been parachute flares. But 
these are “small fry” compared to Uncle 
Sam’s new weapon. Also, parachute 
flares tend to show up the attacking 
plane. 

Even oblique pictures are successful 
with the aid of the new flare. Major 
Goddard, for example, flew over a Lake 
Ontario harbor one night during his 
Rochester experiments and returned with 
satisfactory photos of the military objec- 
tive. Daylight reconnaissance, in con- 
trast to the methods possible with this 
aerial flashlight, often has proven to be 
a mission accomplished at frightful loss, 
if at all. Interceptor fighters and anti- 
aircraft batteries can shoot down observ- 
ers or swerve them from their course. 
(Continued on page 89) 
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On experimental models of the Harvey de- 
vice, controls were crude and exposed. 


Pst years, airmen have wanted to fly a 
straight line from point to point. But, 
only in exceptional conditions that are 
beyond human control, has this previ- 
ously been possible. Recently there was 
demonstrated to a few Army and Navy 
officials and airline executives a direc- 
tional automatic radio control. 

This is a completely new type of radio 
control. It draws figurative white traffic 
lines in the sky, then holds the plane on 
those lines without any more help from 
the pilot than flipping a couple of buttons. 
Behind this new development are years 
of experimentation. Ahead appear al- 
most unlimited possibilities for increased 
safety and efficiency in our rapidly grow- 
ing air traffic. 

Radio homing devices aren’t new, of 
course. They’ve been in use for years, 
and are standard on all the air transports. 


This vacuum servo motor is actuated automatically by the 
radio signals, keeps plane straight by operating rudder. 


FLOMER 


by HAROLD MARQUIS 


Here is the latest version of a radio homing 


device—with a few new additions. 


Perhaps 


this development will make radio navigation 


as foolproof as pilots have been hoping for. 


One type simply indicates whether the 
plane is headed toward a given point and 
requires the pilot to exercise constant 
control to hold his course. Another type 
is combined with an automatic pilot, 
which operates the rudder to hold the 
nose of the ship toward the radio trans- 
mitter. All that any homing device has 
been able to do is hold the nose of the 
plane toward the sending station. In any 
cross-wind the ship describes an are and 
may end up approaching the station from 
a direction entirely different from that 
first taken. In the extreme case of a 
whirlwind, the plane might completely 
circle the transmitter, its nose always 
pointing toward the station. It is not 
uncommon for a plane to be blown many 
miles off course, possibly into dangerous 
territory. 

The new control, developed in Los An- 


Below is instrument 
stations are dialed 


geles by the Harvey Machine Company 
and demonstrated by Pilot Frank Wallace, 
has two radio receivers. Two radio sta- 
tions are chosen that are on the proposed 
line of flight and each receiving set is 
tuned to one of these stations. The sig- 
nals are mixed in the control that oper- 
ates the automatic pilot so that the plane 
is held in an absolute straight line, re- 
gardless of cross-winds or other outside 
conditions. To make this possible, the 
plane will often fly up-wind, or “crab,” at 
an angle to the true course, but the body 
of the ship exactly follows the imaginary 
white line. 

Frank Wallace believes in testing, not 
talking, but finally admitted the new con- 
trol was ready and a date was arranged to 
fly from Long Beach. His big Stinson 
looks like an electrical laboratory, so he 
explained that the instruments were in 


panel now used, showing how two radio 
and simple method of selecting course. 
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the freight compartment instead of under 
the instrument board only to make them 
easier to see. To a layman, the outfit 
looks like an oversized battery set with 
an unintelligible set of control knobs and 
pointers. The demonstration, however, 
was more than clear. 

“Here’s what we'll do,” Wallace said, 
before we took off. “We'll fly to KFI and 
then you watch this map till we get to 
KNX.” He had a big detail map with a 
straight line between the two stations 
Practically every bridge, oil refinery and 
clump of trees along the course was 
clearly marked. 

It was a good day for the test for there 
was plenty of wind, but visibility was un- 
limited, so we had to imagine the fog to 
make the problem complete. We 
off and Wallace flipped a dial and said we 
were on the automatic pilot tuned to KFI 
Pretty soon the plane started doing nice, 
tight figure eights and, sure enough, there 
were the radio towers. Every time we 
crossed the station we split the towers as 
accurately as a surveyor. 

Then the pilot flipped a couple of dials 
that said “from” and “to” and told us to 
start checking the map. We flew so close 
to the course that he had to dip a wing 
to let us see the landmarks. No geometry 
instructor ever drew a more accurate 
“straight line between two given points.” 

“Keep an eye on this dial,” Wallace 
yelled over the engine noise and finally 
managed the explanation that it regis- 
tered the degrees we varied off course 


1 
tOoK 


Two little pointers were flickering a little, 
but neither one ever got past the one- 
degree mark. One green and one red eye 
kept winking at us near the top of the 
bank of cockpit instruments. We finally 
figured out that they showed which way 
the rudder was being turned—back and 
forth for fractional seconds to hold the 
plane dead on the line. 

We flew over KNX and did some more 
neat criss-cross then, with the automatic 
controls off, headed for a point about 
half-way between stations but several 
miles off the line. ‘“We’re lost in the fog,” 
Wallace said, “and we want to get back 
on course.” He tuned the two dials to 
KFI and KNX, flipped the controls to a 
90° reading and around we went, exactly 
at right angles to the original course we 
had followed. Then he turned one sta- 
tion to “from” and the other to “to,” and 
we turned to head right down the line 
again toward our starting point. 

Any course can be flown, with two sta- 
tions ahead, behind, ahead or behind, or 
at right angles. By lining up two trans- 
mitters at the field, blind landings on a 
50-foot runway are possible. Commercial 
stations are not necessary as the radio 
also picks up weather signals, beams and 
the inaudible signals the radio engineer 
calls “unmodulated.” 

“Suppose we want to send a bomber 
over a ship in a known position,” Wallace 
explains. “All we have to do is line up a 
couple of portable, field transmitters on 
the proposed course, tune your receivers 


to the ‘from’ position and away you go. 
Get to the objective, drop your load, 
switch the receivers to ‘to’ and you’re on 
a perfectly straight line back home 
again.” 

Another unique feature of the Harvey 
control is what its inventors call a pro- 
portionating device. Ordinarily, with 
either manual or automatic pilot con- 
trol, the rudder action throws the air- 
plane across its course and it must be 
pulled back again, constantly criss-cross- 
ing or “hunting.” This is eliminated by 
an automatic volume control in the two 
radio receivers, by which the amplification 
of the receiver is inversely proportional 
to the signal strength. Thus, a plane 10 
off course receives twice the rudder ac- 
tion as one 5° off course. As the airplane 
approaches its course the rudder action is 
decreased until the ship flies straight 
ahead. 

As explained, the signals from two sta- 
tions are proportionately mixed in the re- 
ceiving set. This combined signal then 
actuates the vacuum servo motor, which 
is the operating control of the automatic 
pilot. This motor deflects the rudder ex- 
actly the right amount to right or left to 
hold the plane on its straight-line course. 
Refinements in the original models have 
brought the weight of this complete 
equipment down to about 60 pounds or 
approximately two-thirds that of conven- 
tional radio equipment. 

END 


Diagrams below illustrate difference between Harvey device and homing radio equipment now being used. 
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44 QARRISON you want? That’s her 

H up there in 209.” 

The reporter glanced skywards 
where a bright yellow Fleet was cannonad- 
ing down in a tight spin. “That can’t be 
her,” he said. “That’s an Air Force plane.” 

“Sure it is. And she’s teaching a p.o.p. 
(provisional pilot officer in the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force) his aerobatics,” the han- 
gar mechanic replied 

When the plane side slipped in and was 
idling in place on the line, two figures were 
visible in the cockpit. First to bound out 
was a slim boyish figure, who once on the 
ground brushed off her helmet and shook 
out her hair. It was Helen M. Harrison 
coming in from a sortie in the clouds where 
she had been teaching an R.C.A.F. student 
the rudiments of military flying. The only 
woman engaged in teaching enlisted airmen 
in Canada to fly, Miss Harrison was sec- 
ond instructress at the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Flying Club, near Kitchener, Ontario, Ca- 
nada, assisting Chief Instructor Harvey 
McPherson in preparing the Dominion’s 
fledglings for battle. 

Miss Harrison has since severed her con- 
nection with the flying club in an attempt 
) get a job either ferrying warplanes from 
tories to Air Force training centers or 
instructing pilots at one of the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan training 
fields. She also is trying, with more than 


































Helen Harrison has flown in the U. S., South Africa, Britain and Canada. 


2,000 flying hours to her credit, to join 
forces with the English and Canadian vet- 
eran pilots who are ferrying American- 
made warplanes across the Atlantic to the 
Royal Air Force. “There’s hardly any hope 
for that however,” she said wryly. “They 


don’t seem to want women in this war.” 


At the K-W Flying Club, 


five R.C.A.F. students every two months 


But if she is accepted at one of the 18 air 
training centers under the Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan she will be assisting in 


training 24 pilots every month. 


Canada’s only woman instructor of mil- 
itary students and believed to be the only 
woman in the world engaged in such work 
is entirely feminine in spite of her position 
which most people regard as purely a man’s 


job. With 10 of her R.C.A.F. students al- 
ready on active service “somewhere in Eng- 
land and Canada,” Miss Harrison is prov- 
ing her contention that flying “is a woman’s 


job.” The blonde aviatrix believes there is 


a definite niche for women in aviation, and 
particularly in wartime aviation. 

“There is no end to the jobs which wom- 
en pilots could do in wartime,” says Miss 
Harrison, pointing out that both England 
and South Africa have auxiliary corps 
made up of members of her sex. “We could 
deliver military planes from the factories, 
fly mail and transport and instruct war pi- 





Instructors 
McPherson and Harrison were turning out 





by A. D. STUEBING 


It isn’t often one finds an at- 
tractive young lady teaching 
military pilots to fly. Miss 
Helen Harrison, though, has 


soloed many Canadian pilots 


lots in flying. We could do all the ‘behind 
the lines jobs’ and release men for the ac- 
tual business of fighting.” Of course the 
reserve corps in England and South Africa 
still do not give women the job of instruct- 
ing Air Force students, but Miss Harrison 
asserts that now the ice has been broken in 
her case with apparent success there is no 
reason why the normal objections to wom- 
en doing the job can’t be broken down. 

Vancouver-born, Miss Harrison spent her 
early years in Canada and then, before she 
started school, moved with her family to 
England. Her academic education in 
Britain was topped off by a term in a Bel- 
gian school. After completing school, just 
reaching her majority, she planned to enter 
the hairdressing business. But a few air- 
plane flights in England changed her mind 
and she turned to flying. That was in May, 
1933. From the beginning she proved to 
have what it takes to be a good flyer. She 
made her first solo flight after six and 
three-quarter hours of dual instruction, 
with a hiatus of four months in her train- 
ing. That training had been taken in two 
different types of planes—a Moth and an 
Avian. 

In February, 1934, she was issued her 
private license in England. About this time 
she decided to tell her parents about her 
flying. “I waited until I had my 
before I told them because I thought they 
might object,” she says. For a short time 
after that she confined her flying to flitting 
about in her own planes. “I had a bit of 
money of my own and could afford to do 
that then,” she recalls. In 1935 she jour- 
neyed to Singapore where she kept up her 
flying by an occasional flight 

It was not until 1936. after she had vis- 
ited South Africa, that Miss Harrison be- 
gan to take her flying seriously. In that 
year she obtained her British commercial 
“B” license which is almost equivalent to 
a transport license in Canada except that 
not so many flying hours are required 

“I did joy riding for about two and a 
half months after that which was my first 
venture into aviation in a commercial way,” 
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she said. “I heard they needed instructors 
very badly in South Africa so I decided to 
go there. But prior to leaving I obtained 
my instructor’s endorsement in England. 
Late in 1936 I returned to South Africa 
and obtained a job as an instructor. About 
this time South Africa was beginning its 
scheme to train 1,000 students for the South 
African Air Force in three years. One day 
a military official came around and tested 
me as an instructor and much to my sur- 
prise said I could train them, which I did.” 

This unadorned statement tells little of 
Helen's activities as an instructor for two 
and a half years in Africa. She merited a 
letter of recommendation from Squadron 
Leader W. C. Kennedy of the R.A.F. who 
examined her and “found her satisfactory. 
She obtained very good results with her 
pupils.” This seems to suggest military red 
tape was snipped more easily than usual. 
Actually there was such a dearth of in- 
structors there at the time that everyone 
capable of doing the job was employed, 
Miss Harrison says. 

While in South Africa she flew, and be- 
came the first woman in the empire to do 
so, a military aircraft—a Hawker Hart, 
one of the swift two-seater fighters of the 
R.A.F. This plane, although now replaced 
by even faster ships, was in its day one 
of the first-line ships of the R.A.F. This 
took place while taking a military refresher 
course there. Early in 1939 Helen returned 
to England where she obtained a position 
as instructor of the Civil Air Guard, an 
auxiliary of the R.A.F. similar to the Na- 
tional Guard in the United States 

Her family had moved to Richmond, Va., 
and Miss Harrison followed them there. 
She obtained her U. S. commercial 2S rat- 
ing after a month’s training. Then she 
learned instructors were needed in Canada. 
She drove to Ottawa, Dominion capital, 
where she was advised to interview Col 
D. G. H. Joy, chief of the department of 
transport for Ontario at Toronto. There 
she was passed as an instructor. From 
Toronto she moved to Hamilton, Ontario, 
where she served as a test pilot and in- 
structor with the Cub Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 

It was from that position she went to 
the K-W Flying Club last November to 
train R.C.A.F. students. For a month 
Miss Harrison was sole instructor at the 
field, having complete charge of the five 
Air Force men then training there and also 
giving instruction to civilian pilots 

In her late 20’s—Helen refuses to com- 
mit herself about her exact age—she is 
strictly a pilot while on the field. In a 
trim outfit of saxe-blue coveralls, with her 
blonde curls hidden under her helmet, abil- 
ity and authority stick out all over her. Al- 
though she has not yet taken her military 
refresher course with the R.C.A.F.—her 
application for this is pending—Helen is 
able to teach her students all they need to 
know about slow rolls, snap rolls, loops, 
spins and inverted flying. Her refresher 
course in South Africa stands her in good 
stead now and she has added many instruc- 
tional hours since. Her daring is unques- 
tioned and while she refrains from boast- 
ful discussion of her work an extract from 
the South Africa Air Neus, December, 
1937, gives an insight into this phase of her 
(Continued on page 87) 











Rubber Tanks for U. S. Warplanes 








UBBER fuel tanks are no longer a fea- 

ture found exclusively in European war- 
planes. The bullet-sealing tank directly 
above is being installed in a Douglas 
bomber for the British; U. S. military and 
Naval planes also are being so equipped. 
Developed by the United States Rubber 
Company, this particular tank immediately 
seals closed holes made by .30 and .50 cali- 
ber bullets. In contrast to this tank is the 
big rubber-sealed fuel tank (right) removed 
from a German Heinkel bomber shot down 
in England by the R. A. F. According to 
the British, this tank holds 280 gallons of 
fuel, is basically rubber-covered with the 
usual metal construction inside. Both Ger- 
man and British warplanes use tanks sim- 
ilar to this. 








Licenses 








Pennies for Heavens 











- a special bulletin to Fiy1nc, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority released the fol- 
lowing monthly statistics: 
Dec.1 Dec. 1 
1940 1939 
Pilot certificates of compe- 
COMED GOCIVE 66.6.8 oe ees ore 62,000 30,821 
Airline Transport pilot cer- 
ificates of competency ac- 


Ue catia sien nae 2366 1,996 
Student pilot certificates ac- 
ae tare a a cons toed 77,290 29,657 


Glider pilot certificates of 


competency active ........ 137 167 
Student glider pilot certifi- 
cates active 484 247 


Mechanic certificates of com- 

petency active ........... 11,005 10,252 
Parachute rigger certificates 

of competency active..... 
Certificated aircraft active..16,500 12,444 
Uncertificated aircraft active 491 963 
Certificated gliders active... 39 42 
Uncertificated gliders active. 102 183 






BROWNSVILLE, TEX., man recently 

walked up to the local Braniff Airways 
ticket counter and stacked up 19 pounds of 
pennies to pay for a ticket to Dallas. The 
man, owner of several coin-operated ma- 
chines, left Bill Basden (left) and Claude 
d’Hemecourte with a novel morning’s work. 
The passenger was halfway to Dallas by 
the time they’d counted the 2,800 coins. 
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The Aircraft Owners and Pilots As- 
sociation, with Service Headquarters 
in the Transportation Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is a non-profit organization 
formed and composed of non-sched- 
uled aircraft pilots and/or owners 
exclusively. The AOPA operates with 
a full-time professional staff and is 
the largest group of civilian pilots in 
the world. This column is devoted to 
news of importance to AOPA members 
and is of a non-confidential nature. 
Special releases are sent monthly to 
all registered members. 











Change of Address 


Association scribes have been troubled 
with frequent change of addresses of 
members—where members move and do 
not advise of their change. All pilots 
are requested to advise the Association 
immediately of their change of address. 
Do not fail to give your AOPA registra- 
tion number and last address as well as 
your new address. This will avoid both- 
ersome delays in your mail and will make 
our clerical force much happier. 

Testing Top Lubricant 

Among recent projects undertaken by 
the AOPA is the testing of a top lubricant 
in AOPA ships. This test is being made 
at the request of an oil and grease firm. 
The name of the product is CC 1000. Re- 
sults of the test will be published in the 
AOPA Section (monthly bulletin to mem- 
bers). It is hoped that the use of this 
lubricant will (1) Increase compression 
(2) Increase gas economy (3) Free cyl- 
inders and rings of carbon (4) Give 
smoother engine performance. Caution: 
We suggest that any members conduct- 
ing their own tests check their mixture 
control on carburetors after burning top 
lubricant the first hour or so. Prelim- 
inary reports indicate that a “loading-up” 
condition may result and mixture should 
be leaned out—this also indicates that a 
definite fuel saving may come about. 
Time will tell. 


Map Survey 

Recently AOPA has released several 
hundred questionnaires on the subject of 
a better map for private and non- 
scheduled flyers. These were circulated 
to a certain percentage of membership 
throughout the United States. This was 
not circulated to the entire membership, 
but any pilot having a particular inter- 
est in this subject will be mailed a ques- 
tionnaire upon request. The result of this 
survey will be a better navigation map 
for “non-skeds.” 

In brief, it has been pointed out to us 
that existing air maps do not meet the 
needs of the average pilot not engaged in 
scheduled operation. Obviously 
present air maps place the emphasis up- 


airlines 


on instrument flying, whereas the average 
private pilot flies contact. There is thus 
considerable information on the D.O.C. 
maps which is not used by the average 
pilot, and on the other hand, there is con- 
siderable valuable information which is 
lost in a mass of detail and difficult to 
locate under flying conditions. The fore- 
going facts lead us to believe that there 
is a definite need for more practical air 
maps designed specifically to meet the 
requirements of the average pilot flying 
privately. 

The obvious beginning point in pro- 
ducing an air map is to determine just 
what kind of a map is desired—to elim- 
inate those things which have been use- 
less on other maps and to include or am- 
plify those things that have been lacking. 

Three large pages of detailed questions 
have been prepared covering every phase 
of air maps. The results will be com- 
piled and turned over to the map makers. 

When these maps are published they 
will be made available to members of the 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
free of charge. If you have a particular 
pet theory regarding air maps, send it in 
to AOPA so that we may make use of it. 


Discount on Fire Extinguishers 

AOPA members may now obtain Auto- 
FYRstop fire extinguishers at 40 per cent 
off list by special arrangement recently 
negotiated by the Executive Secretary of 
the Association and Russell R. McManus 
(AOPA-3332). These extinguishers have 
been used for several years, are approved 
by Fire Control Authorities, and have 
been highly recommended to the AOPA. 
The AOPA, at the date of this writing, 
has not conducted any tests, but readers 
are urged to review the AOPA Section 
this month for further details. (The 
AOPA Section is edited about ten days 
after the “News” goes to press.) The 
manufacturer claims that the AutoFYR- 
stop extinguishers will not “freeze, evap- 
orate, leak or deteriorate. No refills nec- 
essary. No maintenance or service re- 
quired at any time.” 

Two models are made, one in 16 oz. 
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size and the other in 36 oz. size. If any 
members are interested in having fur- 
ther information, direct your inquiry to 
J. B. Hartranft, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
AOPA, Transportation Building, Chicago, 
Ill. Necessary forms for purchase will be 
forwarded. The list price of the two units 
are $3.50 and $5.00. AOPA members are 
entitled to 40 per cent off—plus actual 
cost of transportation. Shipment will be 
made direct from factory. Prices apply 
to AOPA members only. 


AOPA-Hertz System 


in Operation 

Final distribution of AOPA-Hertz 
Cards has been completed and already 
reports have come in to us on their use by 
members. The free telegram and trans- 
portation feature seems to be particularly 
popular—and, of course, the special rate 
which members received. A few pilots 
have written in advising that their cards 
have not been received. In the majority 
of these cases it was found that most of 
these pilots had allowed their member- 
ship to lapse and were not, therefore, 
entitled to this new AOPA service. Note 
AOPA-Hertz card must be accompanied 
by an AOPA Registration card in good 
standing to be honored. We suggest that 
you mount both cards in the isinglass 
holder provided for that purpose. 


AOPA Survey Ships Report 


Special Overnight Storage Rates 

AOPA Survey Ships have reported the 
following additional hangar rate conces- 
sions for AOPA members: 


For 
Reg- AOPA 
ular Mem- 
Location Price bers 
Cochran Airport, 
Cochran, Ga. ....... $1.50 up $1.00 up 
North Airport, 
Des Moines, Ia. 1.00 50 
St. Cloud Airport, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 1.25 1.00 
Altoona Airport, 
Duncansville, Pa. ... 1.00 75 
54 B (Designation), 
Lebanon, Mo. ...... 1.00 less 25% 
Sexton Airport, 
Kennett, Mo. ....... 1.00 49 


Regular forms are now available for fil- 
ing information on airports; condition, 
transportation to town, phone numbers 
and many other items of necessary infor- 
mation. If you are planning a cross- 
country trip take some of these cards with 





Additional AOPA car emblems now are on sale by Chicago office. 
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you and make one out at each airport 
you land at. Return the cards to AOPA 
headquarters where they will be placed 
on file for the benefit of other AOPA 
members. This file is an important part 
of the cross-country touring service 
AOPA is setting up for the convenience 
of transient air travelers. Your coopera- 
tion will be of great assistance. 


New Series AOPA 
Exchange Privileges 


Following AOPA’s policy to add addi- 
tional services for the convenience of pi- 
lots, the following services are now avail- 
able for AOPA members. Read the 
AOPA Section for up-to-the-minute 
changes and additions. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Pilots landing at Har- 
lem Airport or Ashburn Airport in Chi- 
cago (or Chicago Municipal if radio 
equipped) may well receive free round- 
trip ground transportation in either the 
Hyde Park Hotel or Del Prado limou- 
sines providing pilots register at either of 
these two hotels. The travel time is 30 to 
35 minutes depending upon traffic condi- 
tions. 

DES MOINES, IA. Ralph Davis (of- 
ficial AOPA Des Moines Unit Greeter) 
will assist pilots to obtain hangar space or 
if none is available, stake-down equip- 
ment will be made available. Free ground 
transportation to the city. 


DUNBAR, PA. Mr. Metcalf, manager, 
special services to AOPA pilots. Unit 
Headquarters at Y.M.C.A. in Connels- 


ville. 

MEADVILLE, PA. Facilities of club 
house available to AOPA pilots who land 
at Port Meadville. Contact J. R. Horn or 
W. C. McNutt for special AOPA services. 

BRADLY, MONTANA. Free ground 


transportation to city for AOPA nilots 
Contact Ray Woods (AOPA No. 3618) at 
airport. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS. Free ground 
transportation. Call J. C. Frazer (No. 


404), care Walter Irvin, Inc., in Amarillo, 
Texas. 


CPTP Training Program 


We have heard a number of stories 
about the CPTP quotas and several oper- 
ators have written to us explaining that 
their quotas had not been met and that 
they were unable to keep up the pay- 
ments on their ships due to this slump in 
business. Upon investigation of the par- 
ticular situations which had been called 
to our attention, we found that there were 
two main reasons why this condition has 
come about. In the order of their impor- 
tance they were: 

1. The “army clause” or statement of in- 
tent recently added to the CPTP. It 
seems apparent that the students—or 
their parents—do not wish to put them 
under obligation for war duty as a pre- 
mium for taking this program. 

2. The requirement for two years of col- 
lege training. 

The first of these, the war clause, is 
perhaps understandable. In the beginning 
of the program there was some indication 
of this phase of public opinion when par- 
ental objections were registered and stu- 
(Continued on page 89) 





For U. S. 
Sirs: 


In your December issue you used a 
photo in which the caption stated our 
Swedish planes were to be transferred to 
Britain. This was based on an erroneous 
guess by the news agencies, of which I 
am well aware. Actually, the planes went 
to Uncle Sam... . 

WILi1aAM L. WILson, 
Public Relations Director, 
Republic Aviation Corporation. 
Farmingdale, L. L., N. Y. 
Puzzle 
Sirs: 

In reference to your article “Can You 
Fly?” [December, 1940] would you mind 
telling me how the psychologists got the 
answer 93715, 93715, 93715, 93715, 93715? 
I went through all the mazes in less than 
nine minutes and passed everything else 
with flying colors. 

Rosert E. Myers. 
Chico, Cal. 
® Author John R. Hoyt had better an- 
swer Reader Myers; we're still trying to 
get through the mazes.—Ed. 





Rebuttal 
Sirs: 

. As I do with every story dealing 
with progress in aviation, I checked, dou- 
ble-checked and triple-checked every 
point [in “Baked Engines,” Fiy1nc, No- 
vember, 1940] before submitting it to you. 
Knowing the sources of my information, 
I stand back of every point in my story. 
The letter [of Alex Johnson, page 86, 
FLyInc, January, 1941] is aimless and de- 
nies but one point—that an order has been 
placed through the company for a baked 
engine for a Supermarine Spitfire. In 
answer to that, I have the sworn word of 
the inventors that they were taken to see 
a Spitfire and were provided with all the 
measurements for the engine installation, 
etc. They also swear they had numerous 
conferences with R.A.F. representatives 
before the Vancouver Sales & Appraisals 
Company popped into the picture. .. . 

Howarp WALDORF. 
Oakland, Cal. 
@® Until he was assigned by us to write 
“Baked Engines,’ Author Waldorf, avia- 
tion editor of the Oakland (Cal.) Post 
Enquirer, knew none of the details con- 
tained in the finished article. The facts 
were supplied by Lloyd M. Taylor of San 
Leandro, Cal., and George A. Selig of 
Oakland, inventors of the engine, who are 
practically neighbors of Mr. Waldorf. 
One thing Mr. Waldorf does not say, how- 
ever, is that an order definitely has been 
placed for a Spitfire baked engine.—Ed. 





Insurance 
Sirs: 

I have been reading your magazine for 
several years so I am enclosing a check 
for a two-year subscription. The maga- 
zine is getting better and better and I 
want to compliment you on the article 
“Finance Your Flying” in the December 


issue. I especially like the parts where 
the article preaches safety and the part 
where it tells the pilots that they, not 
the insurance companies, set the rates for 
insurance. Too many people do not real- 
ize that the insurance companies are do- 
ing their best to lower aviation insurance 
rates as rapidly as possible. The other 
fellow’s job always looks easy and, while 
most people realize that it takes time to 
work out technical problems in the ad- 
vance of the aircraft industry, it is hard 
for them to see that the aviation insurance 
industry has technical problems of its own 
to work out which are just as difficult in 
their way as those confronting the air- 
craft engineers. However, we too are 
making progress and will continue to do 
so and lower rates as flying becomes 
safer. Many people do not realize it, but 
insurance companies make more money 
on lower rated risks than they do on the 
higher rated ones—generally speaking. .. . 
E. L. STEPHENSON, 
Branch Manager, 
Associated Aviation Underwriters, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Corrections 
Sirs: 

... Two matters in particular prompted 
me to write. First was that the Fleet pic- 
tured on page 36 on your December issue 
happens not to be an American-built Fleet, 
but one built at Fort Erie, Ontario, and 
formerly owned and operated by the Lon- 
don Flying Club. Secondly, a fellow 
reader, namely Donn Hale Munson, seems 
to think he knows more about the 
R.C.A.F. than does our own James S. 
Duncan, deputy minister of defense. Al- 
low me to correct him on a couple of 
points. The R.C.A.F. does not, as he says, 
possess any Puss Moths and, moreover, 
those in existence, being commercially 
grounded, are not issued as trainers but 
are privately flown by private owners. 
Also, Mr. Munson touched a sore spot 
when he crudely referred to Tiger Moths 
as “old klunkers.” If he would trouble 
himself to ask anyone who has flown one 
he would be told they are one of the finest 
trainers in existence anywhere. Inci- 
dentally, contrary to Mr. Munson’s con- 
ception of it, the Canadian press is as free 
as any press in the world and any fatal 
training accidents, some of which are 
bound to occur, can be read of in any Ca- 
nadian daily. ... 

J. G. TOWNSEND. 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

@ It probably will be safe to assume that 
Canadian officials, in times like these, tell 
the world only what they want it to know. 
Hence mention of any flaw in, for in- 
stance, the R.C.A.F. logically would draw 
an automatic denial from Canadian of- 
ficialdom. Reader Townsend’s statement 
concerning the freedom of Canada’s press 
is more patriotism than fact. He should 
remember his country is at war.—Ed. 





Ideas 
Sirs: 

. . . Why not allow readers te send you 
their ideas on improving... modern 
warplanes now to be produced for our 
gigantic new air force? Our planes 
should incorporate ideas that will keep 

(Continued on page 85) 
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REARWIN SKYRANGER, 175 


COSTS: List price: $2,295. Minimum down payment (under credit plan now in use): 
3. Annual insurance premium: $370. Operating cost per hour: $3.35. 


PERFORMANCE: Miles per gallon of fuel: 20. Cruising speed at 75% h.p.: 100 
m.p.h. Maximum speed at sea level: 110 m.p.h. Stalling speed: 38 m.p.h. Cruising 
range (excluding 10% fuel reserve): 450 miles. Service ceiling: 14,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS: A.T.C. 729. Type of airplane: CLM. Type of construction: 
welded chrome steel tubing, fabric covered. Engine: 75 h.p. Continental, A-75. 
Fuel capacity: 24 gals. Weight empty: 790 lbs. Weight loaded: 1,350 Ibs. Span: 
34 ft. Height: 6 ft. 7 in. Length: 21 ft. 9 in. Wing area: 164.6 sq. ft. Wing 
loading: 8.2. 


ACCOMMODATION: Number of seats: 2. Baggage: 100 Ibs. 


EQUIPMENT: Instruments (standard on this model): Airspeed indicator, altimeter, 
tachometer, oil pressure gauge, oil temperature gauge, compass, switch, two fuel 
gauges. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Leading edge wing slots, 36 gallon fuel capacity (optional) 


increasing range to 750 miles. 


FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION, February, 1941 


TAYLORCRAFT BC 


COSTS: List price: $1,730. Minimum down payment: $634.35. 
premium: $173. Operating cost per hour: $2.19. 


Annual insurance 


PERFORMANCE: Miles per gallon of fuel: 27.7. Cruising speed at 75% h.p.: 88 
m.p.h. Maximum speed at sea level: 97 m.p.h. Stalling speed: 35 m.p.h. Cruising 
range (excluding 10% fuel reserve}: 250 miles. Service ceiling: 12,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS: A. T. C. No. 696. Type of airplane: CLM. Type of construc- 
tion: Welded tubing. Engine: Continental A-50-5 or A-50-4. Fuel capacity: 12 gals. 
Weight empty: 632 Ibs. Weight loaded: 1,150 Ibs. Span 36 ft. Height: 6 ft. 8 in. 
Length: 22 ft. Wing area: 167 sq. ft. Wing loading: 6.88. 


ACCOMMODATION: Number of seats: 2. Baggage: 30 lbs. 


EQUIPMENT: Instruments (standard on this model): Tachometer, oil pressure, 
temperature, airspeed, altimeter, gas gauge. 
Propeller: wood, fixed pitch. 


FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION, February, 1941 


AERONCA TANDEM TRAINER 


COSTS: List prices: 50 TL, $1,375; 50 TC, $1,460. Minimum down payment: 50 TL, 
$458.34; 50 TC, $486.67. Annual insurance premium: 9 to 15%. Operating cost 
per hour: $2.19. 


PERFORMANCE: Miles per gallon of fuel: 25. Cruising speed at 75% h.p.: 82 
m.p.h. Maximum speed at sea level: 90 m.p.h. Stalling speed: 35 m.p.h. Cruising 
range (excluding 10% fuel reserve): 250 miles. Service ceiling: 15,000 ft. 





SPECIFICATIONS: A. T. C. No. 728. Type of airplane: CLM. Type of construc- 
tion: Tubular steel fuselage, spruce spars and metal ribs. Engine: 50 TL, 50 h.p. 
Lycoming; 50 TC, 50 h.p. Continental. Fuel capacity: 12 gals. Weight empty: 700 
Ibs. Weight loaded: 1,150 lbs. Span: 35 ft. Height: 7 ft. 2 in. Length: 22 ft. 4 in, 
Wing area: 169 sq. ft. Wing loading: 6.8. 


ACCOMMODATION: Number of seats: 2. Baggage: 40 lbs. 


EQUIPMENT: Instruments (standard on this model): Airspeed indicator, oil pressure 
gauge, oil temperature gauge, tachometer, altimeter, engine primer and gasoline 
shut-off valve. Other interior fittings: Complete upholstering. 

Propeller: wood, fixed pitch. 


FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION, February, 1941 


STINSON RELIANT, SR-10G 


COSTS: List price: $12,585. No minimum down payment. Annual insurance premium: 
132%. Operating cost: 13 cents per mile. 


PERFORMANCE: Miles per gallon of fuel: 7.65. Cruising speed at 80% h.p.: 147 
m.p.h. Maximum speed at sea level: 152 m.p.h. Stalling speed: 59 m.p.h. Cruising 
range (excluding 10% fuel reserve): 765 miles. Service ceiling: 14,200 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS: A.T.C. 678. Type of airplane: CLM. Type of construction: 
fabric and metal. Engine: 290 h.p. Lycoming R-680-El. Fuel capacity: 100 gals. 
Weight empty: 2,605 Ibs. Weight loaded: 4,000 Ibs. Span: 41 ft. 10!/2 in. Height: 
8 ft. 7 in. Length: 27 ft. 10'/%4 in. Wing area: 258.5 sq. ft. Wing loading: 15.5. 


ACCOMMODATION: Number of seats: 5. Baggage: !50 lbs. 


EQUIPMENT: Instruments (standard on this model): Altimeter, compass, airspeed, 
bank and turn, rate of climb, tachometer, oil pressure and temperature gauge, 
carburetor air temperature gauge, manifold pressure gauge, ammeter, fuel level 
gauge. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Vacuum-operated flaps, single strut, semi-cantilever, tapered 


wing, hinged cowl, 15 amp. generator. 


FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION, February, (941 
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The many letters have been gratify- 

ing. But there are a couple of points 
we have to make clear. We are not run- 
ning an employment agency. We can’t. 
And, as we can not undertake to answer 
each letter individually, what we are go- 
ing to do is to cover those letters which 
group themselves into similar classes— 
giving the initials of the readers who have 
written in to request information. Inci- 
dentally, we can not recommend, by 
name, any specific training school; be- 
cause many of our advertisers are trade 
schools and most of them are of equal 
excellence. We can not discriminate be- 
tween one and the other. 

Likewise, we urgently recommend that 
you look at earlier editions of this col- 
umn in Fiyrnc. Lots of your questions 
have been answered in previous 
issues. In that event there is, you 
will admit, no point in re-answer- 
ing them. You can go to your 
public library or second-hand 
book store and look back to find 
the answer to the question you 
are asking. 

We promised we'd cover cleri- 
cal workers this month. We can’t, 
because by far the greatest per- 
centage of our readers have re- 
quested other information. But 
we believe that the clerical field 
in all branches of aviation pre- 
sents excellent opportunities for 
employment for people who are 
unskilled in mechanics and in en- 
gineering techniques. If we get 
sufficient inquiries next month, 
we'll try to cover this field very 
thoroughly. ... 

Now, this is important. We 
have gone into it before. We have 
explained that the most formi- 
dable obstacle to qualified men’s 
getting jobs is the fact that they 
live at a considerable distance from the 
plants of their prospective employers. If 
you live in West Los Angeles, Calif., for 
instance, you will have Lockheed, Vultee, 
Douglas, North American and a number 
of other plants within a couple hours’ ra- 
dius. On the other hand, if you live in 
Minnesota aircraft plants and their em- 
ployment offices are located at some dis- 
tance from you. Local men can usually 
get an interview in person, whereas you 
can’t. No company in the world is going 
to encourage you to come to their city, 
unless you are a highly skilled specialist. 
You can’t blame a prospective employer 
for not hiring you when he has at his 
door applicants who are as skilled as you 
are 

Remember this—and don’t try to write 
letters of application unless you can pre- 


Yr. READERS have responded nobly. 











BARRETT 


sent yourself at their employment offices. 
They will naturally take the first man 
who comes along with the qualifications 
they require—even though possibly you 
may be a better man for the job. Your 
personal financial headaches are none of 
their concern. They cannot afford to 
gamble on someone whom they cannot 
talk to personally. If they can find a 
man on the spot who can fill the jobs that 
are open, they are going to hire him— 
and you are going to be out of luck. We 
cannot stress this point too strongly... 
7 - » 

A number of people have written, say- 
ing they have had experience as machin- 
ists. We refer you back to our article of 
three months ago in Fiyrnc. As a rule, 
machinists can secure employment merely 
by presenting themselves at the person- 
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dustry, it will not in itself provide an 
entre. Most manufacturers, however, do 
employ commercial artists. You might 
try this angle. Your experience in draft- 
ing should be stressed when you make 
application for employment. Be careful, 
in your application, to state all of your 
experience and qualifications and present 
yourself as a specialist in the line in 
which you think you are best. This ap- 
plies to all of our correspondents; do not 
leave any employment you may have 
merely because you believe, on the off- 
chance, that you may be able to get into 
the aircraft industry. Nor that the air- 
craft industry is romantic; it is a busi- 
ness like any other. 

You owe it to yourself to keep any job 
you may have. It is difficult enough as 
it stands to make a living for yourself 
and your family. 

. * * 

We wish everyone over the age of 40 
would re-read the last two columns we 
did for Fiyinc. Older men are, as a rule, 
more careful than young men. There’s a 
place for them in every branch of avia- 
tion and we do not believe that any per- 
sonnel manager will hold their age against 
them if their qualifications are equal. 
Older men, however, are subject to the 
same disadvantages as younger men. If 
they live at a considerable dis- 
tance from aircraft manufacturing 
centers, they will not be able to 
secure employment without pre- 
senting themselves in person. 

A. M. P., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
You have ample qualifications for 
a job in the engineering depart- 
ment of almost any aircraft man- 
ufacturer. There are many firms 
in your locality who hire men of 
your ability, but you'll have to go 
after it. Consult your local classi- 
fied telephone directory. Don't 
write letters. Go see them; and 
stay with it until you get a job. 
Don’t over-rate yourself, though. 
Remember, after all, you are a 
beginner. We'd hit for template 
layout, scheduling or some similar 
field. But you might try the proc- 
essing engineering divisions, too. 





"I'll tell you when it's time 
to retract the landing gear!!" 


nel windows of any major manufacturer 
of aircraft or aircraft power plants. 
We've had letters from a number of ex- 
perienced and qualified machinists who 
want to be employed in aviation. One of 
these is A. E. F. of Baltimore, Md., who 
informs us he is coming to the Pacific 
Coast because of his wife’s health. A. E. F. 
—and those others of you have written in 
to say that you have had two or three 
years’ experience in the operation of ma- 
chine tools—should have no difficuity in 
obtaining employment with any of the 
major manufacturers on the Pacific 
Coast. Just give your qualifications. 
That should be enough. 
o * * 

L. G., Cincinnati, O.... You are not 
specialized. While model aircraft build- 
ing may be the road into the aircraft in- 


Stress your mathematics and 
chemistry; but see the manufac- 
turers in person. 

M. J. B., Kewanee, Ill. You are 
a photographer. Next month, we 
are going to try to go into the opportuni- 
ties in this field. If you are an “instru- 
ment technician,” you shouldn’t have 
much trouble getting a job. Instrument 
technicians—people who can work effi- 
ciently on delicate instruments—are hard 
to find. You should only have to apply 
in person. We'll find out what the re- 
quirements are for aerial photographers 
before next month. 

S. H. Y., in Florida, writes that he has 
had considerable experience in mechan- 
ics, as well as a valid private pilot's li- 
cense. He has operated flying fields, been 
an experimental engineer with a major 
automobile manufacturer and handled 
stock room work clerically. Also, he has 
written aviation columns for local news- 
papers. We feel that S. H. Y. should 
decide for himself what he wants to do 
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in aviation and concentrate on it. Any- 
one with his qualifications should have 
no difficulty in getting employment. Li- 
censed airplane pilots, by the way, should 
write to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C., to find out whether 
or not they are qualified for flight train- 
ing by the Civilian Pilots’ Training 
branch. 

H. E. K., Denver, Colo. You are at a 
disadvantage, because you are located at 
some distance from the centers of avia- 
tion manufacture. Your hernia would be 
a handicap. Otherwise, the fact that you 
are a painter would probably gain you 
employment with one of the major fac- 
tories, if you were able to present your- 
self to their personnel office. We would 
not, however, advise you to leave your 
present job on the chance of employment. 

J. W. W., Rainier, Ore. If you are 
gainfully employed, we would not advise 
you to change employment. Your qual- 
ifications, apparently, are not exceptional. 
You might go down to the office of one of 
the airlines in your city and talk to its 
manager. We would not advise you to 
spend too much money on specialized 
training, though. 

L. R. J., Sauk City, Wis. You have not 
told us enough about your training to 
enable us to judge your possibilities. We 
cannot, unfortunately, grant personal in- 
terviews. 

W. K., Allentown, Penn. See last 
month’s issue of Fiyrnc for data on the 
requirements for draftsman. Your qual- 
ifications appear to be excellent. 

M. C., Summit, N. J. We are glad you 
like the column. If you will write in, 
giving us your qualifications in detail, 
we will try to answer your question here 

S. S., Princeton, Ill. As we told you in 
our first article, the “Mechanically in- 
clined” jack-of-all-trades doesn’t stand 
much chance in present-day aviation. 

B. G. B., River Edge, N. J. Apparently 
you have the qualifications for aircraft 
work. Although you were washed out 
of the Army Air Corps for physical rea- 
sons, you probably have attributes that 
would suit you for the industry. What 
you should do is to frankly state what’s 
happened, when you apply for employ- 
ment in person at one of the major fac- 
tories. After that, we would leave it up 
to them. Since you managed to obtain 
an appointment to the Army Air Corps 
Cadets, you evidently have valuable 
qualifications which would recommend 
you to the aircraft industry. Stress the 
stuff that. got you accepted as a cadet. 
You state that there may be a possibility 
of your being permitted to continue your 
education as an Army flyer, on the bounty 
of “well-to-do women,” even though you 
have been disqualified. Don’t count on 
it. Anything you do, we believe, will oc- 
cur, by necessity, through your own qual- 
ifications. 

V. E. B., Prescott, Ariz. If you were on 
the spot where a major manufacturer is 
located, you could probably get a job. 
We liked your letter. Apparently, if you 
had kept up with the profession, you 
could qualify as an aircraft electrician, 
We'd advise you to apply for such work. 

J. R. S., Northwood, Ia. If you watch 

(Continued on page 80) 








Shotgun Starter 
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A NEW arrangement for the cartridge 
engine starter which is used on U. S. 
Coast Guard airplanes has been installed 
on this Grumman “G-21” at Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. Placed close 
to the engine, it is put into operation by 
the pilot from the cockpit window. Un- 
der the old arrangement, with the starter 
installed inside the cockpit, many mis- 
fires resulted from various causes. Coast 
Guard pilots have reported that since the 
starter has been placed closer to the en- 





gine, previous faults have been overcome 
and 100% operation has resulted. The 
cowling has been removed from the en- 
gine pictured above to show the position 
of the starter. The inset photograph 
is a detail view of the position of the 
starter and the method of inserting the 
cartridge. The case to the right of the 
pilot’s hand is swung up and over the 
cartridge. It is fired by manipulation of 
the knobbed arm at the inside end of the 
case, thus turning engine over. 





Realistic Model 
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HIS shiny U. S. Navy Grumman F3F-2 
looks as if it were poised for flight, but 
it is a model and not a photograph of the 
real craft. Jon W. Hauser of Detroit 
built the detailed model. Winner of the 





Clyde Lucas Trophy, the model has fully 
retractable landing gear. Its cockpit is 
furnished with controls, starter, battery, 
stabilizer and rudder trim controls, radio, 
safety belt and seat pack parachute. 
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PROPELLER DESIGN FACTORS 


HE initial standing or static thrust of 
T: propeller is used to estimate the time 

or distance of a take-off of an airplane. 
Many useful empirical formulas have 
been developed which, however, may be 
applied only to problems in which the 
diameter of the propeller is known to give 
the required flying performance. Stand- 
ard thrust and power equations should be 
applied for correct answers. 

In the early days of aviation, static 
thrust was the only verification of the 
correct functioning of the engine; a spring 
scale and a fence post was necessary to 
give the pilot confidence in a possible 
take-off. 

According to accepted theories, the 
thrust of a propeller is equal to the pres- 
sure and velocity head given to the air 
pulled through the propeller disk. Only 
the velocity head or the velocity of the 
slipstream will suffice to make calculated 
and measured thrusts congruous. 

A sketch in Section 1 will aid in vis- 
ualizing the workings of a propeller at 
zero advance. A small wing or propeller 
section rotates about an axis. The in- 
clined airfoil forces the air downward 
and consequently, in reaction, pushes the 
airfoil upward. This upward force is the 
resulting thrust. The air, however, does 
not move axially, but has a slight incli- 
nation in the direction of the rotation. 
This tangential motion results in the 
twist of the slip stream, which is the rea- 
son for the off-set of the rudder. 

The sketch in Section 2 illustrates the 
paths of the air filaments through the 
propeller disk. They converge towards 
the center and have a boundary similar 
to the outline shown in Section 3. This 
is self-explanatory, for the mass of air in 
front of the propeller disk must be equal 
to the accelerated mass behind the disk. 
Applying a few correction factors for in- 
flow and interference, the thrust of a 
propeller is easily calculated by the blade 
element theory. Curves drawn in the 
lower diagram in Section 3 show the 
small divergence between the measured 
and calculated thrust gradients. 

Measurements show that the thrust is 
zero at .2 R of the propeller and that, 
within this section, the airflow is re- 
versed. The cause is that the sections 
near the hub are no longer lifting airfoil 
sections. Usually the fuselage fills in this 


portion. Lately, on metal propellers the 
inefficiency of the rounded shank has 
been reduced by mounting an _ airfoil 


cuff” over it. Another improvement is 
to give the propeller a slightly higher 
pitch towards the tip. 

Many factors influence the static thrust 
of a propeller. The diameter, revolutions 
per minute, width of the blade, planform, 
airfoil section used and the pitch will 
govern the static thrust of a propeller. 
The geometrical pitch is the distance the 
propeller would travel in one revolution 
if allowed to slide on its flat or working 
side of the blade taken at %4 distance of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The sketches and tables above illustrate propeller computations. 
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Now being tested for possible use as a trainer is this experimental tricycle-geared 
Culver "Cadet." Retractable gear is coupled with throttle, preventing belly landings. 





Newest low-wing trainer now being flight-tested at Wichita is this Stearman X-90. 
Present engine is 225 h.p., replaceable with 450 h.p. engine. Landing gear retracts. Recently tested at Wright Field was this 
new Southern BM-10 trainer with 225 h.p. 





oe 






Tine Above is prototype of McKellar M-!, de- 
Recently released by Italian censors was this photograph of a new tri-motored troop scribed originally in "Flying," June, 1940. 


carrier. Though not named, the ship has strong resemblance to Savoia-Marchetti design. 


Expected to enter the low-wing trainer field is this St. Louis Aircraft Corporation's 
PT-LM-4. This two-place monoplane is powered with a 180 h.p. Ranger 6-440-C3 engine. 





<-> rs 
BRITISH COMBINE 
Among first Italian planes shot down by 
R.A.F. in England was this Fiat CR-42. 
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BRITISH COMBINE 





® 


Recently shot down by R.A.F. fighters, this Messerschmitt Me-110 fighter is on display in London street. 
The Me-I!10 has two 1,150 h.p. engines, top speed of 365 m.p.h., four machine guns, two cannon. 
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- PR itmazee-.. 
Parke "Tee-Dee" gets 250 m.p.h. from 100 h.p. Lambert. Mercury BT-120 has negative stagger, 120 h.p. Ken-Royce. 


Fairey ‘Fulmar" (bottom) is eight-gun British Navy fighter developed from old P.4/34 (directly below). 
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Let's Defend What We Have! 


(Continued from page 26) 








coast and survey the remainder of our 
fortified zones, our encampments and our 
airports. It’s a worthwhile junket 
Every patriotic citizen should make this 
junket. California boasts a 1,000-mile 
coastline, 6,500,000 souls and (besides the 
aircraft and petroleum industries) huge 
acreages of foodstuffs and mines. As we 
travel, the Regular Army, National Guard 
and Reserves have trekked 40,000-strong 
to the state of Washington for the West’s 
mightiest maneuvers. There'll be a raft 
of tactical writings shuttled to the na- 
tion’s capital when that’s over. 

As of the spring of 1939, the Pacific 
area contained some 12 workable anti- 
aircraft guns, mainly at MacArthur, San 
Diego’s Fort Rosecrans and San Fran- 
cisco’s Fort Winfield Scott. Yet hard- 
shelled artillerists wanted 300 for the 
adequate defense of Los Angeles alone, 
for to fend off marauding bomb- 
ers (assuming Problem No. 1, the 
Fleet’s detention in the Atlantic, 
ever occurs) you must literally 
“screen” a city with three-inch 
high-explosive shells. 

A quick checkup of California 
shows in pitiful clarity that it 
lacks essentials: coastal defense 
guns, antiaircraft batteries, tanks, 
enlisted men and mobile artillery. 
Part of the Ninth Corps Area, the 
state has a plethora of forts. Not 
all are exactly A-1 towers of 
strength. But all have been 
located with great strategy, al- 
though the erstwhile predom- 
inance of San Francisco as a 
shipping - manufacturing center 
has tended to bring a too-great 
concentration of fortified strength 
around the Golden Gate. 

All is confusion as the Regular 


On the morning of January 20 the Los 
Angeles Times’ story of the “invasion” 
declared bluntly: 

“Alien hordes trampled historic Cali- 
fornia soil here last night.” 

From dawn to high noon the “enemy” 
warships had blasted away at coast de- 
fenses while the carriers spewed waves 
of bombers inland to smash at airports 
and vital communications. By midday, 
few unscathed air bases could send many 
a ship aloft to parry these dreaded blows. 
What’s more, the defenders discovered 
that the “citizen-warning system,” which 
had performed notably the preceding fall 
under less stringent conditions, failed be- 
cause cohesion was lacking among the 
various elements involved—from Forest 
Rangers to telephone linemen. 

Secrecy fled. The carrier-sheltered 
planes, 160 miles at sea, detected opera- 








Army girds itself for its long- 
awaited expansion. At the Pre- 
sidio at Monterey, officers are 
busily filling in the skeletal 
framework of the Army’s newest divi- 
sion—the Seventh. It will devolve around 
the nuclear 76th Field Artillery and the 
11th Cavalry. The former, naturally, will 
stress invasion-defense and antiaircraft; 
the latter, mechanized warfare. Today 
there are few guns and fewer tanks at 
Camp (soon to be Fort) Ord. 

Yet the veriest tyro at military tactics 
now knows the utter vitalness of such 
equipment. It’s on order. Early this 
year, at a time when Hitler was readying 
for his unbelievable smash through the 
Low Countries and his conquest of 
France, America’s most extensive “am- 
phibian” combined Army-Navy activities 
took place near Monterey. When they 
ended, the above facts stood out clearly. 
It was the old, old story. The “enemy,” 
in 80 warships, transports and possessing 
350 carrier-based planes, swept toward 
the shores. Against them the “defend- 
ers” pitted 300 planes, mostly from the 
Air Corps bases at March and Hamilton 
Field (just north of San Francisco), a 
few defensive warships and a small Reg- 
ular army. What happened? 


‘Ensign Berry landing. 
. . « Hold still a minute!" 


tions of landplanes through a Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority “clear-the-air” warn- 
ing to private flyers. Impromptu bases of 
defending craft were easily spotted after 
a few reconnaissance jaunts. 

We have used much valuable space de- 
scribing these exercises. But the lesson 
is worth it. For January and August, 
1940, offer little choice when it comes to 
a defense of the West Coast. 

Now, on with our tour. Out at March 
Field officers are awaiting the green light 
on a 100-or-more per cent expansion of 
facilities. Its present 640 acres may in- 
crease to 1,500. Hamilton Field, too, may 
get $150,000 for improvements. In the 
weird, wild wastelands north of Barstow, 
in the Mojave Desert, 749,000 acres were 
purchased, at a cost of $250,000, for anti- 
aircraft gunnery practice 

Southward, on Muroc Dry Lake, March 
Field bombers have established one of 
the world’s finest TNT-dropping ranges. 
You hear encouraging tales of the ef- 
ficiency of the Air Corps’ touted bomb- 
sight as tested-and-proved over this arid, 
one-time waterbed. 


February, 1941 


Practice is swell. Men need it. You 
don’t become an artillery expert just 
squinting through a gunsight. But: first 
of all you must own a gun. Here we in- 
terject a brief account of the country’s 
greatest antiaircraft exercises which took 
place some 18 months ago just south of 
Los Angeles. 

The inevitable “enemy army” had 
landed below the Mexican Border. On 
the morning of April 15, 1939, this force 
had pummelled its way to striking dis- 
tance of the oil fields, aircraft factories, 
waterworks. The situation was desper- 
ate. So a Yankee army of 240,000 men 
decided to gamble on a dawn offensive on 
the 16th. 

Into the lap of Col. Edward A. Stock- 
ton, Jr., commander of Fort MacArthur 
and a veteran Panama Canal defense- 
strategist, was tossed the ticklish task of 
sweeping the skies of enemy bombers and 
strafers during the bold charge. The Colo- 
nel took his orders quietly. Over the 
night of April 15-16, he directed 650 of- 
ficers and men. They emplaced 72 three- 
inch antiaircraft guns in a 
semicircle between the oppos- 
ing armies near Santa Ana. 
Around these rapid fire altitude 
(efficient to 17,000 feet) weapons, 
some 284 .50-caliber machine 
guns were set in spread out bat- 
tery form. Dawn broke. The 
guns, it turned out, had been 
admirably placed. An enemy 
would have beén badly nicked 
by their devastating fire—except 
for one thing: instead of 72 ac- 
tual antiaircraft guns, Colonel 
Stockton was able to muster four 
for the war game. And, instead 
of the 284 machine guns so ur- 
gently needed to protect the ar- 
tillery men against dive bombers 
and attack-bombers, he could 
bring eight. This was a sorry 
spectacle. Colonel-Stockton him- 
self delivered this masterful un- 
derstatement of the case: 

“Our maneuvers proved the 
crying need for more guns... 
the men themselves acquitted 
themselves admirably.” 

In the previous autumn the Army had 
disclosed that “all the antiaircraft guns 
east of the Rockies aren’t sufficient to de- 
fend a city of 50,000 persons.” They add- 
ed cryptically that in the whole nation 
only 26 searchlights of 8,000,000 candle- 
power each existed for the vital job of 
spotting night-raiders. Ten of these went 
to Hawaii. As a year passed the situation 
didn’t change materially. California got 
about enough equipment to protect a 
Hopi Indian pueblo. 

But the picture now is improving, al- 
beit slowly. Sacramento has been given 
a $7,000,000 air depot for repairing front 
line aircraft. March Field increased from 
less than 2,000 officers and men to more 
than 3,000. It got long range, four-en- 
gined B-17 Flying Fortresses to supple- 
ment its twin-motored B-18s which were 
sturdy as rocks and excellent for peace- 
time training. It soon will have a con- 
tingent of Douglas A-20As—those lethal, 
400 m.p.h. twin-engined attack-bombers 
which (Continued on page 64) 
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PIPER POINTS THE WAY 


TO A NEW HIGH STANDARD 
OF COMFORT IN FLYING! 


New Quietness in 


ALL PIPER 
4I MODELS 


Standard Equipment on All Three 
Models Includes a Stainless Steel 





NTRODUCED last year on the Piper Coupe, the 
noise-reducing, stainless-steel Piper exhaust muffler 
won instant acclaim throughout the aviation world. 
This year every Piper model—Coupe, Cruiser and Cub 
Trainer (except 40 h.p.)—will fly quietly with engine 
noise muffled to a smooth purr, thanks to this achieve- 
ment of Piper engineers. 

Private owners will enjoy the extra comfort of quiet flying. 
Instructors and students will appreciate the ease of commu- 
nication and better understanding of instructions. Operators 
will be quick to recognize the advantages of selling quietness 
to prospective plane buyers, along with all the other features 
that make up Piper leadership. You will discover greater 
pleasure in flying one of the new quiet Piper airplanes! 

FREE FLIGHT DEMONSTRATION will be given by your 


Piper Dealer. There’s a Dealer at every leading airport. 


FREE FLYING COURSE of dual flight instruction in your 
own plane by a Government-iicensed instructor when you 
buy a new Piper airplane. 

FREE FOLDER and details of the free flying course will be sent 


on request or may be obtained from your Piper Dealer. Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. PA21, Lock Haven, Pa., U.S. A. 


Tune in “‘Wings of Destiny’? NBC Every Friday 10 P.M. (E. 8. T.) 
Continental **65”’ Piper Cub Given Away Each Week 
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From its sleek, lovely lines to its handsome cabin refine- 
ments, the 1941 Taylorcraft DeLuxe is a beauty to 
behold. Sparkling with a distinctive new modern type 
of style-beauty and flight-convenience features, this 
dependable, economical airplane will take your eyes 
and win your heart the minute you see and fly it. 
Taylorcraft‘s new Duo-Tone styling brings you the kind 
of color harmony you want. inside and out. with a 
choice of five delightful combinations. 

Exterior standard finishes include Duo-tone Ivory and 
Metallic Red, Ivory and Metallic Blue, Yellow and 
Metallic Blue, Red and Black, and Yellow and Black. 





FROM OUR NEW MODERN 
PACITY PLANT 


4 for the First Time In a Low-Priced Airplane 


NEW HARMONIZED DUO-TONE COLOR BEAUTY INSIDE AND OUT 


The New 
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Wheel Pants optional at extra cost, 


And the cabin interior combinations harmonize with 
the exterior colors — a complete symphony of beautiful 
colors — at no extra cost. 


This is but one of the many new advances that now 
feature the new 1941 Taylorcraft DeLuxe. Words alone 
cannot do justice to the beauty, comfort and flying 
performance of this stunning new, modern airplane. 
You have to see it — and fly it yourself. Only then will 
you fully realize, the extraordinary value Taylorcraft 
offers you today. 

Join now, with the thousands who will enjoy more fun 
in 1941 — with a Taylorcratt. 





































NEW “FUNCTIONAL” INSTRUMENT PANEL 


More than a masterpiece of beauty — completely functional 
in design @ Provides for easy installation of blind flying 
instruments, including one or two-way radio equipment @ 
Individual standard size aircraft instruments properly grouped 
for functional use as approved by expert instrument pilots © 
Two glove compartments and ash tray @ Panel finished in 
beautiful walnut grain @® New, convenient grouping of 
plastic control knobs @ Instrument sub-panel mounted in 
rubber @ New, plastic “knee-free’” control wheels @ In 
every way this modern instrument panel is the most con- 
venient and practical ever designed for light aircraft. 





9 MORE SPACIOUS LUXURIOUS CABIN 


Rich Duo-tone Mohair upholstery fashioned in the modern 
trend to harmonize cabin interior with exterior colors @ 
Larger luggage compartment @ New, convenient shelf be- 
hind luggage compartment @ New. rigid double panel doors 
tailored for snug fit ® New, automatic door latches and 
streamlined handles @® Door equipped with key lock @ 
Adjustable door windows @ Two new rear cabin windows 
for greater vision @ All doors and windows draft-proofed 
by rubber seals and wind lacing @ Two “controlaire” cabin 
ventilators. 


The Sweetest Flying = 
Smartest Looking = 
Low-Priced Airplane 


W 50% INCREASE IN CRUISING RANGE 


Standard gasoline capacity increased to 18 gallons @ 
Cruising range (no wind) 375 miles. 


W FULLY WIRED FOR NAVIGATION LIGHTS 


Provides for quick, simple installation of lights whenever 
desired. 


We NEW AIRLINE TYPE TRIMMING TAB 


Convenient crank control located in cabin ceiling. 


Wk BEAUTIFULLY STYLED COWLING DESIGN 


Sparkling Chromium grilles and streamline side molding. 


3X AND MANY MORE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
FOR YOUR GREATER COMFORT, SAFETY 
AND PLEASURE 


Its “ New-as-tomorrow” Siyling and 


will make you proud and happy to 
own this newest and finest econom- 


écad airplane! 


The price of a new Taylorcraft is among today’s lowest. 
You can buy it with Low Down Payment — Easy Terms. 


Visit your Taylorcraft dealer and see how easy it is to buy 
the new Taylorcraft De Luxe. Ask him for complete details 
on the convenient time payment plan. He cordially invites 
you to inspect the beautiful 1941 model and to take a demon- 
stration flight. 






















VWUnite Today for complete description, speci- 


fications and performance data. 


TAYLORCRAFT AVIATION CORPORATION 
pept.@ ALLIANCE, oHn10 















AMERICA’S MOST MODERN 
LOW-PRICED AIRPLANE 


Architect's Drawing Nd 
of the New Modern 
Taylorcraft Plant — 

Now Completed. 














(Continued from page 60) 


helped France so mightily before disaster 
struck. 

As word came to Congress that Soviet 
Russia had quietly moved into Deshnet 
Peninsula—less than 100 miles from our 
Aleutian Islands—with full military 
equipment, the lawmakers went to work. 
Now the Army’s request for a multi-mil- 
lion dollar base at Anchorage at last may 
be heeded. 

This is significant. Always, strategists 
have pointed out that a potential invader 
of the United States would strike either 
from Mexico (after easing unexpectedly 
into prepared positions) or from Alaska. 
Both are vulnerable. Now Anchorage, 
plus the Navy’s fast-strengthening Ko- 
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diak, Sitka and Dutch Harbor bases, may 
bar the latter eventuality. 

We know that Southern California air- 
craft factories are expanding rapidly to 
the tune of millions of dollars and square 
feet. Any one of them lies within “spit- 
tin’ distance” of a dreadnaught’s big guns. 
You can’t camouflage them from the 
skies. They’re too sprawly. So our de- 
fenses must be directed at warding off 
any possible attacker. Because we've 
given up this outmoded notion of aban- 
doning the West Coast. 

None of the companies have prepared 
underground storage hangars. To date, 
the idea of an invasion has been pretty 
remote and rather fantastic. Besides, 
what’s the use? Production is the cry; 
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Learn to Fly in your own Plane 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


216-218 WEST JEFFERSON BLVD. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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not mere, comparatively useless storage. 

Other strategists declare with consid- 
erable basis for their statements that, 
practically speaking, California’s indus- 
trial area really isn’t any more vulner- 
able than those around the Great Lakes 
or the Gulf of Mexico or the Atlantic 
Coast. Once an enemy seizes a foothold 
in the hemisphere, it could launch dam- 
age-dealing attacks by long range bomb- 
ers. After all, land-based planes have a 
tremendous tactical advantage over car- 
rier-based machines. Thus complete aeri- 
al control over sea lanes leading to the 
Pacific Coast is a No. 1 consideration. In 
1936, Brig.-Gen. H. H. Arnold, then-com- 
mander of March Field, said just that as 
he left for Washington eventually to be- 
come Chief of the Air Corps. He told this 
writer flatly that 40 high-speed bombers, 
launched from a carrier, could completely 
demoralize the Los Angeles area by 
bombing the exposed siphons of the aque- 
ducts from Owens Valley and the Colo- 
rado River. Without this far-fetched 
water, the southland not only would go 
thirsty but it wouldn’t have enough 
water to fight fires or grow food to eat 
after three days. 

Vulnerable, too, General Arnold said, 
are the Boulder Dam powerlines, the 
Watson fuel storage depot, rail tunnels 
and bridges through the mountains. 
Then he added: 

“Any nation with designs on the United 
States undoubtedly has very accurate 
data on these very things I am speaking 


| of.” 


So there is work to be done. Much 
of it isn’t the spectacular kind. For ex- 
ample, of California’s 58 armories 15 have 
been deemed unsafe or inadequate for 
storage of Federal equipment. County 
fair buildings may now be used for this 
purpose. Moffett Field, with its gaping 
dirigible hangar that dwarfs the puny 
pursuit planes quartered therein, has be- 
come a West Point of the Air just like 
Randolph and Maxwell Fields. 

Most of the coastal defense expansion 
has begun in the air. This is encour- 
aging. For the air arm strikes first—and 
often times hardest. But we need plenty 
of planes. March Field men tell us this. 
We need them soon. You can’t maneuver 
“on paper” forever. We want a little 
hard, actual practice with M-Day num- 
bers. 

Our present facilities in the artillery 
line, such as they are, have functioned 
splendidly. Fort MacArthur holds the 
Coast Artillery Association Trophy for 
excellence; one of the 63rd crack units 
had the Knox Award for battery-fire. 

The Navy already has begun to enforce 
the three-mile limit on strangers unwit- 
tingly (or purposefully) lingering too 
near the Fleet anchorage at San Pedro. 
Because the chance of sabotage on the 


| oil-stores near the water’s edge is indeed 


great. 

We’re getting $6,300,000 worth of air- 
craft sound detection apparatus for the 
coast. This will augment the civilian 
warning service (which can attain great 
usefulness) by turning mechanical ears 
on planes approaching within 50 miles of 
military objectives. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Record Breaking Sales Demand 
New 300% Plant Expansion 
SENSATIONAL NEW 1941 MODELS 
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LYCOMING 
was the preference 
of 75% of the 
Taylorcraft Buyers 
in 1940 











FOR THE NEW 1941 
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THE STARS OF THE SKYWAYS 


Economical, dependable engines of 50, 55, 65 and 75 horse- 
power—direct drive or geared. Four-cylinder, horizontally 
opposed and air-cooled, with your choice of either single 
or dual magneto ignition. Provision for starter, generator 


and fuel pump drives is made on all Lycoming engines. 


FREE LITERATURE 


A new illustrated catalog on Lycoming light-plane engines 

ay be obtained from all Taylorcraft, Aeronca, Funk, Lus- 
combe, Piper and Porterfield dealers. Or write Dept. P21, 
Lycoming Division, Aviation Manufacturing Corporation, 
Williamsport, Pa., U.S.A. . . . Cable address: Aviatcor. 


Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy 


The same sound reasons that have long made Lycoming engines the 
favorite in training planes of the U. S. Army and Navy underlie the 
preference for ‘‘power by Lycoming"’ shown by light-plane buyers. 
Last year 75% of all purchasers of Taylorcrafts chose Lycoming 
engines. Moreover, in 1940 more training planes in the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program were Lycoming-powered than all other 
makes combined. This year Lycoming production facilities are 
being increased to accommodate the swing to these “‘stars of the 
skyways’’ engines, as more and more pilots enjoy the added economy, 
extra smoothness and proved dependability of Lycoming engines. 


YOU CAN RELY ON 


LYCOMING 
@ engin” 


FOR MILITARY AND CIVILIAN TRAINERS * FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 
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So You Want to Start a Flying Club... 


(Continued from page 23) 








can be one of the main weaknesses of a 
flying club; a properly-trained and reg- 
ulated group can avoid accidents com- 
pletely. 

It is important that one individual— 
preferably a qualified mechanic—be 
made responsible for maintaining the 
ship in tip-top mechanical condition, 
even if it seems to cost a little more 
money. Everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business, and divided responsi- 
bility is too liable to result in a badly 
rundown ship. 

Pick an airplane that is exceptionally 
safe and reliable, devoid of tricky or 
dangerous flying characteristics—and 
that means it ought to be one of the 
more popular lightplanes. Some of the 
members will fly too infrequently to be 
good risks in a tricky airplane. 

Don’t set your hourly flying rates too 
low, to make the proposition sound 
good—which is a tendency with too 
many clubs. It’s too hard to anticipate 
all the expenses you're liable to meet— 
new tires, new windshields, new spark 
plugs, minor breakage, overhaul jobs 
and whatnot—and it is easier and much 
fairer to collect as the flying is being 
done than to assess members afterward, 
possibly members who have done com- 
paratively little flying. 

Practice the “three C’s’”—coopera- 
tion, courtesy, and common sense and 
induce your fellow members to do the 
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New 300% Plant Expansion 
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same; the chances are that you'll have 

a very successful flying club. 

The cheapest flying time and the club 
plan, run improperly, isn’t always the 
cheapest in the end. Some fellows I 
know recently decided the $6 an hour 
rate for flying time they paid for renting 
a lightplane from an operator was too 
much and decided to organize a club. 
Their desire to keep the price down over- 
whelmed their good judgment. 

They bought an old biplane, a job pow- 
ered with an OX-5 engine which had 
seen its best days. They made no effort 
to set up a sound organization. 

“Now,” boasted one of the members to 
the air service operator, “Just watch our 
smoke. Six dollars an hour, Phooey!” 

A few days after the club got the ship 
one member had a forced landing, dam- 
aging the landing gear. The next forced 
landing cost a broken prop—and that ex- 
hausted the club’s ready cash fund. Soa 
couple of members hit on a novel scheme. 
Another owner had a similar plane in 
dead storage in their hangar. They rea- 
soned that if they borrowed the prop, he 
would never know. So they borrowed his 
prop. 

All went well for the first half hour, 
and then they had another motor failure. 
The pilot, misjudging his landing, hung 
the ship in a treetop and it was a com- 
plete wash-out. That is, all but the bor- 
rowed prop which, by some miracle, 

kein escaped _ without 
damage. Fearful of 
dislodging the wreck- 
age, the lads removed 
the prop, hurried it 
back to its rightful 
owner, then counted 
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FOR THE NEW 1941 


the costs. 
“That ‘cheap’ fly- 
time,” ruefully 
confessed one mem- 
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Hearty congratulations, Taylorcraft, on your 
beautiful, new 1941 De Luxe model and your 
We take pride 


new, modern, enlarged plant. 


in the fact that Sensenich Propellers are a 
standard specification for your modern airplane. 


SENSENICH BROTHERS 


LITITZ, PA. 





ber, “cost us just $50 
an hour—and look at 
all the flying time we 
could have bought at 
$6 an hour for each 
of those $50 hours.” 

On the other hand, 
another club in the 
same town—the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Com- 
merce Flying Club of 
Youngstown, O.—flew 
its airplane, a Frank- 
lin-powered Piper 
Cub trainer, for more 
than 800 hours in a 
single year of opera- 
tions at an average 
cost per hour of 
about $2.30, including 
hangar rent, full in- 
surance, depreciation, 
financing charges and 
everything else that 
went with it. It also 
earned seven of its 
members—they near- 
ly all started from 
scratch—their private 
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pilots’ certificates, then sold its airplane 
for $850 to a new club composed of 10 of 
its original 20 members. The writer was 
a member of the first club and president 
of the reorganized club. 

The first club was a “one-year” club. 
That is, it was set up to operate only one 
year, to teach its members to fly at low 
cost—and it was quite successful. 

Here is the financial set-up of that 
original club: 

Each member’s down payment for 








ren Siete intG.aa coe aes $ 23.00 

Each member’s assessment for in- 
eee Eee any eave Fem eyes 7.00 
12 months’ dues at $4.55 a month.. 54.60 
Assessment for overhaul job...... 4.00 
50 hours flying time at $1.50....... 75.00 
$163.60 

Refund from sale of plane and di- 
eee Gr IIS 5 ini g's sconce c eon 53.15 
$110.45 


So the club cost each member an aver- 
age of only $110.45 for an average of 50 
hours of flying time, exclusive of the $3 
an hour paid for instruction—or a savings 
of $3.70 an hour from the prevailing fly- 
ing time rate. Not the slightest breakage 
marred the club’s first year—which may 
be charged up to excellent supervision. 

Ten members bought out the ship by 
adding about $52 to their refund, making 
their investment about $105 which cov- 
ered the cost of the ship and full insur- 
ance. Now the only charge to members is 
one-third the usual rate, or $2 an hour to 
cover gasoline and oil, hangar rent, main- 
tenance and other expense. 

The club’s membership includes a sales 
manager, civil engineer, high school foot- 
ball coach, physician, newspaperman, coal 
dealer, soft drink distributor, furniture 
store proprietor, bank clerk and a ware- 
house employee. 

One of the most highly successful clubs 
is the Falmouth Flying Club of Hatch- 
ville, Mass., which has flown 2,500 hours 
in the last two years without even the 
most trivial accident. This club owns two 
ships. 

This club had a really small beginning, 
starting with 20 members who paid in 
$20 each as a down payment for a sec- 
ond-hand 40 h.p. Cub. Besides that, they 
paid $2 each month as dues and $2.50 an 
hour for solo time and $5 an our for dual 
Its membership grew so rapidly it ac- 
quired the new planes. This club now 
sponsors a New England flying club meet 
each year, its first in 1939 attracting rep- 
resentatives from 14 flying clubs and last 
year it attracted 50 licensed pilots—mem- 
bers of clubs. 

So you still want to organize a flying 
club? Then your first problem is to bring 
together the membership, a group of peo- 
ple from all walks of life joined together 
by the common desire to fly. The next 
problem will be a constitution and by- 
laws, then in filling up your membership. 
A most satisfactory method of handling 
admission is by issuing a number of shares 
equal to the number of members, each 
share being valued at (if there are 20 
members) one-twentieth the value of the 
plane. Each member should be charged 

(Continued on page 82) 























GHE AMERICANS CREED 


A Summary of American Civic Faith 


by William Tyler Page 





| believe in the United States of America as 
a government of the people, by the people, 


| € 


“~~ * | for the people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and insepa- 
rable; established upon those principles of freedom, 


equality, justice, and humanity for which American 


patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 


up | therefore believe it is my duty to my Country 
| & c c c 
=| to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey 


its laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it against 
c .< 


all enemies. 
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CORPORATION .... . . 136 WEST 52nd STREET 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


imerican’s Creed and The Story of The American's Creed, (see overleaf) suitable for framing, will be sent upon request. 
























Ghe SGCORY of 
GHE AMERICAN’S CREED 


py HE idea of laying special emphasis upon the duties and obligations oi 
| citizenship in the form of a national creed originated with Henry S. 
Chapin. In 1916-17 a contest, open to all Americans, was inaugurated in 
the press throughout the country to secure “the best summary of the political faith 
of America.” The contest was informally approved by the President of the United 
States. Through Mayor James H. Preston, the city of Baltimore, as the birthplace 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, offered a prize of $1,000, which was accepted, and 
the following committees were appointed: A committee on manuscripts, consisting 
of Porter Emerson Browne and representatives from leading American magazines, 
with headquarters in New York City; a committee on award, consisting of Matthew 
P. Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb, Hamlin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, Booth 
Tarkington, and Charles Hanson Towne; and an advisory committee, consisting 
of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, governors of 
States, United States Senators, and other National and Strate officials. 


The winner of the contest and the author of the creed selected proved to be 
William Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Md., a descendant of President Tyler 


and also of Carter Braxton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The complete proceedings in regard to the official acceptance of The American's Creed 
may be found in the Congressional Record, No. 102, April 13, 1918, from which 
s taken the following explanation of the doctrinal origin of the creed: 


“The United States of America.”’— Preamble Established upon those principles of freedom, 
Constitution of the United States equality. justice, and humanity for which 


“A government of the people, by the people, for American patriots sacrificed their lives and for 


the people.""— Preamble, Constitution of the tunes." — Declaration of Independence 

United States; Daniel Webster's speech in the I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
Senate, January 26, 1830; Abraham Lincoln's to love it.".—In substance from Edward 
Gettysburg speech Everett Hale's The Man Without a Country 

“Whose just powers are derived from the consent To support its Constitution.” — Oath of allegi- 
of the governed."—Thomas Jefferson, in ance, section 1757, Revised Statutes of the 
Declaration of Independence United States. 

“A democracy in a republic.""—James Madison To obey its laws.” — Washington's Farewell 
in The Federalist, No. 10; Article X of the Address; Article VI, Constitution of the 
amendments to Constitution United States. 

“A sovereign Nation of many sovereign States.’ “To respect its flag..".— National anthem, The 
—“E pluribus unum, great seal of the Star-Spangled Banner; Army and Navy Reg- 
United States; Article IVof the Constitution ulations; War Department circular on flag 

“A perfect Union.”— Preamble to the Consti- etiquette, April 14, 1917 
tution. 


“And to defend it against all enemies.’"’"—Oath oj 


























“One and inseparable.” — Webster's speech in the allegiance, section 1757, Revised Statutes of 
Senate, January 26, 1830 the United States. 
\ 
* 
THE B. G. CORPORATION 136 WEST 52nd STREET ‘ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A copy of The American’s Creed (see overleaf) and The Story of The American’s Creed, suitable for framing, will be sent upon request. 
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New Eagles for the Army 


(Continued from page 16) 








French aircraft inspector, Paul Chemid- 
lin, whose presence aboard an allegedly 
secret American military plane precipi- 
tated a bitter debate in Washington. None 
of the actual entrants won the contest. 
Douglas did, although the company was 
unable to send a ship to Wright Field. Its 
engineers, instead of attempting to re- 
build the DB-7, designed a vastly supe- 
rior model which won Army approval. 
This is the A-20A. At the same time they 
turned out a couple of other modifications 
of the DB-7 to the orders of the French 
and British purchasing commissions, 
known as the DB-7A and B. 

All are 814-ton, tricycle-geared, high- 
winged, twin-engined monoplanes, with a 
span of about 60 feet. The DB-7 and 7A 
are fitted with engines in the 1,000 
h.p. class; the 7B and the A-20A, 
which differ from each other in 
other respects, are powered with 
Twin Cyclones. The DB-7’s top 
speed is just over 300 m.p.h., the 
7A about 315, the 7B and the 
A-20A about 350 just above 15,000 
feet. Originally the A-20A was 
to have been equipped with tur- 
bo-superchargers which would 
have sent it through the air at 
390 m.p.h. at 25,000 feet. But it is 
said that not enough of the new 
type blowers are available and 
that plans for their use in the 
A-20A have been abandoned. 
The whole series make accept- 
able reconnaissance craft and 
multi-engined fighters as well as 
the ground attack planes orig- 
inally intended. 

The radius and bomb load of 
these planes, when equipped for 
bombardment missions, are not 
great, as is to be expected: 500 
miles and 1,000 pounds. The 
British versions of this series 
have been criticized by the Brit- 
ish themselves because the fuse- 
lage is too narrow to permit side- 
by-side seating of the pilot and 
the bombardier-co-pilot. The fu- 
selage was made as narrow as possible 
in the interest of speed. 

The dive bombers—the SBD-3 (A-24), 
and the XSB2C-1—both are Navy types 
to be adapted for Army use. Less than a 
hundred of the SBD-3s have been or- 
dered. The order was placed by the 
Navy, from which the War Department 
will buy its dive bombers. The number 
of X° B2C-1s to be procured is not as yet 
known. Both are single-engined, low- 
wingei monoplanes, the SBD by Douglas, 
the other by Curtiss. The Curtiss is the 
newer. The Douglas divers are actually 
the third in a series, the first two models 
of which were for the Navy exclusively. 
Production of the first of the series has 
already been completed. The Curtiss, 
successor to a long line of Curtiss biplane 
dive bombers (the famous Helldivers), 
is not yet in production. 

They are both quite small as they were 
built originally for operation from air- 
craft carriers. The Douglas’s top speed is 


about 275 m.p.h. and it is driven by a 
Wright Cyclone. The somewhat larger 
Curtiss is Twin Cyclone-engined and ap- 
proaches 300 m.p.h. Bomb loads: 1,000 
and 1,500 pounds respectively. The dif- 
ferences between Army and Navy ver- 
sions are relatively slight, the main ones 
being the elimination of deck-landing 
and emergency flotation gear from the 
Army models. 

At first glance these speeds do not ap- 
pear impressive. It must be remembered, 
however, that top speed has to be sacri- 
ficed in this class of ship to flaps and 
other essential diving brake equipment. 
Contrary to the general impression, high 
diving speeds are undesirable as an un- 
necessary strain would be placed on ship 





“I assure you, Mrs. Van Ripsnort, that this is as much 
a surprise to Rhodes Brothers as it is to you! .. 


and crew and the pull-out would have to 
begin at too high an altitude. Diving 
speeds of around 300 m.p.h. are prefer- 
able. The Junkers Ju-87, Germany’s 
famed Stuka, is a singte=engined ship with 
a top speed of less than 250 m.p.h. 

Air Corps pursuit squadrons should 
provide not only ships with exceptional 
speed and heavy armament, but also some 
with range enough to accompany bombers 
on relatively close missions. Escorting 
bombers on long distance raids is theo- 
retically desirable but at present is en- 
tirely out of the question. Without any 
intention of taking sides, it must be re- 
ported that a series of torrid disputes has 
been raging over whether all the new 
fighters measure up to these standards in 
every respect. 

In service in the largest numbers so far 
is the Curtiss P-40. Coming into service 
now is the P-46, a slightly modified P-40. 
Most unorthodox is the Bell Airacobra 
(the P-39), and most spectacular is the 
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twin-engined Lockheed P-38. The P-47, 
the Republic entry, is a newcomer and is 
still a fairly long way from quantity pro- 


duction. The P-47 is a low-wing mono- 
plane, but, unlike the others, is powered 
by an air-cooled radial, the 18-cylinder 
Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp (1,850 h.p. 
for take-off). Its speed is over 400 m.p.h. 
at 30,000 feet (it has a turbo blower), but 
falls off rapidly to under 350 at 15,000 
feet. Armament not released. All Air 
Corps pursuit types but the P-47 also are 
on order for the British. 

The P-40 is the successor not only to 
the Curtiss P-36 but also to the YP-37, 
the first high performance American 
fighter designed for the installation of a 
liquid-cooled in-line engine—the Allison, 
of course. The Allison’s 1,000 h.p. at full 
throttle gives the P-40 a speed of about 
365 m.p.h. and the cleaner P-46 perhaps 
380. 

The original armament of four rifle- 
caliber machine guns is believed 
undergoing change, as four guns 
are not now considered adequate. 
British Spitfires and Hurricanes 
have long had eight, the Hurri- 
c7ne III has 12 and the new Brit- 
ish fighters with 2,000 h.p. motors 
(the Tornado and Typhoon) eight 
machine guns and four 20 mm. 
cannon. 

Larry Bell’s nine-ton multi- 
engined Airacuda fighter, with its 
pusher propellers and other un- 
usual features, four years ago led 
the aviation world to expect the 
unorthodox every time he pro- 
duced a new ship. The P-39 is no 
disappointment on that score. It 
is a low-wing, monocoque mono- 
plane, which is not at all unusual. 
It has a tricycle landing gear, 
which is no longer unique. But 
the Allison engine is in the rear 
and its tractor propeller is turned 
by a long drive shaft which passes 
beneath the pilot’s feet. The pilot 
sits on the front end of the gear- 
box. By this strikingly different 
arrangement, several weighty ad- 
vantages are gained. The British, 


” however, who have roasted the 


Airacobra in their technical mag- 
azines, claim that a number of 
disadvantages also result. 

Because the engine, the greatest mass 
of weight in the ship, is nearer the cen- 
ter of gravity and center of pressure, the 
P-39 is more maneuverable than might be 
expected of a ship of its speed or high 
wing-loading. Getting the engine out of 
the nose also permits the installation of 
more and bigger guns right in the nose, 
within reach of the pilot. Guns do not 
jam often today but, when they do, the 
pilot appreciates easy accessibility. In- 
stallation of a nose wheel for the tricycle 
landing gear would have been more dif- 
ficult in a conventional machine. 

The rear engine offers a certain amount 
of protection to the pilot from behind. 
The radiators for a liquid-cooled motor 
must be immediately adjacent to it. Plac- 
ing the radiators aft of the cockpit, as in 
the Airacobra, reduces drag not only by 
making possible a cleaner nose but be- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Pilot With an Idea 


(Continued from page 29) 





thing—more regulations. The way to keep 
additional ones from being written is to 
obey the present to the letter. And what’s 
more, practically every accident which 
occurs to aircraft today is directly preceded 
by a violation whether it is a simple case 
of failure to make proper inspection of 
some part of an aircraft or engine or a 
violation of some flying regulation. With 
more and more traffic, there must be 
greater care, or today’s regulations are 
going to seem like an introduction to the 
main body of future rules.” 

Steele, since abandoning professional fly- 
ing—included in his log book are 6,700 
hours of airline flying over two continents, 
not only has kept abreast of new regula- 
tions but has issued a supplement con- 
taining 177 C.A.B. questions on Chapter 
60 of the C. A. R. which must be answered 
by all pilots before they solo. Twenty of 
the 177 are chosen for the examina- 
tion. The answers are found in the 
Aid to Pilots handbook which he 
has compiled. 

“I suppose,” Steele says, “that I 
ought to be out flying instead of 
fooling around with the book. But 
somehow it’s more fun when I real- 
ize that I’m doing more for avia- 
tion by working on it than by just 
flying. Of course, I keep my rat- 
ings, getting in enough time for that 
each year, but I’ve had to give up 
my professional career.” 

Steele first became aware of the 
drastic need for traffic regulation, a 
problem which is growing by leaps 
and bounds every week, when in 
February, 1936, he worked on the 
Newark Airway Traffic Control. 
He worked for six months training 
men in handling traffic on Ameri- 
ca’s most congested airway. Later 
in July, 1936, he went to Chicago, 
performing the same function. And 
from July, 1937, until April, 1939, 


mechanical jobs failed to develop, he har- 
vested or turned woodsman. When he was 
still in high school in 1912, a pilot flew 
a pusher to town. He allowed Earl to 
sit in the seat and give “educational” talks 
on the principles of its operation. From 
then on he was a convert to aviation. 

“I swore,” he said, “that some day I'd 
have one of those things in the air.” 

When we entered the World War he 
couldn’t get into the Air Corps. He had to 
be content, like many another fellow of 
that period, to do something else. So he 
enlisted in the motorized artillery. Im- 
mediately after the war, in 1919, the late 
Earl Daugherty, of Long Beach, Calif., 
barnstormed Texas. Daugherty agreed to 
teach Steele to fly in exchange for me- 
chanical and general services. He turned 
him loose in three hours and 15 minutes. 

“But I didn’t know how to fly,” he says. 
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on the Eaglerock. 

“They had a long-wing job and a short- 
wing job,” he relates. “I went to Den- 
ver to show ’em the combination—long up- 
per and short lower. At first they didn’t 
believe me. Soon they were selling more 
combinations than either of the other 
types.” He cast his lot with Eaglerock. 
During 1926 and 1927 he handled the Kan- 
sas territory, locating at Dodge City. He 
had three nice new ships in the hangar 
one day. 

“And along came a cyclone and washed 
em all out,” he says. “Out of the wrecks 
I salvaged one motor. I got a ship for it 
on credit and guaranteed to pay $500 a 
month,” 

It was during this period that he em- 
barked on a “side” endeavor which made 
a net of several hundreds of dollars for 
him and possibly subconsciously suggested 
Aid to Pilots in later years. When the 
Department of Commerce first began in- 
sisting on licenses and examinations he had 
answers to the test questions mimeo- 
graphed. He sold several thousand copies 
of these. They were greeted with 
cheers by perplexed and bewildered 
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he worked on the same problems at 
Burbank, Calif. 

“It was in April, 1939, that I fi- 
nally decided to publish the little 
handbook because it was obviously needed,” 
he says. “It was a sort of public service. I 
thought I'd need only a few weeks, but the 
thing is developing a lifetime quality. I 
think I’ll be at it forever.” Steele, with the 
Airway Traffic Control experience behind 
him, is probably the best man in the coun- 
try for the quasi-public job. For through- 
out his entire career he has been untan- 
gling problems. Until today he has usually 
got things under way and then has moved 
along to another sphere. But this time 
the job has him. 

Steele was born January 1, 1897, at 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. His father was a 
large-scale contractor for railroads and he 
built practically whole towns. Earl went 
to school at Moscow, Idaho—that is, high 
school. At that early age he worked his 
way through because he was a ’teen-aged 
genius at mechanics. He could repair any- 
thing from a tractor to a harvester. When 





"There goes Joe, showing off in 
that Link Trainer again! ...' 


“That’s another reason I like the regula- 
tions. The beginner today must have a 
minimum of eight hours, no matter how 
good he or his instructor thinks he is.” 
From 1919 until 1923 Steele was in and 
out of aviation. He barnstormed in a 
ship of his own, turned automobile 
mechanic, sold automobiles, made and lost 
a lot of money. Then in 1923, he decided 
that he’d make airplanes earn a living for 
him. He came to Los Angeles and settled 
on Western Avenue, site of the old Bur- 
dette and Eagle airports. That lasted for 
a while, but having a pioneering spirit 
he started his own field between Watts 
and Compton, not far away. In Decem- 
ber, 1926, he bought his first Alexander 
Eaglerock biplane. Unfortunately, Jack 
Frye and Paul Richter beat him to the 
Southwest franchise for the planes by 15 
minutes—that is, from his viewpoint any- 
way. Earl decided that he could improve 





pilots who had never known any 
rule except that “if an airplane 
looks like it’ll stay together, fly it.” 
In some dusty hangar you might 
still turn, up a dog-eared, Aviator- 
Mechanics’ Handbook. 

After the cyclone, Steele ex- 
panded. Before long he was in 
charge of both Kansas and Ne- 
braska, for Eaglerock and was col- 
lecting $300 for a nine-hour instruc- 
tion course, including one hour of 
solo. Then he began a career of 
“starting” things. Whenever Steele 
came around, wheels started turn- 
ing and airplanes began to fly, usu- 
ally with him at the controls. 

In July, 1928, he started the Chi- 
cago-Cleveland run of Universal 
Airlines. In December, 1928, he 
worked for Frank Robertson, flying 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 
Four months later he was inaug- 
urating the St. Louis-Kansas City- 
Omaha night mail run. And in the 
summer of 1929 he went up on the 
Chicago “We Will” endurance 
flight and stayed aloft for 391 hours 
and three minutes. John Hunter was the 
other pilot and Russell Mossman refueled. 
Late in 1929 he went with Pan American, 
flying from the United States to Cuba and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. In the spring of 
1930 he worked the west coast of South 
America with NYRBA and remained until 
August, when Pan American bought out 
that line. In September, 1930, he was help- 
ing Ludington fly from New York to Wash- 
ington “every hour on the hour.” He re- 
mained with Ludington until 1933 when 
the company was bought out by Eastern 
Air Lines. Then he helped start the Bos- 
ton and Maine Airline with Paul Collins 
in November, 1933. 

“And at about this time I’d had every 
kind of experience from barnstorming and 
making endurance flights to operating air- 
lines over every kind of terrain under all 
(Continued on page 88) 
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“IF WE COULD TALK FACE TO FACE... 


..I'd tell you some things about aviation you 
don’t read in newspapers. For instance, while bil- 
lions are being spent for military aircraft the 
really big news of the industry is aviation’s ex- 
pansion for peace. Airline orders for new equip- 
ment and increasing employment are breaking 
all records. Production of light planes is zooming 
into the thousands where hundreds were built 
before. Factories can’t get enough engineers. 
Commercial operators can't find sufficient cap- 
able pilots or mechanics for their expanded op- 


Winter Term Starts Jan. 6, 1941 


erations. The national pilot training programs 
are creating a mammoth future market for air- 
planes. Thus through expansion for peace new 
jobs by the thousands are available. And each job 
can be a stepping stone to a life career if you 
have proper and adequate training. We at Ryan 
have devoted 18 years to perfecting that kind of 
instruction. The record of our graduates in every 
branch of the industry proves that Ryan training 
pays big success dividends. Why not get all the 
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Big Base 


(Continued from page 21) 








These men have been aviation boosters 
since, and have supported—nay, demanded 
—steady improvement in Milwaukee's facil- 
ities and services. And the Government’s 
pilot training program brought actual fly- 
ing instruction to many of the local citizens. 

“But,” says T. F. Cosgrove, airport engi- 
neer, “Hitler really clinched the job.” 

There were other factors, of course. The 
national defense program and the publicity 
it got; the typical editorial attitudes of the 
local newspapers; increased use of air mail 
and air express—these all contributed to the 
inroads aviation has been making in the 
consciousness of the country and of Mil- 
waukee County, in particular. At any rate, 
three years ago the county applied to the 
Federal Government for WPA allotments 
to help finance the building of a modern air- 
port. Funds were forthcoming. 

Maj. Stanley E. Piasecki, who has man- 
aged the airport for 12 years, and 
Engineer Cosgrove knew what they 
wanted. They presented their plans 


slight rise. Major Piasecki expects a loss 
of $125 for August, and after that to whit- 
tle down the monthly loss until the airport 
will be operating in the black by the first 
of 1941. 

An average of 35 planes a day nest at 
the Milwaukee County airport. The 15 in- 
dividual hangars now on the field will soon 
be augmented by another 10, renting for 
$10 apiece. Compared with much publi- 
cized ports like La Guardia Field in New 
York and the new Philadelphia aviation 
center, the finances of the Milwaukee field 
sound like a schoolboy’s budget. But the 
flatfooted economy of midwestern farmers 
and small industrialists has produced a land- 
ing field comparable with the lavish termi- 
nals though rooted in a financially sound 
base. 

For example, Engineer Cosgrove priced 
light control boards which would automat- 
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hours from the old. Space was so in de- 
mand that PCA soon added a second flight 
into Milwaukee and then a third. PCA 
alone now carries 1,100 passengers a month 
out of Milwaukee. 

Harold B. Veith, district traffic manager 
for Northwest, says, “Our load factor is 
well over 90 per cent on both the north- 
and south-bound flights. We have to ‘un- 
able’ as many passengers as we confirm 
space to. It has gotten to the point now 
where we are losing passenger good will 
not because of any deficiency in the service 
we actually provide, but because we simply 
don’t have enough seats to accommodate 
them all.” Northwest carries about 600 
passengers a month from Mr. Veith’s sta- 
tion. 

The greatest need for additional service 
is to Chicago, where Northwest connects 
seven other airlines, and to Minneapolis. 
There is no immediate relief for the space 
situation in sight, according to Veith, un- 
less a projected ferry service between Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Madison, Wis., is put 
through soon. Northwest, United Air 
Lines and TWA propose to run one 
roundtrip a day between those 
points. But the plans are still in 





for an administration building that 
would be large but unpretentious, 
and for runways and lighting that 
would be adequate but inexpensive. 
The whole airport is built in such 
a way that it can be expanded al- 
most without limit with a minimum 





of cost. This is one community 
that didn’t, because of the Wash- 
ington treasury, fling itself head- 
long into debt to have the most out- 
standing airport in the country. But 
it did build itself one of the most 
modern airports. Take a look at 
the administration building. The 
ground floor has many-windowed 
offices for the operations depart- 
ments of the two airlines. It has 
an office from which airplane op- 
erations are controlled visually by 
lights and a control table for the 
runway lights. There is a modest 
restaurant seating 72 persons and 











the formative stage, and Veith be- 
lieves it unlikely that this service 
will go into effect soon. 

Milwaukee has a large population 
of industrial plants and these sup- 
ply the bulk of passengers. Allis 
Chalmers, Nordberg Manufactur- 
ing Co., Perfex Corporation, Phoe- 
nix Hosiery, Nunn-Busch Shoe, 
Bucyrus-Erie, A. O. Smith and the 
Waukesha Motor Co. draw largely 
upon the local airlines. The active 
support of these industries to any 
improvement in Milwaukee's avia- 
tion standing is immediately forth- 
coming. When a Governmental 
committee visited Milwaukee in 
August to look over a site for a 
proposed aviation research labora- 
tory, the members expressed amaze- 
ment at the enthusiasm shown by 
the citizens and officials. 

“We had more than 100 business- 








a comfortable lounge for men and a. 
| 

one for women. There are offices 

for postal facilities and officials. 

The second floor is given over 
entirely for office space. Here is the inspec- 
tion department of the C.A.A. and the com- 
munications room, as well as the weather 
bureau. Additional offices are equipped by 
airlines and a number left vacant for future 
use as increased business—which will surely 
come—warrants their use. 

Surmounting the whole structure is a con- 
trol tower larger than that at La Guardia 
Field. This tower will be vacant until the 
airlines decide they need it. Then the 
county will gladly let them buy and install 
the radio equipment required and hire the 
operators. No concessions are farmed out. 
The county owns and operates the restau- 
rant, the news stand and the hangars. The 
county sells all the gasoline and the oil. In 
July it had a total income of $1,840.86 as 
against gross expenses of $2,026.09. That 
made a loss of only $185.23. The new ad- 
ministration building was put into use 
August 15, so that income will increase 
greatly while expenses will make only a 


just came out to check her and there they were!" 


ically illuminate the runways at the ap- 
proach of an airliner and which would pro- 
duce the lights in miniature on a small- 
scale reproduction of the runway system. 
He found the charges for such a machine 
ranged from $1,200 to $1,500. So he built 
one himself for a few hundred dollars. 

Increased use of aviation facilities has 
come to Milwaukee rather through a proc- 
ess of evolution than of growth. In 1938 
only Northwest Airlines operated through 
Milwaukee, on its route from Chicago to 
Seattle via Minneapolis and Fargo. There 
was no great demand for seats and only 
200 or so passengers a month departed by 
air. But in that year Pennsylvania-Central 
inaugurated a service from Milwaukee to 
Detroit by way of Muskegon, Mich. 

Until then, air travelers bound for De- 
troit or any point east has to take train or 
plane to Chicago and connect there for 
their destinations. The new service cut 


men at the lunch as well as the 
governor, the mayor and the county 
board,” Major Piasecki said. “I 
guess we have a good chance of 
getting that laboratory here.” The site se- 
lected by the board of supervisors for the 
laboratory is at the southeast end of the 
field and across a highway. 

One could hardly call the Milwaukee 
County airport purely commercial. Mil- 
waukee always can be found thronged with 
lightplane enthusiasts. Both the CAA and 
NYA are training pilots there and more 
than twenty citizens own their own craft. 
A fixed base operator runs a charter and 
sightseeing business in addition to training 
Marquette University youths. 

Runway construction is not completed. 
The north-south runway, now 3,900 feet 
long, is being lengthened to 4,500 feet, and 
the northeast-southwest runway is being 
extended from 3,800 feet to 4,500 feet. 
Four 3,000 watt units at the end of each 
strip form a street of light on the runways 
for night operation. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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And Boeing School of Aeronautics is ready to meet avia- 
tion’s new demands for trained men. For men 20 
years old and with 2 years’ college, the Airline 
Pilot Course—schooling time reduced 9 months, 
tuition reduced $2730. For high school gradu- 
ates, a $1175 reduction in tuition for the Airline 
Pilot & Engineering Course (24 months). In ad- 
dition, 9 other career courses with thorough in- 
struction. This school trains its flyers only with 
heavy, commercial-type planes, ranging from 
2500 Ibs. to the multi-engined transport. Don’t 
forget—this school is owned and operated by 
United Air Lines, the world’s most experienced 


airline organization. . 
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Aviation Invades Detroit 
(Continued from page 31) 








interfere with normal automobile output, 
it may subordinate completely annual 
model changes for 1942. On the other 
hand, auto manufacturers are not duck- 
ing the responsibility and are preparing 
to spend plenty of time and money to 
make a success of it. 

Independently of this industry-wide 
bomber program—which is expected to 
see everything but final assembly done in 
automotive plants—three leading body 
manufacturers—Briggs, Murray Corpora- 
tion of America and Fisher Body Division 
of General Motors, are preparing facili- 
ties for production of nearly $75,000,000 
worth of subcontract work from. the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, setting up an 
eastern procurement office in Detroit 
which ultimately will have a staff of more 
than 25 engineers, inspectors and traffic 
men. Heading the nucleus of the staff 
already in town are Fred Essig, a vet- 
eran aircraft production and procurement 
engineer, and Fred Rockelman, a 
newcomer to Douglas who has 
held high positions in the auto- 
motive industry. 

While no information has been 
released on the Briggs and Fisher 
assignments, it has been estab- 
lished that Murray is to fabricate 
inboard wing sections for 1,700 
Douglas A-20A twin-engined at- 
tack bombers. Murray organized 
an aircraft division last July, 
headed by Richard C. Gazley, for 
13 years head of the technical de- 
velopment section of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and pred- 
ecessor bureaus. It now is work- 
ing on a small educational order 
of vertical stabilizers for the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion by way of training personnel 
and breaking in equipment. 

Briggs likewise set up an air- 
craft division in July and placed 
Ben Jacobson, former general 
manager of Barkley-Grow and a veteran 
of the Stinson organization, in charge. 
Brig.-Gen. W. E. Gillmore, former as- 
sistant chief of the Air Corps, was en- 
gaged to do liaison work. Briggs now 
is making deliveries on an order of outer 
wing sections for Vought-Sikorsky. Each 
plant is completing preparations of more 
than 500,000 square feet of plant space 
for aircraft work. 

The automotive industry is not delud- 
ing itself as to the complexity or magni- 
tude of this undertaking. It freely ad- 
mits that a transition to aircraft fabrica- 
tion is neither a simple nor a rapid task. 
A spokesman for the industry states it 
this way: 

“Entirely unlike the regular products 
of this industry, both in materials em- 
ployed and construction methods re- 
quired, this assignment places before the 
automotive plants a great task of adap- 
tation at the very time the country’s fa- 
cilities for turning out new machines and 
tools are swamped under other defense 
orders. 

“The most vital of the preparatory proc- 





esses—one found to consume a consider- 
able period of time—will be the engineer- 
ing exploration of present aviation con- 
struction methods, their adaptation to the 
automotive facilities that will be avail- 
able, and development of manufacturing 
plans for drawing from many plants a 
synchronized flow of readily assembled, 
matching parts. 

“Apart from utilization of adaptable ex- 
isting equipment, biggest automotive con- 
tribution to the job is likely to be the use 
of supervisory forces and manpower 
which, while inexperienced in aviation 
requirements, do possess the ‘know-how’ 
of volume production and can be trained 
to fresh tasks under leadership of expert 
men. How far automobile mass produc- 
tion methods can be employed remains to 
be worked out by engineers and produc- 
tion men.” 

It has been reliably stated that the air- 
craft industry is very happy to see this 
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achieved by Dec. 1, 1941. 

Orders totaling $312,000,000 have been 
placed with Packard for the 1,265 h.p. 
liquid-cooled Merlins—3,000 engines for 
the United States for $63,000,000 and the 
remainder for England. The British hold 
options for 10,000 additional and the U. S. 
for 5,000 additional. 

Ford Motor Company is throwing up 
steel for a $21,000,000 plant for produc- 
tion of 4,500 Double Wasps, costing $122,- 
000,000, for the Air Corps. These are to 
be built under license to Pratt & Whitney 
for a fee of $1 per engine. Production is 
expected to start by May. Both com- 
panies have begun training men for these 
tasks, Packard through its production line 
for 1,350 h.p. marine engines now rolling 
at nearly two a day; and Ford in his trade 
school and machine shops. 

Continental Motors Corporation of 
Muskegon, Mich., which, until a few 
months ago, was concerned primarily 
with production of 40 to 90 h.p. engines 
for flivver planes, today holds contracts 
for $30,000,000 worth of its own radial en- 
gine for planes and tanks and for Wright 

Whirlwinds to be built under li- 








"This sorta thing's been going on ever since 


the CAA started selling commercials . . . 


super-added procurement program 
shoved into automotive hands, as it will 
be the first phase of the production pro- 
gram to be curtailed when the emergency 
is over and the headaches which accom- 
pany closing of plants and discharge of 
workers will be in Detroit rather than 
Los Angeles, San Diego or Baltimore. 

The aircraft manufacturers also are re- 
ported to feel that plant expansions al- 
ready projected are as far as they feel 
they can go without dangerously thin- 
ning their supervisory personnel and eco- 
nomic position. 

Much farther advanced than the struc- 
tures production program—which may 
not get under way until next spring or 
summer—is the engine production effort 
in Detroit. Packard is spending $30,000,- 
000 for plant preparation for the Rolls- 
Royce order, $18,000,000 of this sum on 
new tools. More than 14,000 men will be 
employed on this contract at peak pro- 
duction. The company expects to have 
completed 15 production engines by 
August, with a gradually rising output 
until a peak of 40 engines daily is 





cense in Continental’s recently 
reopened Detroit plant. 

Continental, Ford and Chrysler 
all have high-output power plants 
under development which may 
crack the market in the near fu- 
ture. Continental’s is a liquid- 
cooled V-type developing more 
than 2,000 h.p. and is said to be 
intended for the successor to the 
P-39 Airacobra, which now is on 
the Buffalo drawing boards. 

Ford’s engine is a V-type, 
liquid-cooled motor developing 
more than 1,500 h.p. and is said 
to involve several unorthodox 
features in the way of cylinder 
bore dimension and crankshaft 
construction. 

Virtually nothing is known of 
the Chrysler development except 
that it, too, will develop in excess 
of 2,000 h.p. 

Meanwhile, after many delays, 
General Motors has got its Allison plant 
to humming down at Indianapolis to the 
point that production of these much-ma- 
ligned engines reached 263 last month and 
is steadily rising. Allison expects to reach 
1,000 a month at an undisclosed date in 
1941. Crankshafts, camshafts and con- 
necting rods for this motor are made in 
the Cadillac plant in Detroit and shipped, 
ready for installation, to Indianapolis. 
The best production talent in the GM or- 
ganization has been concentrated at Alli- 
son for the past six months in an effort 
to speed the flow of these power plants. 

That, without too much detail, is the 
story of Detroit’s role in the aircraft pro- 
curement program. There are other fac- 
tors not to be discounted. Warner Air- 
craft is hitting full stride on subcontract 
work and on its own engines; Stinson is 
back in town after a brief sojourn at 
Nashville; Republic Aircraft Parts Cor- 
poration, now a part of AMC, is doing 
what its name implies—and literally 
scores of other shops are contributing 
their measure. 

Then, too, additional engine subcon- 
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Known throughout the Aviation Industry 


for thorough, technical training 


Start now to take advantage of the tremendous 
opportunities offered in AVIATION by enrolling 
in Stewart Tech—a school which has specialized 
in Aeronautics for the past eleven years. The 
following courses are offered: 
AERONAUTICAL DESIGN 
Graduates of this course are qualified for tech- 
nical positions in the engineering departments of 
aircraft companies. 
AIRCRAFT MASTER MECHANIC 

This course approved by the U. S. Government 
and prepares for positions in construction and 
maintenance of aircraft. Graduates are eligible 
to take government tests required for both Air- 





craft and Aircraft Engine Mechanic ratings. 


AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING 
Graduates of this course are prepared for posi- 
tions with aircraft and allied companies. 

AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 


This course prepares graduates for sheet metal 
layout and fabrication work. 


Entrance requirements include High School Di- _~-wo 


ploma or equivalent credits. For full informa-% 
tion regarding courses call or write, stating age, 
education and course preferred. 
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Our own building houses the classrooms and 
fully equipped engineering laboratories of the 
School. Located only a few minutes’ ride from 
La Guardia Field it is in the center of the vast 
cultural advantages offered by New York City. 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


STEWART TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Dept. 122 — 253-5-7 W. 64th St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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tracts are expected by Buick and Stude- 
baker and these may be announced be- 
fore this is in print. Also in this picture 
is the Hudson Motor Car Company 
which, at the time of writing, was in- 
volved in negotiations with the Wright 
Aeronautical Company for production of 
parts for engines to be assembled at the 
new Wright plant at Cincinnati, and with 
Douglas for a part of its subcontracting 
work. 

It is hard to stabilize the picture, so 
swiftly does the scene change. But here 
is a fleeting glimpse, for what it is worth. 

END 


Jobs Guaranteed 


(Continued from page 43) 














Certain rules may not be violated. The 
applicant must be registered with the 
Connecticut Employment Service. He 
must be unemployed. He must be 
mechanically inclined. 

Now let us dip into the files of Vought- 
Sikorsky and follow the case history of 
a typical trainee. We'll call him John 
Jones. He is 22 and out of work. He 
is a high school graduate. He has worked 
at all kinds of odd jobs. He has been a 
grocery store clerk on Saturdays. He has 
pumped gasoline during the summer. 
He still hasn’t one trained qualification 
to which he can point when he seeks 
a job at one of Bridgeport’s many 
factories. 

He is of mechanical bent. So he de- 
cides to take a crack at the Vought- 
Sikorsky training school. Off he goes to 
the state employment office. He answers 
a few simple questions. They throw a 
good deal more light on his life than he 
realizes. In a matter of 10 minutes, the 
interviewer has a fairly complete biog- 
raphy. 

The next steps are mechanical aptitude 
tests. The Scovill and Quarrie, and John- 
son wiggly-block tests are most com- 
monly used. One test is simply putting 
round pegs in a group of round holes, 
designed to show whether a boy will 
handle tools confidently at his bench. 
The wiggly block is a wooden cube, con- 
sisting of nine sections with more curves 
than Ann Sheridan. The job is to put 
it together quickly. There are also 
written tests which sometime show a boy 
to be a better student of Sanskrit than 
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an airplane mechanic. There is no place 
for Sanskrit in an airplane factory. 

One more interview is the last step be- 
tween John Jones and an appointment 
with the Vought-Sikorsky employment 
director. The state office is putting young 
men through these paces at the rate of 
100 per day. The chat with the employ- 
ment director is, of course, to determine 
whether the young man is the type of 
employe wanted at Vought-Sikorsky. If 
he is, he takes a medical examination. 
They can’t take a chance on approving 
a boy for the course and then seeing him 
washed out by the medical examination. 
After his physical test he goes back to 
the employment office to get a card re- 
ferring him to the trade school. 

Now his actual training begins. It is 
a 12-weeks course but it is becoming 
increasingly more difficult to persuade 
the factory to await the completion of the 
course by each trainee. Workers are 
needed too badly. The classes are grow- 
ing every day. Two months ago, 50 were 
enrolled. Today the 300 mark is at hand 
and there is no end in sight. 

The class ratio is four for sheet metal, 
two for riveting and two for related book 
works. When John Jones decides, he 
signs the usual papers and goes to work. 
He makes sample gussets. He is taught 
to cut duralumin on a foot shear without 
ruining the metal or shearing off part of 
his hand. 

What he does, he does for himself. As 
he enters his first class he gets a card. 
On it are the various steps by which he 
will learn to be a sheet metal worker and 
a riveter. He must take every one of 
these steps himself or he just doesn’t go 
anywhere. As he shows the instructor 
a properly-completed piece of work, a 
check is placed against that assignment. 
Then he goes to the next, more difficult, 
task. Not that he will be a skilled 
mechanic or riveter when he finishes the 
course—no claims are made along that 
line. He will simply be qualified to take 
a beginner’s job and later to become a 
qualified artisan under the pressure of 
actual shop work. He answers the crying 
need for men who are able to any extent 
to do the mechanical work required in 
aviation. 

In his first class, he learns to drill and 
countersink holes. He shows the holes 
he drills to his instructor. If they are 
rough-edged or egg-shaped, he repeats 





Be a skilled, dependable pilot or a thoroughly 
trained aviation mechanic! Here at Port Co- 
lumbus Flying School, in an atmosphere of 
never-ending aviation activity, you will find 
outstanding aeronautical experts eager and 
ready to prepare young men for a fascinating 
well-paying career in aviation. If you are 
alert and serious, if you want to go places 
in aviation, then get the facts about Port Co- 
lumbus pilot or mechanic training now 


White Fer Your Foes Catalog Today! re 


PORT COLUMBUS FLYING SCHOOL, INC. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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the step. He learns the strengths and 
weaknesses of the metals which go into 
an airplane. He learns what a microm- 
eter is and how to use it. 

His next class is in brake forming 
Bending duralumin is a tricky task. Too 
much stress at just one point and the ex- 
pensive piece of metal is ruined. He is 
taught to make lightening holes and then 
bend the metal without any excessive 
strain. 

In Class Three he discards the simple 
machinery he has used and learns to 
work with his hands. Gradually he has 
been buying tools so that, by this time, 
he has a well-equipped tool box. One 
of these tools is a wooden mallet. Like 
the metal-beater of ages ago, he shapes 
metal into all sorts of odd designs with 
this mallet. 

Up to and through this class in sheet 
metal the student has been learning what 
the metal can be made to do and how to 
handle it efficiently. The next class shows 
him how a factory does the things he 
has been taught to do. He bent one piece 
of metal in Class Two. In Class Four 
he is shown how a factory bends 50 
pieces just as quickly as he bent one. 
He works from a blueprint brought from 
Vought-Sikorsky’s vaults. His instructor 
says: “Make 20 bends at this degree.” 
The student does the work which is 
identical with tasks he will perform when 
he goes to the plant. 

Riveting classes are apt to be a bit 
monotonous. To reduce the monotony, 
the sheet metal and riveting classes are 
alternate. This method has the added 
advantage of assuring that if a young 
student goes to work before he finishes 
the course, the training he has received 
will be rounded. The riveting classes 
are two. In the first class the student 
is taught to rivet by hand. In the second, 
he uses the air gun. 

Every minute of the student’s eight 
hours is occupied by hard work. As each 
student controls the speed of his own 
learning, you won’t find many slackers. 
Of the eight-hour day, six hours are 
spent in shop and two with books. In 
the related classes the student is taught 
that a blueprint is a good deal more than 
a maze of white lines on blue paper. He 
is taught to sketch. He wrestles with the 
problems of shop math—fractions, decimal 
equivalents, dimensional work. He must 
have a knowledge of stock, the character- 
istics of aluminum and its alloys. 

With this knowledge he is ready to be- 
come a not unimportant unit of the fac- 
tory. When he finishes he gets a diploma. 
The employment director at Vought- 
Sikorsky and the school director are in 
constant touch with each other. So when 
the young man is fully trained, his 
teacher simply says: “Please report to 
work tomorrow morning promptly at 10 
o'clock.” 

The young man goes to work as a be- 
ginner. He need not stay in this class. 


Rapid promotion is his for the taking. 


His 50-cents-an-hour beginner’s wage 
will soon give way to 75 cents and $1.00 
per hour if he proves his worth. In 
nearly every case, in fact in all but one 
of some 300, the trainees have proved 
their salt. Only one man has been 
discharged. 
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LYLE VINCENT FINLEY...AGE 21 
409 NORTH SHAFFER, ORANGE, 
CALIFORNIA « GRADUATED FROM 
ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, 1937 
WORKED AT CITRUS BY-PRODUCTS 
PLANT, 1939-1940 ¢ ENROLLED IN 
FLETCHER AIRCRAFT SCHOOL 
COMPLETED HIS COURSE ON 
DECEMBER 3, 1940 © EMPLOYED 
IN AIRCRAFT, DECEMBER 4, 1940 


We publish Lyle Finley's case history because he is the 2400th 
Fletcher Aircraft Schools’ student to secure employment in the 
aircraft industry in 1940...We believe that men like Lyle an- 
swer positively the urgent question: Whether an efficient national 





economy can be converted into a defense economy without 
forsaking freedom of enterprise... Last summer Lyle was canning 
orange juice. He saw a continuing need for trained men in rapidly 
expanding aircraft plants, and applied at the Fletcher Schools... 
Vocational tests showed that he had the necessary aptitudes for 
factory work; he was accepted for training. Completing his course, 
he went to work in final assembly at a major plant...Without 
regimentation or loss of time, he has taken his place in an 
industry which builds equally for defense of our way of life, 
or for a post-war world to which we all look forward... 


FOR PARTICULARS OF FLETCHER’S TRAINING PLAN, INQUIRE 


Ce Fletcher 


AIRCRAFT SCHOOLS 
625 NO. SAN FERNANDO ROAD 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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Many others have progressed to the spot in the room, and modernistic bench- TWA; Charles A. Miller, Pan American. 
rank of lead men. One youth has be-_ es, built with an eye for beauty rather Allen, who managed the Aviation Exhibit 
come lead man in the wing shop crew— __ than comfort, sit between the information at the New York World’s Fair, is secre- , 
a notable achievement. With foremen counter and the 41st street end of the  tary-treasurer and manager. é 
directing 200 to 300 men, the lead men lobby. Each of the participating airlines pays 
have immediate charge of groups of 30 After buying his ticket and having his $25,000 yearly rent. According to one air- . 


and 40. Some of the men under the 
graduate trainee have far more shop time 
to their credit but do not have the founda- 
tion he acquired during his job training 
course. The training course has proved 
the solution to stalled production at 
Vought-Sikorsky where there are con- 
tracts for more than 1,000 Navy scout 
planes. Vought-Sikorsky has set an ex- 
ample for the rest of this key industry. 
END 





Passenger Haven 
(Continued from page 40) 











bious about working out the multitude of 
details necessary to build the type of ter- 
minal they required, but gave Peterkin 
the “on course” signal to start his draw- 
ings. The first sketches were drawn No- 
vember 2, 1937, and some 400 followed 
that first draft. 

It was two years before construction 
began. Workers moved in on the plot at 
42nd street and Park avenue in October, 
1939, to demolish the remains of the Bel- 
mont and to build the foundation for a 
building unique in air transportation. It 
was during this period of construction 
that the airlines capitalized on New York- 
ers’ curiosity and issued membership 


bags checked, the passenger strolls to the 
coach at the opposite end of the building 
from the entrance. Here he passes 
through a wide portal down two steps 
onto one of six narrow walks that sep- 
arate the elevators. His baggage is al- 
ready loaded in the cargo compartment of 
the limousine. He steps in, sits down. 
The dispatcher signals the coach driver; 
operates from his cage above the cars a 
mechanism that opens the doors, and the 
coach drives out of the building and 
heads for the airport. 

The passenger sees his bag last when 
he enters the building. At that time a 
porter takes it to the ticket counter, 
where a clerk tags it and places it on the 
endless belt concealed behind the coun- 
ter. The belt carries it swiftly, along 
with the bags checked in at other ticket 
stalls, to the mezzanine floor. Here port- 
ers sort all bags, segregating them into 
airline flights and send them by dumb- 
waiter to the proper coach just below the 
baggage room. 

An in-bound passenger, returning from 
La Guardia Field, is brought by the coach 
to the first basement, where there is an 
unloading ramp, a newsstand and a wait- 
ing room, but little else. The passenger 
escalators up to the same entrance he 
used when starting his trip. Only at the 


line official, the transport companies could 
not afford to use the building if it were 
not for the extremely high rent paid by 
the newsreel theater, the amount of which 
is not known. The Roosevelt Hotel is 
operating the restaurant and bar. 

For undisclosed reasons, the Terminal 
management and the airlines refuse to di- 
vulge their estimates of the operating 
costs. That they do expect costs for the 
first year to be higher than the combined 
ticket and traffic offices is no secret, but 
an eventual reduction is expected. The 
collective expenses will be prorated 
among the lines on the “Chicago Plan,” a 
formula used to operate the airport build- 
ing in Chicago. This means that one- 
third of the operating cost for each air- 
line will be based on the number of seats 
operated out of La Guardia field per 
month, one-third on the number of pas- 
sengers carried and one-third on the 
number of flights operated. 

To travelers unfamiliar with New York, 
the purpose of a million-dollar city ter- 
minal, as opposed to a city airport, may 
be obscure. But in New York, the air- 
lines long ago learned they could handle 
passengers more expeditiously by check- 
ing them in before sending them to the 
airport than by having them all check in 
at the field. It works out this way: some 








cards to the Knot-Hole Club. It was a main entrance do in- and out-bound pas- 70 per cent of. all passengers out of New W: 
promotion stunt that attracted much fa- _sengers meet. York buy their tickets and completely va 
vorable publicity. District traffic offices of the six airlines check in before leaving downtown or de: 

Between October, 1939, and January, occupy space in the upper section of the midtown New York. When arriving at y 
1940, the insurance company poured building, as well as the reservationsrooms the airport in the coach, these passengers dle 
$1,000,000 into construction of the build- of Transcontinental and Western Air, board the plane directly without doing er’ 
ing, which was designed entirely from United Air Lines and Pan American Air- any business in the administration build- ber 
airline specifications. Although the ter- ways. W. S. Allen, manager of the ter- ing. The other 30 per cent of the pas- est 
minal boasts six stories above the ground, minal, says all office space is taken. On _ sengers check in at the airport. The field Av 
passengers will be concerned with only the opening day—January 9—412 em- employes are thus freed of time formerly Li 
two. The main hall, an elliptical-shaped ployes of the airlines moved in. By sum- __ spent with passengers to handle other de- ‘ a 
room with a sky blue ceiling, is the check- mer the management expects to have up-__ tails of their work. Ing 
ing-in point for outbound passengers. wards of 500 men and women working Due to the volume of business and the mQ¢ 
Here a traveler will enter on anescalator pere exclusive of Airlines Terminal em- increasing scope of duties in city ticket me 
from the main entrance on 42nd street and ployes, who number 50—including 10 in- offices, the airlines quickly outgrew the in 
find himself in a hall of black marble formation countermen, 35 porters, three 12-foot consolidated desk they had a Th 
floors and pillars, golden walls and sym- d : dozen years ago in the Roosevelt Hotel 

: . , . oormen and two ushers. Maintenance ae =. ace 
bolic figures worked in color into stain- F : e and have been acquiring individually an to 

work will be done by an outside concern. ‘* . 

less steel by a secret process. Bis Sag oe increasing amount of office space in the Sa} 

The ticket counters are set back under The building is operated by the Airlines more expensive districts of Manhattan. Meg 
an overhanging ceiling. They are identi- Terminal, Inc. The board of directors in- Their solution has been to rent the new col 
fied only by dignified frosted-glass signs. clude president, John B. Walker, United airlines Terminal building, where they 6 
On his right is a quick lunch counter, the Air Lines; vice-president, Charles R. oan have complete control over the space se 
only discordant note in the building. An Speers, American Airlines; Paul H. Brat- problem and, by pooling many facilities ma 
information counter occupies the center tain, Eastern Air Lines; Wm. F. McGrath, that have hitherto been maintained indi- bee 
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vidually in each office, to keep the over- 
head down. 

In spite of the priority ruling—made 
just previous to the opening of the Ter- 
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in honor of the airlines, with a whispered 
hope that palmy days had again come to 
42nd street and Park avenue. Climax of 
this dinner was the presentation to J. B. 
Walker of a gold key and a tooled leather 
box. That was January 8. 
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With Government and pri- 
vate industry centering its 
defense program in the mid- 
dlewest, this Lincoln Gov- 
ernment Approved School 
becomes the hub of the great- 
est industrial development in 
Aviation history. 

Lincoln, for 21 years, a lead- 
ing school of Aviation is now 
more than ever, the choice of 
men seeking career training 
in this promising field. 
There is a distinct advantage 
to you—to any man who can 
say, “I am a Lincoln Trained 
Man.” Aviation knows Lin- 
coln knows from long 
years of experience that a 
man trained at Lincoln has 
been rightly trained. 


MAINTER- 
ANCE, MECHANICS 
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PRODUCTION 
MECHANICS 


62 different companies have 
employed Lincoln Graduates 
including Airlines, Aircraft 
Manufacturers, Aviation Op- 
erators. In varied pursuits 
for which their training has 
prepared them, these Lincoln 
Trained men have made good. 
So Aviation’s employers con- 
tinue to call for more and 
more Lincoln Graduates. 

We invite YOU to come to 
Lincoln. And whether you 
choose Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Professional Flight 
Training, Maintenance or 
Production Mechanics train- 
ing, it will be to your advan- 
tage to take your training at 
Lincoln . . . the school that 
covers the complete cycle of 
Aviation ... 6 schools in one! 


Lincoln Aeronautical Institute (Inc.) 
Lincoln Airplane & Flying School (Inc.) 


132 Aircraft Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


E. J. Sias, President 


Lincoin Graduate 


i i raduate 
Lincoln Gra Harvey Severson 


Arthur W. Schumann Employed as Air- 
Employed as line Maintenance 
Airline Piict Mechanic 


Lincoln Graduate 
Hal Halstad 
Employed in 
Aeronautical 
Engineering 


Lincoln Graduate 
Jerome Neill 
Employed as 
Production 

Meohanic 





PROFESSIONAL 
FLIGHT TRAINING 


COLLEGE PILOT 
TRAINWING 


ain CORPS TECH- 
HICAL MECHANICS 











21 Years of Progress Teaching Aviation 


@ Started teaching Aviation January, 1920. 
Under one and same management for 2! 
years. 

@ Approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
as an Advanced Flying School .. . as an Air- 
plane and Engine Mechanics School. 

@ Lincoln selected by U. S. Army Air Corps for 
both flying and mechanics training. 

@ Approved for Primary and Advanced Civilian 
Pilot Training. 

@ Approved by the State Aeronautics Com- 
mission. 

@ Supplying trained personnel to Airlines—Op- 
erators—Manufacturers for 20 years. 





You should have a copy of Lincoln's 
book 
trains men for careers in Aviation. Be- 
fore you decide 
it to yourself to get complete informa- 
tion about Lincoln Training. 
PON TODAY. 


Write TODAY 


“Contact.”” It tells how Lincoln 
on any school, you owe 


MAIL COU- 








Lincoln Airplane & Fiying School 
132 Aircraft Buliding, Lincoln, Nebraska 


I'd like to bgp teen myself for a career in aviation. 
Please send complete information about Lincoln's 
training. 


Address 


City State. . 
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Next day at the close of a gala luncheon 
for 500 guests given by the Forty-Second 
Street Property Owners and Merchants 
Association, the doors of the Terminal were 
thrown open to the traveling public. One 
more step had been taken to make the air 
transport industry in the United States a 
substantial and lasting part of the national 
life. END 
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ing ship. My position was last and as the 
eighth plane roared away I followed as 
close as good judgment permitted and 
climbed after the others into the west 
The D-12 at full throttle climbed steadily 
with the heavy load in the smooth air. 

I leveled off at 200 feet and then began a 
climbing turn to the left in order to shorten 
distance and gain my place in the forma- 
tion. Over my shoulder I could see the 
other ships cutting in to join the eschelon 
leader. Banking the ship steeper, I con- 
tinued the climbing turn and angled in to 
reach my tail end position—near the 
“Walter Reed” element of an eschelon. At 
about 300 feet and just over the Chapman 
Field runway we had just cleared, I eased 
pressure on the controls to the right to 
recover from the left climbing turn. This 
recovery was harder than normal and I re- 
member putting a little more pressure on 
the controls merely thinking the difficulty 
was from running into the prop-wash of 
one of the other planes. 

For some reason instead of the usual 
smooth recovery there came a strong blast 
of wind across my face from the right 
which nearly tore the goggles from my 
head. I instinctively applied full controls 
to the right but to my astonishment and 
discomfort the violent skid increased. Real- 
izing that something out of the ordinary 
was wrong, I immediately shoved the nose 
down—and I guess this involuntary and 
lucky move saved us from spinning in 
right there. The nose sluggishly lowered 
and as I realized a stall and spin were so 
close I kicked the right rudder full for- 
ward to the firewall. At the same time 
looking down in the cockpit I distinctly saw 
the right rudder pedal go fully forward and 
then hurriedly looking over my shoulder I 
almost chilled as I saw the rudder itself 
fully to the left. Looking back at the 
rudder pedals I saw that as my feet moved 
the rudder bar that the springs on the con- 
trol cables extended but that the cables 
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themselves and therefore the rudder did 
not move. 

Locked controls flashed through my 
mind instantly and I turned to order Ser- 
geant Tetu to jump but stopped as I real- 
ized that our altitude was too low for the 
*chute to open. do remember noticing 
that he was sitting back there looking ahead 
at the other ships and apparently unaware 
that we were in trouble. I don’t know 
whether I decided to land the ship or 
whether I just sat there petrified and let 
some higher power do it—I do know that 
I tried to swallow and couldn’t. Altitude 
less than 300 feet—ship in violent skid to 
the right—left rudder full on and no way of 
getting it to neutral—me sitting there hold- 
ing the stick full forward and to the right— 
just trying to keep the nose down and avert 
what would have been a flat spin. I guess 
I knew even then that we were on the verge 
of one of those fatal maneuvers. 

I felt the speed begin to build up and 
upon looking over the side and forward I 
saw we were diving straight at the Bellanca 
transport. This ship was running up ready 
for take-off but as I pulled up just above 
it I could see it hurriedly unloading soldiers 
who were waving frantically and running 
for cover—if there was cover. We zoomed 
over the Bellanca—barely missing the high 
wing—and using the excess speed gained in 
the dive climbed until the ship had to be 
nosed down again to avert another stall. 
We then went into a skidding, diving turn 
to the left. Sometime try to go in some 
other direction with the rudder locked to 
the left. I eased the throttle back and ex- 
perienced a wave of exhilaration as the 
skid decreased. Altitude now less than 200 
feet—something had to be done quickly as 
there was not sufficient altitude to dive 
again for excess speed for another climb. 

It seemed years were required to circle 
the field to the left and even now I don’t 
know whether I made the decision, lucked 
into it or just said: “Here, Lord—lI’ve done 
all I can—you take it.” However it hap- 
pened we came heading into the field cross- 
wind—the wind from the right and the ship 
drifting downwind to the left but skidding 
to the right due to the full left rudder. 
Correcting for this drift, I lowered the 
right wing into the wind and then as the 
ship commenced to go straight I reduced 
the throttle to the closed position and 
glided in with the right wing sharply down. 
Just before the wing would have hit the 
ground I got it up and we dropped in 
roughly but all in one piece. 

The ship was trying to turn to the left. 
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The following few seconds were really full 
moments in my life as I fought to keep 
that ship from ground looping. With pres- 
sure on the right brake to compensate for 
the left rudder that was locked on we 
finally rolled to a stop. Right then I dis- 
tinctly remember being able to swallow for 
the first time since the take-off. As : 
gunned the ship to try to taxi it would on 
loop to the left. There to the east was the 
sun not yet entirely risen from Biscayne 
Bay. To me it seemed years since that 
same sunrise had commenced and yet my 
log book indicates the entire experience oc- 
curred in less than five minutes. 

I climbed out and sat on the good, solid 
earth and patted it affectionately with my 
right hand—that is, I tried to pat it. You 
see my pat was more or less a rub—for I 
had begun to shake. About then the oth- 
ers on the field began to arrive by way of 
the crash truck. It seemed as though they 
had at first considered my escapade as a 
farewell salute, buzzing the field, but after 
their observance of the succeeding wild gy- 
rations aloft it had finally occurred to them 
that something was amiss. We soon found 
what it was. 

A bushel of empty shells was in the em- 
pennage section of the ship. Inspection 
plates removed from the tail section of the 
fuselage showed an accumulation of empty 
.30 caliber machine gun shells. These had 
formed in the extreme tail of the ship due 
to the malfunction of the rear gun receiv- 
ers for empties. Empennage full of brass 
and one shell case had become wedged in 
between the rudder cable and the pulley— 
hence the locked rudder. The action of 
the ship in the air had been caused mainly 
by the locked control but was aggravated 
by the added weight of the empties so far 
back of the center of gravity of the plane. 
Add to this the fact that the ship was car- 
rying a full military load plus baggage and 
there’s no wonder I had trouble in getting 
the nose down. 

A thorough inspection completed—one 
that I should have made before the flight— 
and in 10 minutes, with my shaken nerves 
under control, I took the ship up for a spin 
test—of course less baggage and passenger 
—and brass. Needless to say I climbed 
higher than 300 feet before I spun that ship. 

Loaded again and this time off in a more 
normal manner I soon reached Jacksonville 
where I found that the eschelon leader had 
been “cussing” me all the way up the coast 
as “just another green pilot that had to 
show off.” In formation and off over the 
swamps of south Georgia I looked at the 
sun and was happy to feel it. I toyed with 
the near fatal piece of twisted brass in my 
hand. Looking at it and going back over 
the vivid events of that morning I realized 
that I had seen a sample of what careless- 
ness will do. Just how small a mistake can 
cause a crash—just how thin the margin is 
between “almost crashed” and “crashed”— 
in reality just what negligence will do. It 
may take a few minutes more to check 
things thoroughly but care like that will 
pay big dividends in the end. 

Things happen fast in the air—usually so 
fast that you have to act automatically. It’s 
simply up to the pilot to be always thinking 
and planning ahead of his ship. You've 
got to catch the error before it catches you. 
Consider the report of the ship’s perfection 
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as “hearsay evidence” in court—listen to it 
but do not admit it. Check the ship your- 
self and check it thoroughly. Your life and 


the lives of others may depend on the find- 


ing of a piece of twisted brass such as 
mine. It looks like empty shells might fall 
in the same category as “unloaded” guns— 


dangerous. 
END 





Smart Sergeant 
(Continued from page 41) 








during his years of puttering with aircraft 
power plants at Langley Field that Sergeant 
Gray began to turn over in his mind an 
idea for a fuel pressure regulator that 
would eliminate vapor lock. He took a few 
days’ leave and thumbed a ride in an Army 
plane to Wright Field. There he showed a 
sketch and described his brainchild to Air 
Corps engineers and technicians who for 
years had been seeking an answer to the 
problem of vapor lock at high altitudes. 

When Sergeant Gray had told his story 
it was decided that he should be transferred 
to Wright Field and be given free rein in 
the power plant laboratories to develop his 
idea into a workable system. On January 
7, 1935, Sergeant Gray left the 16th Aero 
Squadron at Langley Field and reported to 
the power plant lab at Wright. 

What an opportunity! To work in one 
of the finest laboratories in the world with 
almost any tools he needed and any mate- 
rials he might choose available. And if he 


came up against an engineering problem 
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which stumped him, he could consult with 
the best engineering brains of the Air 
Corps. He went to work in typical me- 
chanic style. He built his experimental 
model up piece by piece, turning out parts 
on the lathes and fitting them together. 
Blueprints? They were to come later after 
he had produced his workable model. His 
only original blueprint was his crude sketch 
and the idea in his mind. 

Build, discard and build again—that was 
the story of five years. But each discard 
was a little closer to working out than the 
one which preceded it on the junk pile. And 
as he worked the original concept broadened 
to include the entire fuel system which has 
now been developed. 

Far too many times the original inventor 
of a development such as this gets lost 
somewhere in the shuffle and another or 
several others go on to reap the benefits. 
Not so in this case, however. Sergeant 
Gray’s patents are protected and one of the 
largest manufacturers of hydraulic fuel 
pumps, Pump Engineering Service Corpo- 
ration, better known to aircraft manufac- 
turers as PESCO, has purchased the rights 
to manufacture under them. Presumably 
he will benefit materially from his new de- 
velopment which has important commercial 
potentialities for high altitude airliners as 
well as for high flying bombers and pur- 
suit planes. 

The enthusiasm and extra effort which 
Sergeant Gray put into his work won him 
many friends at Wright Field. Guards tell 
how he returned almost nightly after the 
field was officially closed and put in long 
extra hours alone in the engine test labora- 
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tory. Seldom were there any weekends in 


his weeks. The only difference to him was 
that he worked by himself on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays instead of in a 
crowded lab—but he kept on working. 


Finally he began to approach the ideal of 
an efficient system which he had set and 
then his working quarters were more 
crowded as other engineers watched dem- 
onstrations and congratulated him on his 
achievement. 

Last November he was promoted to the 
rank of Technical Sergeant in recognition 
of his success. That was after he had gone 
to his engineer associates to have them 
make drawings of the new system, It 
seems somewhat ironical—to reproduce the 
original model in a set of drawings that 
could be followed by other machinists in 
building uniform mass production units was 
beyond his technical skill. All he could do 
was to originate the fuel system. 

He is staying on at Wright Field work- 
ing on some more ideas for fuel pumps of 
smaller displacement. His fuel pump is the 
only invention he has developed. He is 
married, has two daughters and a son. One 
of the daughters is going to college. And 
the whole family is very proud of the head 
of the house. For Secretary of War Wood- 
ring wrote: 

“It is upon men like you that the finest 
traditions of the Air Corps have been es- 
tablished. You are a credit to the service in 
which you are enlisted. I am certain that 
your service record will be an inspiration 
to other men who are likewise enlisted in 
the service of their country.” 

END 


that YOU asked for 


We are pleased to announce two new aircraft 
radio units, built under A.T.4T. patents, that you. 
the private airplane owner and flight school 
operator, have asked for. Each is designed for 


and fills a long felt need for 


proven, stable, aircraft service. 












Leading flight school operators are 
turning to the use of ultra high fre- 
quency ground- to-plane radio flight 
instructing equi The 

consists of a crystal controlled trans- 
mitter for the instructor on the ground 
to talk to his students in the air, and 
a pre-tuned receiver in the plane. Re- 
ceivers can be equipped for inter 
phone use between pilot and student, 
if desired. If you are interested in 
greater safety, and lower instructing 
costs—write for full details. 














For the private or commercial plane 
owner who wants a light weight. port- 
able transmitter receiver—all in one 
cabinet including batteries —- here's 
the country’s outstanding unit. Total 
weight less than 14 pounds—receiver 
covers 200—400 kc band—transmitter 
operates on 3105 kc — special loud 
speaker for home use—new type cir- 
cuits eliminate need for heavy storage 
batteries. Complete with tubes, head 
phones, microphone, batteries—ready 
tooperate.......+.+.+.+.-+ $150.00 
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Beacon, Weather, Traffic 


and Range Receiver 


The only low cost. aircraft receiver of 
its type on the market. Weighs 2 lbs.. 
12 oz. 200 hour battery pack weighs 
5 Ibs. 3 oz. Hundreds are in service 
throughout America. Price, complete 
with battery pack and tubes, but not 

head p - $25.00 
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Now... INSTRUMENT MEN 
NEEDED More Than Ever 





multitude of instruments in 
THINK of how much aircraft 


LOOK at the 
today's planes. 
operation depends on instruments. CON- 
SIDER the tremendous number of planes now 
being built—and to be built—for airlines, pri- 
vate flying, and military use. No wonder the 
instrument technician is IN DEMAND. 

American School of Aircraft Instruments of- 
fers you training with the highest possible 
recognition—under CAA approved instructors 
... in a@ school rated as a CAA approved 
instrument repair station. Sperry gyroscopic 
instrument training included. Four courses— 
one all home study. Send the coupon NOW. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


Dept. PA-2 3903 SAN FERNANDO RD., GLENDALE (Les Angeles), CALIF 











Please send catalog describing your training 
and opportunities for instrument technicians. 
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COLT 45 Cal. 
“FRONTIER” 
MODEL $145 


Basswood construction kit with working plans, 
machined barrel, cylinder and sill necessary, 
hardware. 


COLT 45 Cal. **FRONTIER’’ model kit, 434” barre!.$1.45 
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Full scale Thompson Sub oouae Gun model kit. 3.00 
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Want a Job? 


(Continued from page 56) 








our advertisements regularly, you'll see 
many opportunities for correspondence 
courses. You might write the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in Washington, D. C. 
They'll be glad to send you the require- 
ments for an instructor’s license. 

J. L. W. See last month’s column. 
Your drawings are very good, and if you 
were in a city where aircraft plants were 
located, you might be able to secure em- 
ployment as a draftsman. 

H. S. and F. A., Stillwater, Okla. Weld- 
ers are a very ticklish subject. We are 
running a canvass on them and will try to 
answer your letter next month. Unless 
you have Army and Navy certificates, it 
will probably be very difficult to find em- 
ployment in the aircraft industry. 

E. E. S., Comanche, Tex. We don’t think 
you would have much trouble. Electri- 
cians are in demand. You couldn’t, how- 
ever, expect to get a job at a distance 
from the factory to which you were ap- 
plying. Many electricians are on hand in 
the centers of aircraft production. They'll 
get the jobs. 

+e - * 

According to recent advices, Henry 
Ford has opened a school at his River 
Rouge plant for the training of aircraft 
engine mechanics. Those of you who are 
possessed of experience as engine 
mechanics, should contact his school by 
addressing it in care of Flying. Appar- 
ently, it endeavors to train aircraft 
mechanics so that an ample supply will 
be available when Mr. Ford’s factory 
opens next spring. Persons selected are 
those who are accustomed to working on 
automobile engines. If you live very far 
away from Dearborn, Mich., you will 
probably be at a disadvantage. Mr. Ford 
and his organization, however, are gen- 
uinely interested in training young men 
in mechanical trades. This is well worth 
looking into. 

A. S., Elkhorn, Wis. Aircraft sheet 
metal hand formers are usually men with 
long, grey beards. Aircraft sheet metal 
machine operators, on the other hand, are 
to two 
months’ course. Though you say you 
have a non-communicable disease, this 
probably would make it impossible for 
you to get employment with any of the 
major companies. If you were working 
for them they would be responsible for 
you. So, if anything happened to you, 
they might be subject to a lawsuit. We 
do not think that your chances are very 
good and, so far as your ability to run 
an “ice cream machine” is concerned, we 
do not believe that it will help you. 

* * * 


And now, the ladies! We have a letter 
from E. S., of Hallock, Minn. The same 
limitations apply to women as to men. A 
good stenographer—if she is in the vicin- 
ity of the company to which she is ap- 
plying for employment—stands a fair 
chance of getting herself hired. From a 
distance, though, she is operating under 
the same disadvantage aS her male com- 
petitors. Getting a job with an aircraft 
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factory—or airline—is no different than 
securing employment with any other 
business concern. And any experience 
which she may have had in the building 
ef model aircraft will not appreciably 
help her. A successful employment rec- 
ord in business will naturally aid her in 
securing employment, although she is at 
no greater advantage than any other 
woman who can efficiently perform the 
mechanics of typing and shorthand. All 
women who have written in to this col- 
umn must bear this in mind. Unless, of 
course, they have a specialty such as 
dressmaking! (Which may sound ab- 
surd, but isn’t. They use this particular 
skill in covering airfoil surfaces.) Or 
the operation of some highly specialized 
business machine. Stenographers, as we 
have said before, get jobs in the aircraft 
industry in precisely the same manner as 
they do in other businesses. Employment 
managers will not, of course, hire a ste- 
nographer who lives in a locality remote 
from their factories, if they can hire one 
of equal ability who lives close by. 

Women specialists, however, do have 
their place in the aircraft industry. They 
should therefore contact the personnel 
manager of the nearest aircraft factory to 
the vicinity in which they live. They 
may get a job. 

- * * 

D. F., Bozeman, Mont. You don’t seem 
to have any specialty. If you are trained 
in one, you might apply in person to your 
nearest airline. You'll have to make up 
your mind as to what you want to do, and 
head for it. 

G. V. G., Mansfield, O. You should 
have a good chance of getting employ- 
ment. You seem to have had the experi- 
ence that aircraft plants require. Don't, 
however, abandon any employment you 
have at the present time. Good die mak- 
ers usually command high wages in the 
aircraft industry, though. 

We have had several questions about 
lightplane manufacture. We have written 
the various firms who make lightplanes. 
All of you who are interested in this field 
had better wait until our next column. 
We believe this business will prove ex- 
tremely interesting. Hang on and we'll 
try to analyze its possibilities for you. 

R. H., of Rochester, Penn., writes that 
he is experienced in the repair of auto- 
mobile and motorcycle engines. He has 
been employed by an automotive repair 
service for four years. Aircraft engines 
are different, though. They require a 
specialized knowledge. R. H., J. M. and 
several others who wrote in have had an 
advantage in that they are experienced 
with the repair of motors that are almost 
identical to the internal combustion en- 
gines used in aircraft. 

Engine companies are eager to find men 
who know this trade. New men may 
have to work as apprentices, but there is 
definitely a place for them. We suggest 
that you contact the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Manufacturing Company in Hart- 
ford, Conn. You live near their plant. 
Also, many other companies located in 
your part of the country employ ma- 


chinists. Perhaps you can get jobs as in- 
stallation mechanics in some airplane 
factory. 
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Next month the party’s on you! We 
still insist, incidentally, that the clerical 
end of the aircraft industry—manufactur- 
ing, operations and sales—should be cov- 
ered pretty darn’ soon. Make it easy on 
yourselves, though. You're the doc- 
tors. ... 

END 





New Eagles for Army 


(Continued from page 67) 








cause obstructions near the tail of a ship 
offer less resistance in themselves. 

The most serious criticism of the Aira- 
cobra, as charged by the British, is that 
its rear engine very simply means more 
dead pilots. It is feared that the engine 
will keep on going in the event of a 
crash and crush the man unlucky enough 
to be in the cockpit at the time. Fear of 
this sort of occurrence was one of the fac- 
tors in the general abandonment of the 
pusher engine a generation ago. 

In such ships as the Airacobra the en- 
gine itself is also more exposed to bullet 
damage. Most enemy bullets come from 
the rear because most dog fights are 
fought head-on-tail. Unfortunately the 
liquid-cooled engine’s cooling system is 
vulnerable. Loss of coolant and conse- 
quent seizing of the engine is a leading 
cause of losses in the war. The only way 
to shield the rear engine is to provide 
special armor. A small pursuit ship, how- 
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ever, can ill afford all that extra weight. 

Too, the front of the cockpit of the 
Airacobra must be plated to protect the 
pilot. The nose gun arrangement is not 
considered particularly advantageous in 
any case by armament experts, who pre- 
fer to locate the guns in the wings out- 
side the propeller disk altogether. Higher 
rates of fire are thus possible. The last 
word in this dispute will not be had until 
British Airacobras go into action with the 
R.A.F. and it is possible to compile a 
won-and-lost tally. The P-39’s designed 
top speed is about 410 m.p.h. Its original 
armament included four small-bore ma- 
chine guns and a 37 mm. cannon firing 
one pound shells. This also may be 
undergoing change. 

The P-38, in whose prototype Lieut. 
Ben Kelsey loafed across the continent 
two years ago at 356 m.p.h. on 60 per cent 
throttle, is powered by two Allisons and 
should be good for 420 m.p.h. (Talk of 
this plane or any other ship in production 
approaching 500 m.p.h. speeds is, to say 
the least, slightly exaggerated.) The 
Lockheed is, of course, larger than any 
of the others, grossing five as against the 
others’ three tons. Several widely differ- 
ing armaments have been tried out on 
the P-38, which went into production 
only in December. One arrangement: two 
machine guns, two 20 mm. cannon and 
one 37 mm. cannon. 

One of the most critical problems faced 
by the Air Corps is the fact that the Alli- 
son company still is not able to produce 





nearly enough of the engines powering all 
pursuits but the P-47. Production passed 
the 200-mark in September and is cur- 
rently about 300. This is enough to equip 
only 50 to 60 each of the three Allison- 
powered fighter models. The problem is 
considered so serious that some are ex- 
ploring the possibility of substituting an- 
other in-line engine—possibly the Rolls 
Royce Merlin, which the Packard com- 
pany will have in production in about 
half a year. Because of the Allison’s un- 
usual length—93 as against 75 inches for 
the Merlin, for example, this is flatly im- 
possible in the P-38 and P-39, and diffi- 
cult in the P-46. 

These planes by no means complete the 
roll of types which will make up the 
Army Air Corps as it develops during the 
next few years. Military aviation is not 
standing still, particularly in time of war. 
In time, for example, fighters powered by 
2,000 h.p. in-line engines will probably 
make their appearance. No such plane is 
under construction in the United States at 
present because no such engine is avail- 
able, as in England and Germany. Over 
there Napier Sabre, Rolls Royce Vulture, 
doubled Jumo 211, and doubled Daimler- 
Benz 601-A engines are already powering 
super-speedy fighters, like the Hawker 
Typhoon and Tornado and Focke-Wulf 
Fw-156, which will soon go into service. 
Similar equipment will be developed in 
the United States. 

END 





YOUR JOB is waiting for you 


from the day you start 
LEARNING AVIATION ATLEWIS! 










WORK, LEARN, and ENJOY LIFE 
on the LEWIS SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
complete airport-campus. 


You study theory AND practice here at LEWIS. You steep your 
mind in sound aerodynamic principles, you study under competent 
and famed instructors, and you practice all you learn in our shops 
You will like the hustling activity on our mile 


and laboratories. 
wide airport. 


Why be less than you can be? Come to Lewis and learn the things 
you ache to learn; how to fly, or how to design airplanes, how to 
repair and maintain them, how to build and rebuild them. You'll 


This aerial picture shows the 
“reat airport-campus of the Lewis 
School of Aeronautics. On your left you can 


see the airplane hangars. Class rooms, flight opera- 
, tions offices, dormitories, are in the center. 
private student rooms are on the right. 


Dining and 


You can become a MASTER airplane and 
engine mechanic, aeronautical engineer, 
a MASTER pilot. . 


if you will. 


be in demand! Great aircraft manufacturers and airlines want 





AERONAUTICS 


you, need you, if your training is right. 
Join one of the finest groups of young men in America. Come to 
Lewis and learn. Tuition and living costs are low. Act now. Fill 
out and mail the coupon for your Lewis booklet . . 


. it’s FREE. 


;FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


LEWIS SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
LOCKPORT, ILLINOIS 
Please send me my FREE Lewis booklet. I am interested 
in the following: Please check. PA 
) Airplane and Engine Mechanics (12 mos.) 
Aeronautical Engineering (3 yrs.) 
CD Pilot's Flight Courses 


0 Aviation Executive (6 mos.) 
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Prepare Yourself for Aviation’s Call 
by Building Scale Flying Models 


Over 90% of 
Today's Pilots 
It Is Said» 
Started by Build- 
oe CURTISS ing Models 
Span 23%”. 


Span 15%” 
* CURTISS HAWK P6E. 


Complete Kit SF-4 


For years the most out- 


standing army fighter. A real beauty. Span 23 § 
complete kit SF-21 .......--eseeeerereeceeees $2.2 
Span 15%”. Dry Kit D21.....---+-+eeereeres 85c 
* BOEING F4B-3. A shipboard fighter. Infor. sup- 
plied for making Army machine too. Span 22%” 
Complete, Kit SF-29....ccccccccccccccceceeses bar $0 
Span 15”. ry Kit D-29......eseeerereees Oe 
” SEVERSKY FIGHTER. The wel known Me 
fighter. Span 24”. Complete Kit SF-¢ . -$2.25 
Span 16”, Dry Ke D-Sl.....-- ae 


BIG CATALOG Seoturing | a other popular scale mod- 

els, Gas jobs — A, de), Gliders, Wakefield. Mi- 
crofilm, etc. in ‘asnasiea s FIRST LINE OE models s— 

sent upon RG of name, address and O ne 

free.) Send toda: for your copy. 

@ DEALERS _ trend is **Cleveland’’ 


— write for 
1941 a banner Model Year. 


Proposition. “Mak 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
4508DA14 LORAIN AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 








LANG ae 


Made 


LINGUAPHONE 


This amazing new Method enables you, in your 
own home, to speak and read any of 27 foreign 
languages in an incredibly short time. Endorsed 
by leading university professors and thousands 
of men and women as the quickest, simplest and 
most thorough language meth 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


80 R.C.A. Building New York City 

















SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


LARGEST ano MOST COMPLETE 















MODEL 
e AIRPLANES 
e SHIPS 

e RAILROADS 


Dept. PA., Howard & Oxford Sts., Phila., Pa. 
or 217 WM. Besplaines St, Chicage, ill. 











The GYROMATIC 
NAVIGATOR 


. - hailed as the new basic instrument 
for radio navigation of aircraft! Don't 
fail to read all about this sensational 
new discovery ... how the Gyromatic 
Navigator has solved many difficult navi- 
gational problems which were heretofore 
considered insoluble. You'll find this in- 
tensely interesting article in the 


March Jisuc 
LY IIL 0 


LOIN TOANR 
ALVYLATHOIN 


On Sale At All Newsstands February 10! 





ty if there 
A really well detailed beauty $2.50 | 











Dry Kit (no liquids) D-49...----- 85e | 


| on the thrust. 
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Propellers 
(Continued from page 57) 











the radius. The ratio of pitch to diam- 
eter is the pitch ratio or p/d. For pro- 
pellers having adjustable blades the pitch 
is designated by the incidence of the 
blade at the 42” radius distance or at the 
34 radius distance. The %4 R distance has 
been selected for its maximum aerody- 
namic influence on thrust and power. 
The width of the blade is another fac- 
tor governing the thrust. Very often the 
ratio of the total blade area and the pro- 
peller disk area is used in theoretical in- 
vestigations. This ratio is designated as 
the solidity of the propeller. The plan- 
form of the blade has a certain influence 
It depends on the rotative 
speed of the propeller. For low revolu- 


| tions, the blade may be made wider to- 
| wards the tip. 


| 


The design of a propeller, however, de- 


| pends largely on stresses created by 


bending, torsional and centrifugal forces, 
and by the eventuality of a flutter. The 
increase in efficiency can not be very 
excessive, for there are only a few per 
cent left to reach the theoretical limits. 
Tests on propellers for static thrust 
have shown many interesting results. 
Some of them are contradictory to one 
another, owing to the different speeds 
used in testing them. Nevertheless they 
usually cover the basic laws of physics 
according to which it takes a specific 
power to move a certain mass of air. 
Tests on a two-blade and a four-blade 


| propeller showed a higher thrust for the 


later, as plotted in Section 4. Using the 
same engine (equal torque) and vary- 
ing the number of the blades, the thrust 
will follow the line plotted in Section 5 
if the blade widths are .041 of the pro- 
peller diameter. 

The function of the diameter on the 


| thrust is shown in a diagram in Section 


| 6. The thrust 


increases with the 4th 
power of the diameter. Doubling the 
diameter increases the thrust 2x2x2x2, or 
16 times. 

The thrust again is a function of the 
square of the rotative speed of the pro- 
peller. If the revolutions are increased 
three times, the thrust will increase 3x3, 
or nine times. 

To secure a highly efficient propeller, 
its tip speed should not go above 1,000 
feet per second. At this speed the ef- 
ficiency of the propeller will drop rap- 
idly. Pressure gradients of a propeller 
at high speed are plotted in a diagram 
shown in Section 9. The break in the 
curve indicates that the critical speed is 
reached for this blade-thickness ratio. 

Tests conducted with various propel- 
lers and pitch ratios on the same gas 
engine showed that for small diameters 
the wood propeller is satisfactory. The 
thrust results are plotted in a diagram 
in Section 10. 

Very often the question arises of the 
advantages of tandem propellers. Static 
thrust of tandem propellers is slightly 
higher than obtained by a four-blade 
propeller of equal solidity. The differ- 


| ence is only a few per cent, as shown in 


| Section 11. 


The tandem propellers 
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were set apart by 15 per cent of their 
diameters, with a slightly higher pitch 
(one degree) for the rear propeller. 

Section 12 gives a formula for esti- 
mating the static thrust of a propeller. 
The curve in the diagram shows the 
values of the constant for various p/d 
ratios. For ready use to determine the 
thrust of a propeller with the required 
power, a nomograph is appended. The use 
of the nomograph is simple if similar lines 
are drawn to the one shown with the ex- 
ample. The center section carries lines 
denoting thrust and power coefficients of 
various propeller designs. The heavy 
straight line gives the theoretical limits of 
the coefficients. The solid line curve has 
values for two-blade propellers of vari- 
ous pitch-diameter ratios having a max- 
imum blade width of .082 diameter. 
Curves in dotted lines are plotted from 
coefficients of metal propellers with a 
maximum blade width of .076 diameter. 
Their settings are in degrees at the .75 
ratio station. 

The example estimated on the nomo- 
graph is to find the thrust and required 
power for a five-foot propeller running 
at 2,500 r. p. m. and having a 30 in. pitch 
or a .5 pitch-diameter ratio. To find the 
answers draw a horizontal line from 5 
on the solid line curve to scale No. 6. 
Then from this point draw a line through 
5 on scale No. 7 to intersect reference line 
No. 8. A line drawn through this point 
and 2,500 on scale No. 9 will pass on scale 
No. 10 through 230 lbs., which is the 
thrust of the propeller. To find the re- 
quired horsepower draw a vertical line 
through 5 on the curve to scale No. 5; 
connect this point with 5 on scale No. 4 
to the reference line No. 3. A line drawn 
from this point through 2,500 on scale 
No. 2 will pass scale No. 1 at 32 h.p., the 
required horsepower. 

The nomograph may be used in any 
other combination of factors. It will be 
easy to estimate the diameter or the pitch 
of a propeller as long as lines are drawn 
similar to the lines used in the example. 

Above calculations, however, will not 
cover every design. The thrust differs if 
the planform is changed, or the propeller 
is used as a pusher or tractor. It is not 
the same if it is used with a large diam- 
eter fuselage or close to a wing. 

It should be mentioned that a high 
static or any static thrust does not indi- 
cate a highly efficient propeller at climb- 
ing and flying. It would be missleading 
to compare static thrust of a propeller 
with its required power. Tests that for 
fractional horsepower input, large diam- 
eter and low revolutions thrust up to 70 
Ibs. to a horsepower has been obtained. 

END 





Flying Club 


(Continued from page 66) 








his proportion of the down payment be- 
fore the plane is purchased and the bal- 
ance in monthly assessments. Should a 
member decide to drop out, his share 
should be resold to a new member or re- 
turned to the club. 

Then, the all-important plane. Most 
lightplanes are ideal for the work—and it 
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will pay to shop around a bit to decide 
which is the most satisfactory to the ma- 
jority of the members. Most lightplanes 
now are financed just as are automobiles, 
the minimum down payment usually be- 
ing one-third with the balance in 12 
monthly payments. Consult your insur- 
ance man about insurance to cover the 
ship. Many clubs do not bother with it. 

Then, the all-important hourly charges. 
Operating costs vary with different local- 
ities and different airports, with hangar 
rents usually $5 to $15 a month for light 
ships, instructors fees average $2 to $3 an 
hour and overhaul jobs every 400 or 500 
hours averaging about $75. 

Here is the hourly operating cost fixed 
by one airplane company for 50 to 65 h.p. 
planes—and it will pretty well cover any 
light airplane: 

Gasoline, 34 gals. an hour at 23 cents 81 


RRA Ao ee ieee Seve penn ees 11 
Hangar, 120 hours a month.......... 10 
EE fences whence wcienewel .20 

$1.22 


Depreciation, of course, must be added 
to this and one of the most accurate meas- 
ures of depreciation is at the rate of $1 
an hour for every $1,000 invested in the 
plane (although this is quite a liberal de- 
preciation allowance) so that a $1,500 air- 
plane would cost $1.50 an hour for depre- 
ciation. Thus at the end of 1,000 hours, 
the airplane will have been written off— 
although it still is far from worn out and 
would bring quite a good price on today’s 
market. 

Here is a suggested constitution: 

1. The name of this club shall be...... 

2. The purpose shall be to encourage 
interest in aviation, to provide econom- 
ical rates for its members, and bring to 
more people the social benefits and pleas- 
ures of flying activity. 

3. The officers of this organization shall 
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be president, vice president, secretary, 
director and treasurer and these officers 
shall comprise the executive board to 
handle all matters of policy which shall 
be presented to a majority of the mem- 
bers for final approval. 

4. The membership shall be limited to 
00 members and new members may be 
admitted only after two-thirds approval 
vote by the total membership. 

5. 00 equal shares shall be issued 
amounting to $00.00 each, which shall be 
purchased singly by all members. All 
members are required to share equally 
any monthly or fiscal obligations. 

6. Relinquishment of membership can 
be made by a member only upon resale of 
his share with all obligations paid, or by 
transferring it to a new member who has 
been approved by the club. 

7. At the discretion of the executive 
board in conjunction with the unanimous 
vote of existing club members, an indi- 
vidual’s membership may be discontinued 
and upon such action, an individual in 
question shall be required to forfeit his 
share with no compensation. 

8. Any changes to the constitution may 
be made after approval by the executive 
board and two-thirds vote of the total 
number of members. 

Here are some suggested by-laws: 

1. All flying shall be done in strict ob- 
servance of existing Civil Aeronautics 
Board regulations and local field rules. 

2. The instructor shall be termed the 
director and must be a certified commer- 
cial pilot. 

3. No flights shall be made without per- 
mission of the director who will have 
sole power for ascertaining flight condi- 
tions and advisability of flights. The di- 
rector shall have the power of grounding 
any members for a period up to 30 days. 

4. All flying time must be scheduled in 
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flict. An appointment book shall be kept 
at the airport in which members may 
make reservations for desired periods of 
time. 

5. Members may take the club airplane 
for week-end trips after approval of the 
executive board. 

6. Each member shall be allowed the 
use of the plane for periods of more than 
a half day during week days, after ap- 
proval of the board. 

7. No member shall make cross-coun- 
try flights beyond a 50-mile limit unless 
he hold a certificate of private grade or 
higher. 

8. No member shall land with the club 
aircraft in any but approved landing 
fields. 

9. Maintenance of the aircraft will at all 
times be under supervision of a licensed 
mechanic. 

10. In event of damage to property 
owned by the club, these rules shall ap- 
ply: 

a. If accident is caused by violation of 
C.A.B. or local regulations, the member 
at fault shall be responsible for total dam- 
ages. 

b. In event of a member having less 
than 20 hours of solo flying time, damage 
up to 6624 per cent shall be paid by the 
member. Exact responsibility shall be 
determined by the director and the exec- 
utive board. 

c. In event of damage caused by failure 
of equipment, said member shall be auto- 
matically required to pay the first $25. 

d. In the event of the person at fault 
not being required to pay the total dam- 
ages, the balance of repair bill shall be as- 
sessed upon other members or taken from 
the club treasury. 

11. Monthly dues are payable on the 
first of each month. 

12. If, at the second semi-monthly ren- 
dering of account due, any member is in 





advance with the director to avoid con- 





AVIATION IS CALLING FOR 
LUSCOMBE GRADUATES! 


for vocational training for your career in Aviation. I 
Government-licensed instructors are available to give you thorough instruction in 
Aircraft Sheet Metal work, Aircraft Welding and Airplane & Engine Mechanics. 
Enroll now to enter the ranks of those eager to improve their own future and to 
help build up the Nation's first line of Defense. 
Details of the following courses will be sent upon request: 


Join these men who are preparing : ‘.. 
for their future in the Nation's most Luscombe Graduates will be found 
Promising industry. wherever airplanes are built, serviced or 

The Luscombe School of Aeronavu- repaired. 


tics offers you a complete program 
The newest equipment and 


Next Class Starts April 1, 194) 
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2 Months’ Aircraft Weldin 

3 Months’ Aircraft Sheet Metal 

8 Months’ Government-approved Airplane Mechanic's 
8 Months’ Government-approved Engine Mechanic's 

| Year Government-approved Master Mechanics 
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SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


(Division of Luscombe Airplane Corp.) 
WEST TRENTON, N. J. i 
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GRADUATES 

Keep up on your flying and navigation. Soar 
hundreds of miles, climb 10,000 feet, stay in 
the air for hours at a time in a Government 
approved sailplane. 

Many C.P.T.P. clubs are already flying or 
building a Briegleb B.G.-6. Write to-day for 
literature. Enclose 10c for mailing 


BRIEGLEB AIRCRAFT CO. 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


rerere YOUR LICENSE> 


Airplane mechanic’s home-study course $1.25. Engine 
mechanic’s course $1.25. Both courses $2.00. Postpaid 
or C.0.D. Contains all license questions with answers 
and accurate diagrams. Helps you tremendously in 
your mechanic’s as well as Pilot’s License Exams. 

“250,000 Aircraft Mechanics needed for U.S. Defense.” 


MEYER ENGINEERING, premoexe®. y 


RISING SUN— 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


U. S. Govt. Approved and Licensed 


Graduates with Leading Airlines and Factories. 
Enroll now for next class. Day or Evening. 


191 W. ROOSEVELT BLVD., PHILA. 
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RAY F.KUNS, Dept. E- -26, ‘Madisonville, ce Oni 
This BLUE BOOK of AVIATION 
gives specifications of 450 private, 


= commercial, military planes and 


arro 200 engines: Illustrations; Points 

BLUE on buying and Appraised value of 
many used planes; Lists of manu- 

facturers; Other information of un- 

told value to students, flyers, en- 

gineers. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
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Visit the EAST ERN 
Light Airplane Exhibition 


NATIONAL SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW — February 15 to 23 


Grand Central Palace, N. Y.—Admission 75c 
Dir.: CAMPBELL-FAIRBANKS Exp., Inc. 
























APPRENTICES 


AIRMINDED YOUNG MEN AINING. FOR 





LL . 
OF AVIATION AS AP PRENTICES _ 
Write immediately, enclosing stamp. 

MECHANIX UNIVERSAL AVIATION SERVICE CO. 
Wayne County Airport Bex 857 Dept. 8B Detroit, Michigan 
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arrears, said member shall be placed on 
inactive flying list and barred from use of 
the aircraft until payment is made. 

13. Any member contemplating resign- 
ing from the club must submit formal no- 
tice and said resignation shall not take 
effect until 30 days after resignation. 

14. Any changes of by-laws must be 
effected by a majority vote of the mem- 
bership. 

Now, go ahead and organize your flying 
club. 

END 


They Wanted Wings 


(Continued from page 38) 











Lockheed Orion, a high-winged Lock- 
heed Vega and a Boeing P-12 to San An- 
tonio which he flew in accordance with 
the need for various high and low camera 
angles. 

In “I Wanted Wings” the actors have 
gone farther than in any previous avia- 
tion production in doing their own 
ground and air work. Rather than resort 
to any subterfuge, Leisen allowed both 
Milland and Holden to taxi planes to and 
from take-offs and on ramps. He per- 
mitted Holden to spend two hours learn- 
ing to taxi a BT-14 and, in subsequent 
filming, Holden wheeled it about like a 
veteran. 

Holden is the one definitely non-flying 
member of the main cast. He has flown, 
on occasion, with the writer and enjoys 
being a passenger, but says, frankly: 

“T don’t care to learn to fly. Ill go any 
place any time in a plane, but for sport 
give me a horse.” 

Obviously, the actors didn’t stunt any 
planes for the picture. As the writer ex- 
plained in a previous article on stunt fly- 
ing in motion pictures—which is grad- 
ually becoming a lost art due to process 
stage work—valuable players are not 
permitted to take chances. First, serious 
injury or death would result in the junk- 
ing of practically all of a $1,500,000 picture 
in this case. Second, any accident to Air 
Corps equipment with a civilian at the 
controls would have serious repercus- 
sions. Third, while the actors mentioned 
above actually do fly, they are not expert 
enough to attempt any aerobatics, par- 
ticularly in equipment with which they 
are not familiar. 

The result is that stunt flyers and cam- 
eramen carry the load, with flying back- 
grounds being made. These backgrounds 
are later projected on ground glass 
“screens” on sound stages with the sup- 
posed air action being photographed in 
front of the screens. “Rushes,” or film 
printed daily of the work done the day 
before, reveal that in this particular pic- 
ture the process work is hard to detect, 
even for practiced eyes. 

One of the most interesting process 
shots will never be seen. Using an air 
background photographed at Randolph 
and later projected on a sound stage, 
Wayne Morris and Brian Donlevy sud- 
denly stand up in the BT-14 they are 
“flying,” face each other, take out dough- 
nuts and coffee and “dunk.” The scene, 
printed up, very clearly showed that 
North American had built a ship which 
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would land all by itself and seemed to 
indicate the fact that any training of fly- 
ing cadets was really unnecessary. It 
landed gracefully in front of “A” stage at 
the field while the actors sipped coffee 
and munched doughnuts. 

Incidentally, the ship used for process 
filming was genuine, the last to roll off 
the production line at North American 
on the present Army contract. It was 
shunted to Paramount, used and then 
sent on its way to an Air Corps training 
field, its movie career short-lived but ex- 
citing. 

Outstanding scenes, from a _ technical 
standpoint, show the interior of a Flying 
Fortress in flight. Part of the scenes 
were made in and around one of the 
Boeings at March Field during a four- 
day stay there and others were made in 
an exact replica of the interior, con- 
structed completely at Paramount. Much 
of the final dramatic action of the pro- 
duction is staged in the long fuselage 
while it roars over Los Angeles and 
southern California during the simulated 
“black out,” and millions of people will 
see what the crews do during action for 
the first time. 

Leisen and a sound crew of five went 
aloft in a Flying Fortress, cruised for 
several hours with portable sound equip- 
ment, recording noises from one end of 
the fuselage to another, including the al- 
most supernatural sound made by the 
opening and closing of the huge bomb 
bay doors. 

A glance through the script, which tells 
the story of the three flying cadets—Mil- 
land, Holden and Morris—from the time 
they enter Randolph Field until the crash 
of the Flying Fortress three years later, 
reveals that certain dramatic liberties are 
taken. However, from a technical stand- 
point, the finished film looks almost fool- 
proof and it will be hard for even experts 
to pick “movie boners.” The latter, in- 
cidentally, have become more and more 
of a rarity with the “education” of Hol- 
lywood studios by the aviation industry. 
Great sums are being spent for authen- 
ticity. 

The production is not the most expen- 
sive, but close to it, as far as aviation pic- 
tures are concerned. Howard Hughes 
has been reported as having spent be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 on “Hell’s 
Angels,” much of that being charged off 
to “re-takes” due to the advent of sound. 
“Wings” cost around a million, “Men 
With Wings,” in Technicolor (“I Wanted 
Wings” is in black and white) a reputed 
$1,250,000, and “Test Pilot” around a mil- 
lion. 

The thing which, from a production 
standpoint, makes “I Wanted Wings” even 
more spectacular than any picture to date 
is the cooperation of the War Depart- 
ment. The fullness of this cooperation 
gives it a setting which could not under 
any circumstances be duplicated by any 
motion picture company, a cast of thou- 
sands and airplanes which simple couldn't 
be secured. Added to this, it has the ex- 
treme advantage of timeliness. With the 
nation talking aviation, thinking aviatien, 
producing more and more planes, devel- 
oping more and more pilots, it is a “nat- 


” 
ural. END 
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Airy Chat 


(Continued from page 4) 








There are hundreds of thousands of 
persons who know how, or are learn- 
ing, to fly. There should—and will—be 
millions. For the first time in the his- 
tory of aviation flying will be on speak- 
ing terms with the average American. 

* * ” 

NE of the military aviation services 

has asked our help in locating non- 
flying scale models of current foreign 
military aircraft, principally British, Ger- 
man, Italian and French types. Technical 
experts of this branch of our armed 
forces want to use the models to make 
an aircraft identification training film for 
enlisted men. It is intended to photo- 
graph these models from all angles so as 
to familiarize military men with the ap- 
pearance of the warplanes. Can any 
readers help us locate a few authentic, 
non-flying scale models? 

* * + 
HAT’S-IN-THE-WIND: Captain Elli- 
ott Roosevelt’s commanding officer at 

Wright Field recently ordered all news- 
paper men to stay away from the Presi- 
dent’s son. . . . Naturally, we’re proud 
of the way Fryinc Author Robert A. 
Winston made that recent forced landing 
in the ocean off Floyd Bennett Field... 
the ship was a Grumman FF-2 landplane 
—and Winston didn’t even wet his feet. 

. . The Navy Department will finance 
the majority of an expansion program 
for the Edo Aircraft Corporation, practi- 
cally the only manufacturers of aircraft 
pontoons in the U.S... . Carl Wootten, 
one of the most popular men in the avia- 
tion industry, has quit his job as vice 
president of Aeronca to go into business 
for himself. . . . One of our oldest ad- 
vertisers, the Lincoln Airplane and Fly- 
ing School of Lincoln, Neb., is celebrating 
its 21st year in aviation. .. . The Army 
and Navy are clamping down on junkets 
in their aircraft by politicians. . . . The 
Air Corps recently completed tests of the 
Bell P-39 during which 40,000 rounds 
of machine gun ammunition and 500 37 
mm. cannon shells were fired at targets 
in Lake Ontario, near the Bell factory. 

Because initial American-built bomb- 
ers in the French air force had neither 
armor-plating nor rubber fuel tanks, the 
report is that they lost 80 per cent of the 
first 100 ships that went into combat... . 
The U. S. Bureau of Standards, trying to 
develop a duck-proof windshield for air- 
liners, lately has been shooting hard rub- 
ber “ducks” at various types of glass in 
tests .. . to date, they have determined 
that about the best solution would be to 
install a retractable metal grille in front 
of the windshield on the theory that the 
grille would cut up any bird hitting it 
and therefore prevent it from flying 
through the glass and injuring the pi- 
lots . One of the largest lightplane 
engine manufacturers is altering its en- 
gine design slightly to accommodate a 
new controllable hydromatic propeller 
for lightplanes that already has gotten its 
A.T.C. and probably will sell for $175... 
name of the propeller’s designer is De- 
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Cesare, a former Milwaukeean now in 
Chicago. . . . United Air Lines has just 
sold 40 constant speed propeller to Fin- 
land. . United’s radio equipment at 
Denver failed recently and they had to 
get a Denver police squad car to stay at 
the airport all night to kep in touch with 
the airliners via its short wave radio... . 
Latest version of Lockheed’s twin-en- 
gined fighter is the P-38D. ... Pan Amer- 
ican Airways recently bought several 
twin-engined Cessnas for use in Guate- 
mala. . . . The British have raised their 
maximum age limit for pilots from 28 to 
31. ... The Westland Whirlwind, a new 
British fighter, has four 20 mm. cannon. 
. .. Single-engined Beechcrafts have been 
modified and all restrictions have been 
removed by the CAA. . Miss Belle 
Baruch, daughter of Bernard Baruch, 


currently is getting around the country in | 


a new Lockheed “12.” ... The way Pan 
American Airways gets around regula- 
tions forbidding the 
passes on its routes to friends, is to have 
the CAA authorize them to issue “free 





issuance of free | 


transportation for certain persons as ob- | 


servers” on whatever flight is involved. 
. . . Bell is building 120 P-39’s for the 
Army for $4,962,220, a unit cost of $41,- 
351.83, including spare parts. The 


Army recently ordered $582,000 worth of | 


collapsible rubber rafts from the Good- 
year company. ... The version of the 
Curtiss P-40 going to the British is called 
Tomahawk. ... 

~ 7 * 


Happy Easter. Max KarRAnrT. 


END 





Letters 


(Continued from page 52) 











them equal to planes at least 10 years 
from now . . . I'd like an expert to look 
at my idea for streamlining the power 
turret on two-seater pursuits like the 
new Brewster . . . Perhaps the bombers’ 
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YOUR COUNTRY 
needs AIRPLANE 
DRAFTSMEN! 





New I. C. S. Course, Studied in 
Spare Time, Prepares YOU for 
SUCCESS in This Growing Field! 


Topay, America is air-minded! Probably no 
industry offers greater opportunities to the 
trained man than aviation. New airplane de- 
signs are the order of the day. Millions of 
dollars are being spent for both military and 
non-military airplanes. 

To produce the drawings for these new 
airplanes, thousands of draftsmen and engi- 
neers are required. Every airplane company 
now needs a large force of trained draftsmen. 
And because the aviation industry is expand- 
ing so rapidly, unusual opportunities for 
rapid advancement exist—for the trained 


man only! 





| 


power turrets can be retracted but I think | 


my idea would do just as well with much 
saving of weight. Other people are bound 
te have like ideas. Companies building 
warplanes should be interested in assign- 
ing an engineer or two to look over ideas 
that would pertain to their designs... 
The Government already has a _ board 
to examine all inventions ... but this 
would bring revolutionary inventions in 
aviation before the eyes of trained per- 
sonnel of the smartest aviation staffs in 
the world ... Say an airplane company 
found merit in a certain plan submitted. 
Have them reward the responsible person 
with some factory training for, in the 
name of National Defense, we'd gladly 
forget about patents—providing the im- 
provements would then be available to 
all American companies desiring to use 
them... 
JACK ANDRICH. 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 


The B-19 
Sirs: 

. . . On the subject of the B-19, may I 
call your attention to a phrase published 


How YOU Can Get Training—Now! To 
enable you to prepare yourself for success 
in this branch of aviation, the International 
Correspondence Schools (whose graduates in- 
clude the president of a major airline and 
hundreds of other successful aviation men) 
now offer a newly prepared course in Air- 
plane Drafting. 

This course not only gives basic training 

in “math,” mechanics, strength of materials 
and drafting needed by the successful drafts- 
man—but also instruction in subjects of par- 
ticular value in drafting rooms where air- 
planes are designed. Students are familiarized 
with airplanes and their parts. Aviation terms 
are clearly defined. Illustrations are numer- 
ous and easily understood. Elementary Aero- 
dynamics is included. 
Study in Your Own Home. I.C.S. students 
study at home—don’t need to give up their 
present jobs. No “classroom slow-pokes” hold 
you back. And the cost of sound, modern 
1.C.S. training is surprisingly low! 

This coupon, mailed today, will bring you 
a FREE BOOKLET—AVIATION OPPORTUNITIES” 
—and complete information without obliga- 
tion. Do it now! 











INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 1891 * 1941 > 
Box 5845-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send my free copy of “Aviation 
Opportunities,” and complete informa- 
tion on the course marked: 

] AIRPLANE DRAFTING 
5 AIR PILOT 
—] AVIATION MECHANIC 
= Aviation ekinee Ne 
0 AVIATOR . 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
ey Age 
Ce 
EN State 
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AERIAL CAMERAS 


How to make them from ordinary cameras and Ko- 
daks. How to take the pictures, what to take, how 
much to charge. A complete book on Aerial Pho- 
tography from A to Z, by Claud J. Dry. 72-pages, 
illustrated, only $1.00, postpaid. Details Free. 


The AIRCRAFT DIRECTORY, 8: °4-45¢ 


Athens, Ohio 








“G’ LINE FLYING THE, BABY, SHARK 


Designed for all Class A 
BZHIEAB Motors. the BABY 
SHARK flies at tremendous 
“| speeds of from 50 to 75 
Amazingly Stable 





Sensationa/- New 


: Flight, 
COMPLETE KIT, 
Only $1.98. Postage 25¢ 
Illustrated Descriptive 


Folders Sc 
VICTOR STANZEL & CO. 
- Senavenaers, Dept. P, Texas 





DETECTIVES-TRAINING- SECRET INVESTIGATIONS 
Our Easy Method Trains You—Detective Duty—sShort 


Time — Reports — FINGER-PRINTS By Former 
United States Government Detective. Earn Real Money 
—Rewards. Work Home—tTravel. Secret Code, Book- 
Jet and Particulars FREE. WRITE—thief Mullica, 


INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


S77P eee Building, Jersey City, N. J. 


learn 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 


x 


WESTWOOD on arnt er 


S12 WNLAGE STATION, 


‘ 
00? i 
Trained men in big demand! 

Course by Factory Engineers. 

\ \ Low Tuition. Terms. Keep job 
while training. Write Today. 


10% ANGLES, CAL 








WANT A JOB 


IN RADIO? 


What are the various types of jobs avail- 
able io radiomen? How does one go about 
applying for them? What are the require- 
ments for a job in the ever-growing radio 
industry? Read “Jobs Are Where You 
Find "Em" - an exclusive RADIO NEWS 
article packed with authoritative tips on how 
to obtain a position in the field of radio. 
Don't miss it! 


JANUARY ISSUE 


* * 


NEWS 





NOW ON SALE At All Newsstands 
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in your magazine several months ago. . . 


The paragraph to which I refer said some- 
thing to the effect that the Douglas com- 
pany was building this big airplane for 
the Army and that it was a million-dollar 
contribution to our plans for building 
commercial airplanes, or words to that 
effect. For your information the Gov- 
ernment is paying us about $1,000,000 for 
the airplane and we will lose no less than 
$2,000,000 and maybe $2,500,000 before the 
airplane is delivered. What I mean to tell 
you is the airplane will bring us $1,000,000 
and will cost us $3,000,000 or $3,500,000, 
so obviously any insinuation that we are 
doing development work at Government 
expense is unjust and, on the contrary, 
the “shoe is on the other foot” 
A. M. ROcHLEN, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 

Santa Monica, Cal. 


No Maps Needed 
Sirs: 

. Since I may soon have a job that 
requires a plane, I would like for a dealer 
to send a man and a plane to come to 
my home to give me a demonstration of 
the plane on the job I would use it for, 
be able to come close to what it would 
cost to fly a plane every day over a period 
of several months and to see if I have 
the ability to become a fair pilot, and 
much more information I would need. 

I would like for you to come as soon 
as you can come to [this town] and go 
up the river about five miles where a 
bridge crosses north and south, go on 
west about four miles where the second 
bridge crosses east and west. Three more 
miles to a bridge crossing north and south, 
then I live seven miles north and one 
mile west. Land on the prairie south of 
the house and taxi up close. 

I hope to see you in a few days. 


@ The above letter was received recently 
by one of the leading lightplane manu- 
facturers from a small town in the middle 
west. It was relayed to us by an official 
of that company. At last reports, a com- 
pany pilot was flying up and down the 
river, stop watch in hand.—Ed. 
END 


|. Ae. S. 


(Continued from page 20) 














York sends each of its units an illustrated 
lecture every month to use as the basis 
for meetings, but the activities of the 
smaller groups located all over the coun- 
try are controlled by locally-elected offi- 
cers. It is notable that the Institute re- 
ceived full cooperation from every branch 
of the aviation industry and from other 
scientific societies and university faculties 
in their sectional meetings as well as in 
the headquarters’ conclaves. 

Most publicized service of the Institute 
is its yearly awards. The Sylvanus Al- 
bert Reed Award is given “for a notable 
contribution to the aeronautical sciences 
resulting from experimental or theoretical 
investigations, the beneficial influence of 
which on the development of practical 
aeronautics is apparent.” It consists of a 
certificate and $250. 

A similar prize is presented to the 
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young man who “in the opinion of the 
Award Committee, has made the greatest 
contribution to the advancement of aero- 
nautics during the year for which the 
award is presented.” This is known as 
the Lawrence Sperry Award. Both of 
these are endowed with $10,000. 

To the pilot who has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the aeronautical sci- 
ences goes the Octave Chanute Award. 
Edmund T. Allen was given the Chanute 
scroll last January by Major General H. 
H. Arnold for his outstanding work as a 
test pilot. 

In January the Institute’s Honors Night 
and Annual Dinner is the big event. To 
the Institute it represents a sort of New 
Year’s Day, when all the business of the 
old year is cleaned up and the members 
resolutely look forward to the next 12 
months. On this night the annual awards 
are presented before as many members as 
can jam into a hotel ballroom. The re- 
tiring president delivers his valedictory 
and the succeeding executive takes over. 
The presentation of honorary member- 
ships and fellowships takes place, the 
year’s achievements are reviewed and 
the guests depart wondering what further 
progress will be made before the next 
annual dinner. 

The Institute is unique in that it never 
had a struggle for existence. Born into 
a world of depression, it had no need for 
money and the eminence of its members 
assured it a stellar position in the aero- 
nautical world. The aviation industry, 
still a lusty young infant, welcomed a 
society that would tend to keep the prin- 
ciples of the business high. The Institute 
performs a necessary service in giving 
academic recognition to feats that othe-- 
wise would be rewarded only with money. 
Its pat on the back is an incentive to 
young men and old men in the aeronau- 
tical field to strive toward that goal, often 
forgotten in the commercial rush, of sci- 
entific perfection. 

Consequently, able individuals and or- 
ganizations have supported the Institute 
with their full power. The problem has 
been not to get enough members but to 
keep the standards of membership so high 
that the Institute can maintain its dignity 
and honorary significance. 

In consequence of his great energy and 
unshakable enthusiasm for the advance- 
ment of aeronautics, the Major finds him- 
self engaged in many aeronautical activ- 
ities. He thinks nothing of making a 25,- 
000 mile tour of the country by air, lec- 
turing and showing movies and at the 
same time of directing the activities of the 
Institute and of digging for facts on award 
committees. He is, incidentally, one of 
the three Americans ever to have been 
elected honorary fellows of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society. 

Eight years of existence have been pro- 
ductive for the Institute. It has built up 
an aeronautical library to rank with any 
in the world and has made an unim- 
peachable place for itself among the en- 
gineering and scientific societies. Its mem- 
bership includes most of the accomplished 
aeronautical scientists and engineers in 
the United States and a good proportion 
of the students who will be the aviation 
greats of the future. It has succeeded in 
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disseminating important technical and 
scientific advances through its Journal 
and its meetings. 

But to the average citizen interested in 
aviation and the workers in the field who 
probably will never rate a membership 
in the I. Ae. S., it has done something 
much more important. It has made avail- 
able the most complete aeronautical li- 
brary in the country. In the long run, 
that may be its greatest service. 

END 





Mile. Instructor 
(Continued from page 50) 








flying. 

‘Miss Harrison is one of the most 
skilled pilots among the younger gen- 
eration of flyers in this country,” the Air 
News reported. “Only a few weeks ago 
her ‘turn’ at Baragwanath during a show 
arranged in honor of the visit of the film 
stars, Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon, was 
one of the highlights of the program. Her 
inverted flying was one of the most pol- 
ished features of her exhibition.” 

Some may think that men might object 
to flying with a woman and taking orders 
from her. However, Helen reports, she 
has little trouble in this direction. She 
recounted the case of the young bank 
clerk who refused to fly with her. 

“I was instructing a 50-year-old student 
at that time. When this objector noticed 
how well my pupil was getting on with 
his training he changed his mind about 
women instructors. He decided to let me 
teach him after all and I gave him all his 
instruction leading to his private pilot’s 
license,” Helen said. 

In her mannish flying kit, Helen took 
time off to powder her nose and rouge her 
cheeks before posing for her picture. 
Even in a bulky flying suit she remem- 
bers she is a woman and keeps her nails 
polished though they are almost always 
covered by heavy flying gloves during 
working hours. 

To date Helen has had no accidents. “I 
have had three forced landings,” she says, 
“On two occasions I was able to land on 
an air field and the other time I picked a 
broad level field. But I haven’t broken 
a thing,” she added touching wood, her 
one superstition. Actually she reports she 
is not the least superstitious—a quality 
generally attributed to pilots and more 
particularly feminine pilots. To prove 
this contention she exhibited a clipping 
of an advance notice of a farewell party 
she gave in South Africa. The party 
created quite a stir there because it was 
being held on Friday 13—a day believed 
to be fraught with bad luck. 

“People in aviation are as superstitious 
as sailors and for an airwoman to fix on 
Friday the 13th for entertaining is a proof 
of the iron nerve which has won Miss 
Harrison an enviable place in her profes- 
sion,” the Cape Times of Cape Town re- 
ported. 

In addition to her many capabilities as 
an aviatrix, Helen is a level headed busi- 
ness woman as well. While she admits 
she is in flying for fun, she adds: “I’m 
flying because I like it, but also because 
it’s the most remunerative occupation of 
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which I can think.” Her sex should be 
no drawback to a woman pilot, she insists. 
“We could even be fighters if we were 
thrown into it. Once in an air battle 
where it would be a case of ‘I get you or 
you get me’ no squeamish feminine foi- 
bles would be likely to interfere with our 
battle ability. You know women can be 
as ruthless as men, perhaps more so,” she 
said smiling. 

Even though she denies there is any- 
thing in aviation that a man can do that a 
woman can’t she has had to battle with 
men to convince them of that. “Since 
men control the business you have to 
show them that you're better than they 
are before they will accept you,” she says. 
Although she has flown light, military 
and transport planes—practically all 
kinds—in Canada, United States, England 
and South Africa, she is unable to crash 
into the lists of transport flyers. Her 
ambition is to become the first woman 
pilot with Trans-Canada Air Lines, Can- 
ada’s transcontinental passenger and mail 
service. Thus far, she has been unable to 
realize that ambition. The reason? She’s 
a woman. 

“But don’t worry, if the war continues 
and more and more experienced flyers 
are needed I may do it yet,” she adds 
hopefully. _ 
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REAL ENGINE VALUE 


G. H. Q. GAS ENGINE 
now $44 -95 
ONLY 


A large bore engine ata 
lower price than any 
small bore engine. 

















This is a miniature gasoline engine that really 
operates. Mass production methods and enthu- 
siastic reception have enabled us to reduce the 
price from $35.00 originally to the NEW LOW 
PRICE OF $4.95. Over 15,000 sold in the last 
year—over 35,000 in use today. THE NEW IM- 
PROVED 1941 MODEL KIT IS ABSOLUTE- 
LY COMPLETE with coil, condenser, plug, 
simple illustrated instructions, gas tank, etc. 


For Model Planes, Boats, Midget Cars, etc. 





All Parts Finished and Suaventess. 
Alm 


achinin 
Ne Mechanical Kno wledse fi Required. 
1/5 Hersepower—NAA Class C Engine. 





Average assembly time 30 min 
ONLY A SCREW DRIVER NEEDED 





High-Flyin’ Hector 


(Continued from page 34) 


FACTORY ASSEMBLED 162 














the townsfolk got what they call “the fly- 
ing bug.” 

The club members now put in from two 
to 30 hours a week in the air. Flying club 
secretary Fahlberg estimates that each 
member invested about $300 to learn to 
fly. It cost the members about $50 for 
dual instruction, he figures, and each one 
has about 50 hours of solo flying at $5 
an hour. 

Hector’s biggest problem now is to im- 
prove the airport. Aviators accustomed 
to large city fields hardly consider the 
Hector field as an airport at all. But, as 
Mayor Smith points out, the field could 
be worse. In fact it was worse until 
Smith and the flying club went to work, 
interested the city council in aviation and 
enlarged the field from 13% acres to 35. 

A couple of months ago the city ar- 
ranged the purchase of adjoining land 
and, by next March, the airport will be 
enlarged to 75 acres. If Federal aid can 
be obtained the city will level the field, 
remove several clumps of trees and 
bushes, build new runways and perhaps 
construct new hangars and an airport of- 
fice. 

When the flyers refer you to the air- 
port office now they point across the road 
to the combined gasoline station and gro- 
cery store where there is a weather- 
beaten sign which reads “Airplane 
Rides.” In the store the flying club 
keeps the airport registration book, which 
is just about all there is to the airport of- 
fice. But the club members would like a 
real office anyway. 

“We do need a better place to keep the 
book,” Fahlberg explains laughingly. 

“One day we find it in the cracker bar- 
rel and the next day it’s up on the canned 





READY-TO-RUN 
Send for FREE literature on G. H. Q. Gas En- 


Dealers Wanted 
gine or 6c for Jumbo catalog. 





SEND ONLY $1.00 
Shipped Collect C.0.D. Same Day 


G.H.Q. MOTORS, Dept.P,40E. 21st, New York 
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FREE PIN! 


Wear this a bronzed 
lapel aviation insignia button 
and read a catalogue that's 
jammed full of 1437 hot per- 
sonal aviation bargains for 
ONE THIN DIME! Yessir 
BOTH come to you for ten 
cents! 


IMPORTANT! 


This offer limited. YOU MUST 
SEND COUPON te get the 
pin! Positively no FREE pins 
given unless you use coupon. 


















CUUEEOURROREGOEEE 
KARL ORT 

698 W. Poplar St., 
York, Pa. 


What! BOTH the pin and 
the catalogue for one 
dime? Not bad! Shoot 
me mine quick! 


NAME...........-.------- 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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RATE: 8 PER WORD 


FIRST 15 WORDS $1.00 





AIRPLANES—SALE OR TRADE 





AIRPLANES, $55 up Motors, crackups, gl ler 
located everywhere Send 25c for complete dire 





tory with owner’s price, name and address Used 


Aircraft Directory, Athens, Ol! 
CONTINENTAL 50 
censed, steerable tail wheel lu gr 

gation lights, ready for immediate de er} B 
225, Cody, Wyo 

19389 AERONCA de luxe Chief ( : 
Licensed 250 hours Motor majored N 
cracked Always hangared Trin hip fir 
in brilliant yellow and _ greer Cc 

brakes, pants, steerable tailwheel, generator 
Motorola 2-way radio, direct l 

In perfect condition Priced 
chell Yoder Heineman 
Chicago, Ill 
CULVER DART, 
chased new April 
hours total time, $2,650 
St., Seattle, Wash 


Sport—250 hrs J 


1949 West Grand Aver 


NC20947, Ken-Roy 90 
1940, never scratched 
Walt Paull, 1514 E. € 





AIRPLANES WANTED 





WANTED: Reasonable American Flea shi; 
motor State condition, price, picture Hubertt 
Halmans, Baker, Mont 


WANTED: Best 50 h.p. Taylorcraft or Aer 


$800.00 will buy Send picture and particulars t 
Howard T. Hutchens, Wabash, Ind 
WANTED Heath, Pietenpol, Corber Or wi 


have you for cash? Robert Pfeifer, Oake N 


Dak 





AVIATION SUPPLIES 





WANTED: Sperry gyro pilot, gyr 

directional gyro Will buy 

vidual instruments State ser number 

tion, and price of each instrument Write imme 


diately via airmail to Box I 





ular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Cl ¢ 
SKIS: CAA appre 1 skis 

light aeroplanes. Simple, sturdy and light weig 
Priced from $33.50 up Used, reconditior 1 
proved skis for all sizes of aircraft. Feder Air 


craft Works, Minneapolis, Minr 


GOOD YEAR advertising ball 
12’x1715’ Slightly used ximate sefu 
lift, 65 Ibs. Price $150.00. D. C. Jalbert, P. O 
Box 681, Woonsocket, R. I 


GENUINE U. 8S. Army parachute canopie 24 
diameter (less risers) only $12.95 eact } 
curtains, interior decoration or mufflers 8) 
limited Act quick Karl Ort. York. Pa 
SEWN-UP Covers—Cubs Tavlorcrafts ( 


tearwin Juniors, $48.00 ers pro] 
Ostergaard Aircraft, 6349 Montrose, Cl g 





BODY BUILDING COURSES 





BAR-BELLS, Dumbbells Exercise equipment 
Courses. Special offers! Send for our free k 
let ‘‘Physical Fitness.’’ Good Barbell (¢ Dept 
FA, Reading, Pa. 





BOOKS 





SKYWRITING—How to 
rials, writing, patents, et plete I 
book, only $1 Aircraft Directory Ather 8) 
STUNT—Simplified 
from wingovers to outside loops Comr 
only $1, illustrated. Aircraft Directory, 4 
A PRACTICAL course in flying—29-chapter bo 
illustrated, for beginners and student pilots I 
$1 Aircraft Directory, Athens, 0 
AVIATION Jobseekers, send 

tory, names, addresses of Ame warplane 
motor manufacturers 10c postpaid Her 
Box 451, Dayton, Ohio 


instructions for ever 











INSTRUCTIONS 





LEARN Navigation by actually doing flight prot 
lems on chart, studying at home Also pract 
groundschool courses: Meteor gy. Celestial N 

n, Orang 


gation, etc. Airport School of Navigatior 
N. J 


AVIATION Apprentices: Technical 
entering Aviation as Apprentices—write immedi 
ately enclosing stamp Mechanix Universal Avia 
tion Service, Wayne County Airport, Dept. B21 
Detroit, Mich. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
books, slightly used. Sold 


Courses and _ educationa 


Rented xchar i 


All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed Cash paid 
for used courses Complete details and bargain 
catalog free. Nelson Company, 500 Shermar 
Dept. B-237, Chicago 


Training for 


OPENING, limited number of selected young men 
with $180.00, work board, balance flying time, 
rad bea blind flying, aircraft radio license, 
mercial license. Noll Flying Service, Belle- 
fonte, Pa 
HOW to Learn Flying without money Folder 
lime Ohmeyer, Box 391-F, Hempstead, N. Y. 
AVIATION Employment Directory. Name, address, 
nd Employment Manager of every aircraft com- 
pany and airline, 30c. Standard Educational Serv- 
Box 221, Toledo, Ohic 





MISCELLANEOUS 





airline stickers add ‘‘oomph’’ 
igga ge, et Two (different) 20c Black- 
Burlington, Wisconsin 

AIRPLANE Photos—3c each 
Send 5c for lists and san 
Clark, 46 Ft ashi! 


200 late additions 
iple Airacobra Henry 
igton Ave., New York City 
AIRLINE Hobby llect airline labels from all 
ver the world See Popular Science, December, 
1939. Two different labels, list 20c. Start now 
Geddes Aircraft, 18 Austin, New Britain, Conn 
FOR Sale $170.00 equity, Aero I.T.I. Aircraft 
Mechanics Course Hugh McDaniel, 719 23rd St., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif 














PATENTS 





INVENTORS Unpatented inventions now salable 
with positive safeguards under patent laws. New, 
low-cost procedure. Complete details, free. Amer- 
an Patents Corpor Dept. 25, Washington, 
-. = 

PATENT-PARTICULARS” and blanks free. Ster- 
ng Buck. A-629 F, Washington, D. C. Govern- 

nt-Registered Patent Attorney 34 years 
INVENTORS We su 
patented and unpatented 

ctical, useful idea for sale 








essfully sell inventions, 
Write us if you have 
Chartered In- 





tit of American Inventors, Dept. 119, Wash- 
g Dd. C 
PATENTS Secured [wo valuable booklets sent 
free Write immediately Victor J. Evans & 
( pany, 429-B Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C 
INVENTORS—Don't delay Protect your idea 
with a secure ‘‘Patent Guide’ and 
Record form—tfree Preliminary 
! t without obligation Write 
Claret d n, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1B17 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C 
PATENTS: Low cost. Book and advice free. L 
I tandolph, Dept. 372, Washington, D. C 





PROPELLERS 





PROPELLERS for Aircraft, sleds, boats, etc. Pro- 
l airing, sled blueprints, Hubs face plates, 
s World’s largest propeller catalog 

> have bought the Universal Propeller Co 
Louis 











f St Missouri, and will soon offer the ap- 
roved aircraft propellers formerly manufactured 
by tl company as well as approved repairing of 
wood aircraft propellers Banks Propeller Co., 


Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
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goods shelf—takes too much of our time 
hunting around.” 

The Hector airport now has runways 
of 1,452 feet, 1,188 feet and 1,023 feet. 
When the field is enlarged there will be 
a north-south runway of 2,300 feet, a 
northwest-southeast runway of 2,050 
feet, a southwest-northeast one of 2,600 
feet and an east-west one of 2,200 feet. 

If Hector can get the necessary funds, 
anyone in town will tell you, it soon will 
have an airport worthy of “the most air- 
minded city in the U. S.” 

END 


Pilot with an Idea 


(Continued from page 68) 








sorts of weather conditions,” he says. “I 
thought I'd better put some of my 
knowledge into practice.” So he went to 
work for the Department of Commerce, 
serving for several months on the Acci- 
dent Board. That emphasized again and 
again the need for regulation. “And for 
obeyance of regulation,” he adds, em- 
phatically. 

In 1934, this master of all aviation 
trades served as an engineer in connec- 
tion with the CWA airport program. 
Then a few months later came the chance 
to study traffic control at Newark. 

“Traffic control is going to be one of 
the greatest problems of the future,” he 
says, “and the only way we can keep from 
having accidents is to apply every regu- 
lation to ourselves every day, accepting 
the added ones. Then we'll never get 
behind actual traffic conditions and we 
won't have to have disaster to waken us 
to our needs.” 

Today Steele keeps his hand in by fly- 
ing ships at the various airports he visits 
in line of business. He’s always in de- 
mand, not to supply Aid To Pilots en- 
tirely, but to pass an opinion on this or 
that problem which confounds some 
neophyte with a new airplane and no 
background of experience. He makes his 
home in Los Angeles and his office is at 
2227 West Washington St. He points to 
a worn automobile. 

“Say,” he says, “can you imagine me 
piloting that?” 

END 
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INSTRUCTORS Aircraft sheet metal, must be 
tl yughly familiar with all phases of this work 
Prefer shop foremen, or men with similar experi- 
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PERSONNEL Assistant, experienced ‘man hunt- 
er.” Former Department of Labor Field Agent, 
World War officer, wants connection with Aircraft 
or Munition plant, East, West, available Western 
Union wire Glentworth, Clyde, Ohio 
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Harold T 
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Let's Protect... 


(Continued from page 64) 











We’ve more than 75,000 Regulars, 
Guardsmen and Reservists rapidly reach- 
ing action-readiness plus the units to be 
formed by nationwide conscription. Busi- 
nessmen have formed a “Plattsburg” 
camp. Rifle ranges, from police to Army 
types, are working overtime. The Na- 
tional Guard’s veteran 115th Observation 
Squadron soon will have a $75,000 base 
at Los Angeles. 

Arming to defend an area as vast, as 
rich, as coveted and as vitally important 
as Southern California is work for super- 
men. But it is beginning at the 11th 
hour and at a rate which leaves room for 
hope for the future. 

As we finish writing this article, the 
long-awaited news already has begun 
breaking. Up in Alaska, where the 


| weather’s the coldest, things seem hottest. 
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This paradox concerns the $45,000,000- 
odd which America is pouring into 
northland defenses. Barring demolition 
of the Fleet and capture of Pearl Harbor 
in Hawaii, the Far North appears the best 
bet for foreign invasion. You could 
launch an attack pretty effectively on the 
Pacific Northwest—and the Southwest— 
through the skies from Alaska. 

At Big Diomede Island the U.S.S.R. 
was discovered to have strengthened its 
own radio and aerial facilities. This is 
less than two miles from the U. S. 

So General Arnold, in his own Air 
Corps transport, sped to Alaska recently 
to inspect new army bases at Fairbanks 
and Anchorage. For the first time in de- 
cades a fairly impressive (for that area) 
contingent of troops was ferried north. 

Meanwhile the Navy is fortifying the 
famed “inland passage” down the coast 
from Sitka. We learn, also, that Los 
Angeles’ own Fort MacArthur has be- 
gun to receive antiaircraft guns. One of- 
ficer remarked significantly that “we’re 
a hell of a lot better off today than we 
were 90 days ago.” That’s encouraging. 

END 


Night Bombardment 


(Continued from page 46) 











Night observation, without flare bombs 
such as this country has, has been ineffec- 
tual against blacked-out communities. 
Teachings of the European war, there- 
fore, have been analyzed searchingly by 
U. S. experts. Ability to see photo- 


graphically at night—and then to strike 








"gs, Army Air Corps 
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swiftly and tellingly—could alter the en- 


tire trend of a war. Although R.A.F. 
men repeatedly have bombed Berlin and 
other German objectives; although Luft- 
waffe airmen have peppered London, ob- 
servers note that the lack of exact knowl- 
edge of enemy positions and supply cen- 
ters has been a shackle on victory-mak- 
ing blows. Incidentally, certain phases of 
this new photographic system recently 
were released to the British by the War 
Department. 

This is a lesson of utmost importance 
to our nation. Widespread adoption of 
the flare bomb will mean that this coun- 
try will be armed with a virtual super- 
weapon. It means our air forces will be 
capable of extremely good reconnaissance 
at night under conditions when ordinary 
observations might be futile. 

It means that, in conjunction with in- 
fra-red photography and the world’s best 
bomb sights, America’s air forces—at least 
qualitatively—will be another notch 
ahead of the rest of the globe. 

END 





Big Base 


(Continued from page 70) 











Heretofore Pennsylvania-Central has 
operated flights over Lake Michigan only 
during the day but, according to Major 
Pianecki, they will add a night flight be- 
tween Milwaukee and Detroit shortly, 
which will bring the total daily flights to 
nine round-trips for Milwaukee. The 
major says a new company has come into 
the picture with a proposal to start a 
feeder service between Milwaukee and 
the northern cities of Wisconsin, and 
Northwest has a bid in with the Civil Air 
Board for a route from Chicago to New 
York, which will also stop at Milwaukee. 

In fact, the prospects for Milwaukee’s 
aviation future look so good that the 
field was designed in such a way that 
runways can be built parallel with the 
existing ones to permit landings and take- 
offs in the same direction simultaneously. 

That is called forward looking, and the 
term might be applied to the whole popu- 
lation of Milwaukee County. For they 
have kept pace with the expansion of 
aviation without losing their heads in 
airport building competition with other 
cities. 

END 


AOPA News 


(Continued from page 52) 











dents in some places dropped out in large 
groups fearing that they were being 
trained for war duty. The original intent 
of the CPTP program was to promote pri- 
vate flying. The program then became 
geared to the “national defense” program. 
The so-called war clause was a part of 
this change. 

Regarding the second factor, AOPA has 
long advocated the extention of the num- 
bers of students in the non-college group. 
Yet we know that the military is very 
desirous of upholding their educational 
requirements. This may prove to be cor- 


rect or the opposite may be so, but in 
the meantime the fixed-base operators are 
in the doldrums. 
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FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION USED PLANE LISTING OF 


AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALER 


The world's largest selection of used aircraft is listed in this special reader service section. Fine used airplanes in good 
licensed condition, some with hardly any time at all, many with but a few hours since overhaul. Each plane selected by an 


expert who has the mark of factory approval due to the fact he is an AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALER. These are 


ships you can buy to Aly. Select any one of them, they are all real buys, and can be purchased just as you purchase your car. 


ALL AIRCRAFT LISTED ARE LICENSED | 











OVER- 





























| | OVER- | 
DEALERS | MODEL AND ENGINE | TIME |HAULED| PRICE | DEALERS | MODEL AND ENGINE | TIME |HAULED 
| | | | 
AERONCA | | '| Queen City Flyg. Serv., Cincinnati, Ohio... . Cont. 50 663 hr. 
East Coast Arwys., W. Hanover, Mass....../Chief Cont. 65 | 290hr.| new /|$1700 || Jenkins Air Serv., Rochester Arpt., Rochester, | 
Leeward Aircraft, New Kensington, Pa ..... Chief Cont. 65 | 65 hr.| EL ae SARS ARIE NE Trainer Franklin 60) 375 hr. 
Mt. Sts. Avia., 3800 Dahlia St., Denver, Col.| Chief Cont.65 | 260hr.| 60hr.; 1600 || United Aero Corp., P.O. Box 222, San An- | 
S. P. Hale, Jr., 309 F St., Ardmore, Okla .../|Chief Cont. 65 200 he. | 10 hr.| 1600 | ES idcncécdncducsasesuseuns | Chief Fronklin 50/1350 hr. 1300 hr. 
Bailey Flyg. Service, Kirksville, Mo......... | Chief Lyc. 65 80 hr.! 1600 || Rome Boekenhoff Jr., 2038 Spring, Quincy,| 
J. O. Dockery, Stuttgart, Ark.........eeee |Chief Lye. 65 147 hr. St Mbsicaedegaudesanddsceesensnsdaven Trainer 60 h.p. Frank. 60) 240 hr. 
Mt. Sts. Avia., 3800 Dahlia St., Denver, Col.|Chief Cont. 65 510 hr.) 22h.) 1550 Inter City Airlines, Boston Mun. Arpt., £. Bos- 
Mt. Sts. Avia., 3800 Dahlia St., Denver, Col.| Chief Cont. 65 700 he.| 70 he.| 1500 | ee ee Oe eee Chief Menasco 50 300 hr. 
Mt. Sts. Avia., 380G Dahlic St., Denver, Col.| Chief Cont. 65 900 he.| 56 br.| 1500 | Bivd. Airport, Roosevelt Blvd. & Red Lion Rd., | 
Jacksonville Air Serv., Jacksonville, Fla ..... Chief Cont. 65 275 hr.| 35 he.) 1500 | PE, SUK 6 ad Seedeeueeeseuwe Chief lye. 50 | 600 hr. no | 
East Coast Arwys., W. Hanover, Mass...... |Tandem Frnkin. 60 | 165 he.| new | 1500 || Boker-Eberle Avic. Co., Cty. Arpt., Detroit, | 
Cincinnati Aircraft Ser., Cincinnati, O....... | Lye. 160 hr.| 4 RR Chief Cont. 50 400 hr. not yet 
G. E. Verhostra, 2010 Hollywood Place, | || Cincinnati Aircraft, Cincinnati, Ohio........ | Frank. 563 hr. 
A tice nb tdeencueweeeene Chief Dual Lyc.65| 170 hr.) new 1450 || Edwords Fly. Serv., Flushing Arpt., Flushing, | 
dem. | Du Ub Ubddsadeseinetednsedseuasrae Chief Cont. 50 650 hr. 
Harmon J. Johnson, RD No. 4, Binghamton,| || United Aero Corp., P.O. Box 222, San An- 
“Yee eee mien | Chief Lye. 65 300 7 Stel FOG8 TS, Finis oso dc knn<esencnncccccas Trainer Franklin 60, 525 hr. 520 hr. 
D. Rohn, 1300 Monroe, Beardstown, Ill..... Chiet '40 300 -~ 1485 || United Aero Corp., P.O. Box 222, San An- 
W. Arnet Speer, 3330 Barnet Ave., San| © | MEE ietecndduenkiinddcedeesee Chief Franklin 50,1100 hr. 1075 he. 
EE SS eee eee |Tandem Tr. Frnkin. 60 | 162 he.| new 1450 || Baker-Eberle Avic. Co., City Arpt., Detroit, 
R. Porter, Chagrin Arpt., Willoughby, O....|Chief Cont. 45 350 hr.| SEE = ebineesiwndddeusdesecenncennse Chief “38" Cont.50 | SOOhr.| Just 
Florida Aero & Supply, Orlando, Flo....... Cont. 65 373 hr.| 60 hr.) 1450 | | recent 
Bailey Flyg. Service, Kirksville, Mo......... Chief lyc. 65 250 hr. | 1450 || Boker-Eberie Avia. Co., City Arpt., Detroit, | 
C. W. Peterson, Peterson Fiyg. Serv., Salem, | | Dithitceesentedenadessdderssed \Chief "38" Cont. 50 [1200 hr.| Just 
ELE ee ee eee eee ee |Chief Cont. 65 270 br. 1400 || Chas. Roberts, Mun. Arpt., Dothan, Ala..... Cont. 50 | 375 br. | 
Leeward Aircraft, New Kensington, Pa ..... | Trainer Lye. 65 15 he. 1395 i O. E. Dickerhoof, Mun. Arpt., Chanute, Kan.! Frank. | 457 be.| 400 he. 
Buck Frame, Lovell Fd., Chattanooga,Tenn. . . |Tandems Lyc. 65 100 hr.) new 1350 ! Virginia Air Serv., Gordonsville, Va....... | Chief lyc. 50 | 700 hr. May "40 
Cincinnati Aircraft Serv., Cincinnati, O...... lye. 455 be.| 1350 C. W. Peterson, Mun. Arpt., Salina, Kansas. . |W LeBlond 90 418hr. 90 hr. 
Hass-Hillyard Flyg. Serv., Municipal Arpt., } | Ellis Eugene Eno, Eno Arpt., Fort Dodge, lowa.| Chief Cont. 50 425 he. 
NS eee lye. 65 500 hr. | 100 hr.| 1350 || Tred Avon Fly. Serv., Easton, Md.........- | Trainer lye. 55 452 hr. 342 he. 
Huron Flyg. Serv., Box 415, Huron, S. D..../C-65 Cont. 65 700 hr.|5/15/40} 1300 | Sky Sport, Inc., Cincinnati Arpt., Sharonville, 
Frantz Flyg. Serv., Box 2504, Roanoke, Va .|39 Cont.65 /|1050 hr.) 500 hr.| 1300 | NG as neeehtesnadsnbeedanesenesen Chief Franklin 50; 700 hr. 550 hr. 
G&R Air Serv., Alexandria, Va..........+. 165-C Cont. 65 289 hr.| yes 1300 || Huron Fly. Service, Box 415, Huron, S. C.../KCA Cont. 50 660 hr.) Oct. '40 
C. W. Peterson, Mun. Arpt., Salina, Kansas. . | Chief Cont. 65 295 hr.| none 1295 || Southern Airways Sales Co., Munic. Arpt., | 
Jos. R. Higgins, Mozart Pk., Wheeling, W.Va.|Low Wing Warner90| 800hr.; 90 hr.) 1295 | SWINE, TBs ccccsccccscccccescses Cont. 50 175 hr.| 9/1/40 
Portland Flyg. Serv., Portland, Me......... | Chief lye. 55 410 br.| 360 br.) 1295 || United Aero Corp., P.O. Box 222, San An- 
Worsaw Air Service, Warsow, Ind......... 11939 Lye. 50 560 hr.| 400 hr.) 1295 i innuccvectenssnceseuesen Chief Franklin 50 1450 hr. 1300 be. 
A. R. Smith, Mun. Arpt., Aberdeen, Miss. . . .|Chief Cont. 50 365 hr.|Nov. 5 | 1275 || Aeronca Sales, Mun. Arpt., Ft. Worth, Tex. .|KCA Cont. 50 200 hr. 
Frontier Flyg. Serv., Int'l Falls, Minn........ } LeBlond 90} 258hr.| 17 hr.| 1275 || Portland Flyg. Serv., Portland, Me.........| Menas. 50 425hr.| none 
Consol. School Aviation, E. St. Louis, ill...... | Cont. 50 270 be.| 1275 || Florida Aero & Supply, Orlando, Fla....... Aero. 40 82 hr. 
Tred Avon Fly. Serv., Easton, Md.......... Chief lye. 55 509 hr.| none 1250 || Geo. T. Webb, Oneida, Tenn. ........... \K 300 hr.| recent 
J. A. Atherton, Arpt., Rochester, N. Y....... Trainer Lye. 65 120 hr.| No 1250 || Buroker-Hicks Flyg. Serv., Olympia, Wash. . |K Aero. 40 | 400 hr. 
Tred Avon Fly. Serv., Easton, Md.......... Trainer lye. 55 37 he.| none 1250 || Mississippi Arwys., Jackson, Miss..........+ Aeronca 406 hr. Nov. ‘39 
J. A. Atherton, Arpt., Rochester, N. Y....... Chief” Cont. 50 240 hr.| No 1250 || Youngstown Arwys., Youngstown, Ohio ..... K Aero. 37 300 hr. 
Un. Aer. Corp., P.O. Box 222, San Antonio, | Lane Air Serv., Mun. Arpt., Albany, Ga..... K Aero. 42 450 hr. 50 hr. 
ee ee eee ee ee Chief 1939 Cont.65 | 875bhr.| 825 hr., 1250 | Jenkins Air Serv., Rochester, N.Y........... | Aero. 40 400 hr. 
Aeronca Sales, Munic. Arpt., Ft. Worth, Texas|Chief Cont. 50 425 br.| SObr.| 1250 || Oakland Aircraft Corp., Alameda, Cai..... K Aero. 40 730 hr. Oct. '39 
Aeronca Sales, Munic. Arpt., Ft. Worth, Texas| Chief Cont. 50 457 hr.| 200 br.| 1250 || Aero-Way’s, inc., Mun. Arpt., Cleveland, O../K 45 hp. 328 hr., 298 he 
Chic. Avia. Corp., Palwauvkee Arpt., Mf. | eines, TE, Vilins s étesivsssnscecsns K Aeronca 45 420 hr. 60 hr 
PE Eb cindedstcevurssneanuaens 65-LA Lye. 65 700 hr.| None Pioneer Air Serv., Romulus, Mich.........../K Aero. 40 482 hr. 9 hr. 
since 1245 | Daitz Flyg. Corp., Roosevelt, Mineola, L.! .../K Aero. 37 539 be 74 hr. 
Leeward Aircraft, New Kensington, Pa ..... | Chief Cont. 50 135 he. 5 hr.| 1245 || Leeward Arert. Sales, New Kensington, Po... /K Aeronca 40 340 hr 50 br 
G. E. Verhostra, 2010 Hollywood Pl., So.| | || John K. Hinson, Rutherford Arpt., Baltimore, 
ON FSS ee ee oe eee ee ere |Trainer Lye. 65 20 hr.| new | 1225 | ode te eenedaeshaaieee weed KC Cont. A 40 | 350 br 14 br 
| dem. Philip A. Meinke, Route 3, Willoughby, Ohio. |C-3 Aero. 36 Shr. ago 
Whicker Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Ft. Wayne,| | || East Coast Arwys., W. Hanover, Mass....../K Aeronca36 570 hr.) 130 hr. 
| RR re ae ee err re tT. Franklin 60| 150 hr.| 1200 || Perkiomen Valley Arpt., Collegeville, Po... .|K Aeronca40! 200 hr. no 
G. E. Verhostra, 2010 Hollywood Pi., So.| | || Schuylkill Arpt., Orweigsburg, Pa........../C 3 Aeronca36é, 393 hr.|july ‘40 
BONE, MB cccecccsceess joeees ached Trainer lyc. 65 40 hr.| new 1200 Morley Airplane Co., Madison, Wisc....... | Aeronca 250 br 
| | dem.) Oscar |. Hostetter, York Arpt., Thomasville,| 
United Aero Corp., P.O. Box 222, San An- | | | ES ee een ere re K Aeronce 40) 750 hr., 100 hr. 
IN eis o's eadare Biba ities anabeieberae Chief Cont. 65 780 hr.| 700 br.| 1200 || A. R. Currey, 452 Jefferson, Galesburg, ill. ./C-3 Aeron. 37 1000 hr. recently 
Aeronca Sales, Mun. Arpt., Ft. Worth, Texas.| Chief Cont. 50 185 hr. | 1200 || A. R. Currey, 452 Jefferson, Galesburg, Ill. .|C-3 Aeron. 37 just 
Lenhart Flyg. Ser., Munic. Arpt., Marion, Ind. | Trainer Frank. 60 90 hr. | 1195 || Howard G. Mayes, Box 2104, Huntington, 
Lenhart Flyg. Ser., Munic. Arpt., Marion, Ind. | Chief lye. 65 350 hr. 10 br.| 1195 | We TR cdswevevsesaneceseseeseveses Aeronce 40 515 hr. recently 
A. R. Currey, 452 Jefferson, Galesburg, Ill. . | Chief Cont. 50 400 hr.| none 1195 | 
Boulevard Arpt., Inc., Roosevelt Blvd. & Red! AMERICAN EAGLE 
eh Sis Ss Pinas cane vnesssveeess | Chief (2) lye. 55 600 hr.| 200 hr.) 1185 || Valley Flyg. Serv., Rt. 4, Bx. 132, Visalia, Col. Kinner100 | 700 hr 25 he 
Baker-Eberie Aviation Co., Ct. Arpt., Detroit, | | || Lenhart Fly. Serv., Munic. Arpt., Marion, ind . Kinner KS (1090 hr just 
Pi tivetsteestsideunssksedeeeded Chief Franklin 50} 250 hr.| never 1175 | 
H. S. Smith, 422 S. Union St., Warsow, Ind.. |KC Lyc. 50 567 hr.| topped | 1175 ARROW SPORT 
Hass-Hillyard Fly. Serv.,Mun.Arpt., Evansville, | | E. R. Elliott, Elliott Motors, Coeur d'Alene, Idoho| Ford V-8 195 he. 
a a a ak a LA-65 Lye. 65 800 hr.| 400 hr.| 1150 || Bivd. Arpt., Inc., Roosevelt Bivd. & Red Lion, 
Northern Air Service, Grand Rapids Arpt., eee anne Model F V-8 82 hp. 100 hr. no 
Grand Rapids, Mich... ....0...ese008% |LA. Lye. 50 900 hr.| yes 1150 || Hobley-Moynord Air Serv., New Orleans 
United Aero Corp., P.O. Box 222, San An- || Arpt., New Orleans, la................|Ford 85 400 hr 20 br. 
 cepanenieteseenes Franklin 50| 885 hr.| 690 he.) 1125 Aero- Ways, Inc., Mun. Arpt., Cleveland, Ohio. Ford 450 hr 
S.E. Kansas Aircraft Serv., Chanute, Kan.... Frank. 50 | 746 br.| 327 hr.| 1100 || Bivd. Arpt., Roosevelt Bivd. & Red Lion Rd., 
Allied Aircraft Sales, Davenport, la........! lye. 55, 746 he.| 327 be.) 1100 | SN arias ceebededdeedadenes Model F V-8 82 hp.| 500 hr., 90 hr. 
Tred Avon Fly. Serv., Easton, Md.......... Trainer lye. 55 189 hr.| none | 1100 BEECH | 
leeward Aircraft, New Kensington, Pa... ... Trainer Franklin 60} 35 hr.| | 1095 | 


C. W. Peterson, Peterson Fly. Serv., Salem, Horry A. Hammill, Box 992, Austin, Texas .. 


| | D-17-S Wasp 450 532 hr 
I ta siecgiat aati aiae dommes ob eeieeale LeBlond 90! 420 hr.’ none 1075 || Harry A. Hammill, Box 992, Austin, Texas ..(|D-17-R 


Wriaht450 900 hr. 700 hr. 








PRICE 


1050 
1050 
1050 
1050 
1050 
1035 


1025 
1025 


1000 
1000 
1000 


1000 


1000 
1000 
1000 
985 
975 
975 
975 


975 
950 


950 


925 
900 
875 
795 
750 
700 
675 
675 
675 
650 
650 
600 
600 
600 
600 
595 


595 
575 
550 
550 
550 
550 


525 
525 
500 
485 
550 
550 
850 
800 


750 
525 


500 


8500 
8000 
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February, 194! 


FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION USED PLANE LISTING OF 





DEALERS 


| MODEL AND ENGINE 








Hass-Hillyard Fly. Serv. Mun. Arpt. Seen! 


ville, Ind...... ceececceoe S8COVCCCCeS 


BEECHCRAFT 


Harry A. Hammill, Box 992, Austin, Texas.. . 
California Aircraft Corp., P.O. Box 170, Van 
Muys, CaF... cccccccccccccccceceecce 
Colorado Aviation Co., 426 U.S. Nat'l B.8., 
PN, Cn hacnss secnsrcncseecteuss 


Colo. Avia. Company, 1615 Albrin St., Denver, 


Biro easkedesacsvesecetedees 


BELLANCA 
Red Bank Arpt., Inc., Red Bank, N. J.......- 


Edwards Fly. Serv., Flushing Arpt., Flushing, 


0 1 ME Vecccivccvccccccccccssccesese 
Lenhart Fly. Ser., Mun. Arpt., Marion, Ind... 


BOEING 


J. O. Dockery, Stuttgart, Ark... .eceeecces 


BUHL 


Aero Brokerage Service, Inc., Metro. Arpt., 
Ven Muys, Calif. . ccccccccccccccccces 


CESSNA 


Wollace Aircraft Co., Clarcona, Florida. . 
Hangar Six, Inc., Stinson Fid., San Antonio 


R. G. Howard, Deposit Bank Bidg., DuBois, Pa 
Strickland-Horner Air Serv., Arpt., Alva, Okla 
Aero Service Inc., McKinley Arpt., Canton 


John Ruzuka, Circus City Arpt., Peru, Ind.... 


CHALLENGER 


Colo. Avia. Co., 1615 Albrin St., Denver, 


COMMANDAIRE 
Wn. T. Anderson, P.O. Box 275, Essex Fells, 


CULVER CADET 


Lane Avia. Corp., Cleveland Arpt., Cleve- 
RE itccadvaneicpedseseeeweanes 
Port Columbus Fly. Serv., Columbus, Ohio... 
Sky Sport Inc., Cincinnati Arpt., Sharonville 

Ns 0.0066 hestdierteorcencacese hoi 


CURTISS ROBIN 


Toomey, Gatleff & Webb, Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Leeword Aircraft, New Kensington, Pa..... 
Geo. Roper, 27 S. State, Salt Lake City, U.. 
Regan Flyg. Serv., Shawnee, Okla...... 
Ralph L. Burton, Alliance Fly. Serv., Mun. hime: 
Sine, GMs cccccccvcccssevccesese 
H.L.Peterson, W'mson-J'ns'n Arpt., Duluth, Mn 
Al Leeward, New Kensington, Pa.......... 
A. A. Goldsmith, Nashua, N. H.. hepa 
North West Jersey Air Serv., Clinton, N [ 
Al Gillis Fly. Serv., 125-1st Ave., No. Gt 
eT ere ee ee ee 
Red Bank Arpt., Inc., Red Bank, N. J.. 
Red Bonk Arpt., Inc., Red Bank, N. J.. 
Cape Aircraft, Inc., Falmouth Arpt., Hatchville 


R. A. Miller, North Benton, Ohio......... 
Fred Kelm, Zap, No. Dakotc......... 
H. W. Haver, Lebanon, N. J.......+.. 


DART 
Brayton Fly. Sv., Lambert Arpt., Robertson, Mo 
California Aircraft Corp., P.O. Box 170, Van 
ko 
Ashcraft Bros. Flyg. Serv., Lawrence, Kan s 


DRIGGS 

Northern Air Serv., Grand Rapids Arpt 

Grand Rapids, Mich............ 

EAGLEROCK 

Thompson Flyg. Serv., Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

J. O. Dockery, Stuttgart, Ark... ......006. 
FAIRCHILD 

Colorado Avia. Co., 426 U.S. Nat'l B.B., Den- 


Caroline Aircraft Sales, Mun. Arpt., Char- 
HE Cicdanecednsbeneedseeen 

Wallace Aircraft Co., Clarcona, Fla... 

T. A. Colbertson, Medford, Oregon... 

Aircrft. Unlimited, Inc., Hangar 7, Roosevelt 
ee... Ween, 6.6, OE Vio icwecece 


Skylark Cirrus Hi-Drive9 





Wright 285 |1100 hr.| 


900 hr. 
500 hr. 


746 hr. 


700 hr 


280 hr 


610 hr. 


1296 hr 


624 hr 


50 hr. 
100 hr. 


682 hr. 


425 hr 
0 hr 


nr 
hr 


fom ey 


wn 
oOoOOoOno 
r 


Aood & 


UNO & w 


Ww » @ 
om) 
aod 

ag 


049 hr. 
800 hr. 





TIME |HAULED PRICE 


4000 


8500 


| 6600 


4750 


| 4550 


3000 


1500 
1195 


2500 


7995 
7000 
3450 
2850 


1150 
850 


650 


600 
525 


2000 
2000 


wn 
°o 
° 
°o 


1400 
885 
800 
795 


750 
750 
745 
700 
675 


650 


650 
650 


1000 


YOU 


550 


6000 


5500 


4500 


3500 


2995 


OVER- 
DEALERS | MODEL AND ENGINE | TIME HAULED| PRICE 





| 

W. Va. Air Serv., inc., Cty. Arpt., Clarksburg: 
Wie ewed ie'ekbs becededetasemivaee 4 

Inter City Airlines, Inc., Boston Mun. Arpt., 
OU MUNN 6c dcccscccaccoevevenes 24 

Schneider Aero Serv., Fresno, Calif........ | 
West Coast Aircraft, Inglewood, Calif...... 24 


John P. Hall, West Haven Arpt., West Haven, 


Ds cotnbedscebeiennesas<ceceenes 24 


John P. Hall, West Haven Arpt., West Haven, 


DMictipehnd dnt enrages awmaaadit 24 
Art Whitaker, Portland Arpt., Portland, Ore.|24 


Chicago Avia. Corp., Curtiss Arpt., Glenview, 


ee eee 24 
Walz Corp. Central Arpt., Camden, N. J....|22 Cirrus 95 
Harrisburg Air Serv., Harrisburg, Pa....... Wright 
Harrisburg Air Serv., Penn-Harris Arpt., Har-| 

CN 66566566 20ncemwecenennaas KR-34 Wright J65- 175| 1193 hr. F 143 hr. 
Wm. T. Anderson, P.O. Box 275, Essex Fells, 

Perks nates ane neend nese deeuseuns Cirrus 95 
Wm. T. Anderson, P.O. Box 275, Essex Fells 

Meteiltekeceuse sau taeeeeieeeeneee 4-C-8 Cirrus 95 
Piedmont Aviation, Box 1941, Winston-Salem, 

We Miaicuhas- clacton nkew euaaaaseeichans KR34 Wright 165 | 

FLEET 

Lynchburg Air Trans. & Sales Corp., Preston 

Glenn Arpt., Lynchburg, Va.........++. #9 125 Kinner B-5 
Lynchburg Air Trans. & Sales Corp., Preston | 

Glenn Arpt., Lynchburg, Va.........4+. #7 125 Kinner B-5 
H. A. Hammill, Box 992, Austin, Texas..... 


E. W. Wiggins Airways Inc., Providence, R. 1. .| #7 
Ong Aircraft Corp., P.O. Box 214, Kansas| 


Py CN ot eb eccbceceedesnesnceren ao 


FRANKLIN SPORT 


we Ww, senver, Lebonen, 06. Jicoccccccscecs 


FUNK 





Bailey Fly. Ser., Box 346, Corning, N. Y....|Model E 


GREAT LAKES 


The Hudson Valley Aircraft, 68 Dolson Ave., 
NE, CE, 050000008 <0ss beoeneee 


P. A. Meinke, Route 3, Willo, Ohio. ...... 2TIA 
HAMMOND 

Perkiomen Valley Arpt., Collegeville, Pa....| Model Y 

Burlington Airplane Co., Burlington, la...... K5 
KINNER 

Fredericksburg Air Serv., Nottingham Fid., 

PO, Vii oc cccweveneceveses Sportwing 
Schneider Aero. Serv., Fresno, Calif........ Sportwing 


Pac. Dis. Corp., 1321 Flower St., Glen., Calif.|Bird K5 
Pac. Dis. Corp., 1321 Flower St., Glen., Calif. Sport K5 
Louisville Fly. Serv., Bowman Fid., Louisville, Ky. Sportster 


California Aircraft Corp., P.O. Box 170, Van 
PCE cdsanude taser veesusesce-es K5 
KITTY HAWK | 
Safair, Inc., Roosevelt Field, Mineola, N. Y.. 
LAIRD 


J. O. Dockery, Stuttgart, Ark.........0006 
Johannesson Fly. Ser., Stevens. Arpt., Winn., 


Enea vepeceddcctasessnvesesesseds LC200 


LINCOLN 


Peoria Aero Sales Co., 342 Knoxville Ave., 


PO Meese db awe sen eeekes Seccsesew AP 


LOCKHEED VEGA 


H. A. Hammill, Box 992, Austin, Texas...... 
LUSCOMBE 
Falcom Aircraft, L. A. Mun. Arpt., Inglewood, 
Diicncinnsawenkeceedectadweaweoen Phantom 
C. Evers, 247 Park Avenue, N.Y.C......... Seaplane 


C. Evers, 247 Park Avenue, N.Y.C......... Seaplane 
C. W. Peterson, Municipal Arpt., Salina, Kans. 8A 
H. S. Smith, 422 S. Union St., Warsaw, Ind..|8A 
R. C. Davis, 328 N. Adams St., Glendale, Cal.|8A 
Red Bank Arpt., Inc., Red Bank, N. J....... |\8A 


Aircraft Asso. Munic. Arpt., Long Beach, Cal.| 


D. Schall, 33 Claggett Rd., Hyattsville, Md. .|8-B 


Massey & Ransom Flyg. Serv., Denver Cole 
Jersey Fly. Serv. N. J. Arpt., Ook., N. J. 


C. Evers, 247 Park Avenue, N.Y.C......... lLandplane 


Midwest Av. Sales, Stinson Arpt., LaGrange, 


Walz Corp., Central Arpt., Camden, N. J... 


c. Airplane Co., Mun. Arot., Des Moines, la. 


Warner 


Warner 145 1200 hr. 
Warner 145) 954 hr. 
Warner 145) 755 hr. 
Warner 145) 340 hr.| 


Warner 145) 370 hr.| 
Warner 145) 


| 
Warner 125| 520 hr. 


Warner 125| 700 hr.| 


125 Kinner 


Kinner 100 |2250 hr.|2206 hr.| 


Lambert 90 H.P. 


Funk 75 


Am. Cirrus 
Mark Ill 90 h.p. 


Cirrus 90 


Menasco 150 
Kinner 


Kinner BS 
125 h.p. 

Kinner B-5 
125 hp. 


Kinner 100 | 


Kinner 100 
Kinner 100 


Kinner 100 


Siemens Halske 


J-5-220 


Wright J5-220/1250 hr. 


Kinner 125 


Wasp 


Warner 145} 


Cont. 65 


Warner 90 


Cont. 65 
Cont. 65 
Lye. 65 
Cont. 65 
Cont. 65 
Cont. 65 
Lyc. 65 
Cont. 65 
Cont. 65 
Cont. 65 


Lyc. 65 
Cont. 65 
Cont. 65 
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DEALERS 








AUTHORIZ 








DEALERS MODEL AND ENGINE | 
Poge Airways, Inc., Rochester, N. Y......-+ | Cont. 65 200 hr.| none | 
Massey & Ransom Flyg. Serv., Denver, Colo.| Cont. 65 350 hr. 60 hr. 
la. Airplane Co., Mun. Arpt., Des Moines, la. Cont. 65 400 hr.) 400 hr.) 
Sioux Skyways, Inc., Mun. Arpt., Sioux Falls, 

Do cewkie nen keen np ae 8B Lyco. 65 | 250 hr. 

J. L. Wells, 106 W. Main, Avon ‘Park, Fla. BA Cont. 65 9S hr.) none | 
W. F. Luke, Schenectady, N. Y.........-+- Cont. 65 100 hr. 
Johannesson Fly. Serv., Stevenson Arpt., Win | 

nipeg, Can. ..sccescsccccercssessess Cont. 50 | 500 hr. June '40 
A. E. Padags, 340 Park St. ‘Wis Rem. Wis. 8A Cont. 65 455 hr.,| 55 hr. 
lowa Airplane Co., Des Moines, lowa...... BA Cont. 65 590 hr.) | 
Massey & Ransom Flyg. Serv., Denver, Colo. Cont. 65 490 hr. 
Consol. Sch. Avia., E. St. Louis, Ill. Cont. 65 180 hr. 
Sioux Skyways, Inc., Mun. Arpt., Sioux x Fall s, S. D. BA Cont. 65 735 hr. | 
A. E. Padags, 340 Park St., Wis. Rap., Wis. 8B Lyco. 65 275hr.. none | 
Island Crop Dusting Co., Caribou, Maine... 8A Cont. 65 400 hr.| 300 hr. 
Red Bank Airport., Inc., Red Bank, N. J...-. 8-A Cont. 65 | 895 br.) 325 hr. 
Sundorph Aero Corp., Cleveland Arpt., O.. Cont. 50 65 hr.) none 
Shoron Air Ser., 347 Vernon Ct., Sharon, Po. Cont. 50 250 hr. just 
Walz Corp., Central Arpt., Camden, N. J... Cont. 50 235 hr.| none 
A. E. Padags, 340 Park St., Wis. Rap., Wis.|8 Cont. 55 | 450 hr.| none 
Northern Air Serv., Grand Rapids Arpt., Gr. | 

Rapids, Mich...... ba cmaee tat tia Re Sele tle BA Cont. 65 950 hr. yes | 
Queen City Flyg. Serv., Cincinnati, Ohio.... Cont. 50 |469 eng. 

| 402ship. 
MONOCOACH 
Carnahan Flyg. Serv., Arpt., Bloomington, Ill. Wright 998 hr) 165 hr 
MONOCOUPE 
Arents Air Serv., Armonk, N. Y......--0+- 90A Lambert 90 | 400 hr.) 225 hr.| 
Al Gillis Fly. Ser., 125 Ist Ave., N. Gr. F | 
cdi sc enes owen ae 9OA Lamb. 90 550 hr.. 190 hr. 
Robert Belt, Red Oak, lowa......-- 22+ 9O-A Lambert 90 468 hr. 325 hr 
Bennett Air Serv.,P.O.Box 247,Hightstown,N.J. 6W Warner-Scarab 125 1447 hr. 70 be 
Chi. Avi. Corp., Curtiss Arpt. Glen., Ill....... 90 Lamb. 90 490 hr. 70 hr 
Aero Ser., Inc., McKin. Arpt., Canton, Ohio.. War-Scar 125 750 hr 80 hr 
Ockland Aircraft, Alameda, Col.......... Lamb. 90 688 hr. Feb. '39 
| 
| 
NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY | | 
Sedalia Fly. Serv., 103 N. Ohio, Sedalia, Mo.'8 Genet 360 hr.| 300 hr. 
Dubuque Airways, Dubuque, 'owa........+. Genet 80 400 hr. 60 hr 
Ralph L. Burton, Alliance Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., 
Alliance, Nebraska... .....esceseeeeees Model 8 Genet 80 585 hr.; none 
PIPER CUB 
Odessa Flyg. Serv., Odessa, Texas...... . J-4A Cont 110 hr none 
George C. Haven, Schenectady County Arpt., 

Sceeneeindy, 0. ¥ o.0.5 ovcc8veseccceess Cub Cpe Cont. 65 20 hr. no 
Rome Boekenhoff, Jr 38 ‘Serie St. 

Quincy, Il. be oct scion mcacdine tacare se ee J4 Coupe Cont. 65h.p. 78hr. 100 hr. 

Stile Motor Co., 260 Main St., Northport, N.Y. J4A Cub Cont. 65 80 hr. 
J. A. Field, 17 Forman St., Bradford, Pa.... J-3-C Cont. 65 40 hr. no 
J. A. Field, 17 Forman St., Bradford, Pa.... J4 Cont. 65 } 15 hr. no 
W. Blood Aircraft Sales, Charleston, W. Va.|J-4 Cont. 65 75 hr. new 
Stiles Motor Co., 260 Main St., North, N. Y....J4A Coupe Cont. 65 | 75 hr new 
Piedmont Av., Inc., Box 1941, Winston-Salem, | 

N.C eT eT ree Coupe ‘40 Cont. 65 45 hr. none 
Hudson Valley Aircraft, 68 Scien Avenue, 

eee See ee ee 34 Coupe Cont. 65 40 hr. Oct. '40 
Sedalio Fiy. Serv., 103 N. Ohio, Sedalia, Mo. | Cruiser Cont. 75 60 hr. 

Des Moines Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Des M., la.|J4 Cont. 65 120 hr. none 
Hangor Six, Inc., Stinson Fid., San An. Tex.. J-4 Cont. 65 310 br 

John K.Hinson, Rutherford Arpt.,Baltimore,Md.'Coupe "40 = Lyc.6 5 dual 78 hr. 78 he 
L-H Air Serv., Hatboro Arpt., Hatboro, Pa... J4 Cont. 65 214 hr. none 
Strickland-Horner Air Serv., Arpt., Alva, Okla. Cub J4 Cont. 65 130 hr top 
Piedmont Avia., Inc.,Box 1941, Winston-Salem, 

 Gscsace eee . Sucveecvecees Coupe 40 Cont. 65 127 hr none 
Skellys Fly. Serv., Greenville Arpt., Greenville, 

Pa on — Sikvisewet J4 Coupe Cont. 65 90 hr.) new 
Elliott Fly Serv., "Clinton Cty. Arpt., DeWitt, la. J5 Cont. 75 125 hr. 

Al Young, Somerset Pike, Johnstown, Pa. ... |Cruiser Cont. 75 113 hr. 

W right Fly. Serv., Scott Arpt., Martins Ferry,O.|Coupe ‘40 Cont. 65 330 hr 10 
Robert Belt, Red Oak, lowa.........-++++- J5A Cont. 75 75 hr. 

Elliott Fly. Serv., Clinton Cty. Arpt., De Witt, la. Cruiser Cont. 75 140 hr. none 
Bethany Air Serv., Inc., Bethany, Conn...... Cont 78 hr 

Hudson Valley Aircraft, Middletown, N. Y... Cont. 65 28 hr. 

J. A. Field, 17 Forman St., Bradford, Pa.... J-3-C-65 Cont.65 d'l 40 hr. no 
Racine Fly. Serv., Racine Arpt., Racine, Wisc. Cub '40 Cont. 65 250 hr. 210 hr. 
Aero Brokerage Serv., Metro. Arpt., Van 

ile Gn 6c teavacww es aia . Coupe Cont. 65 210 br. 
Wenatchee Air Ser., Rt. 4, Wine: Wash. .|Coupe Cont. 65 255 br 
Woodlawn Balto. Co., Baltimore, Md...... Coupe Cont. 65 153 hr 
McBoyle Cub Sales, Lake Delton Arpt., Lake 

Wil san 606000 95.06060000000 Cub Cont. 75 75 hr, new 
Matt. & Rappa, Roosevelt Fid., Min., N. Y...|Coupe Cont. 65 285 hr.|7-5-40 
Clovis Flyg. Serv., Clovis, N. M... 20.0005 Cont. 65 100 hr.| none 
Aviation Ser., Inc., Arpt., Newport News, Va |J-5 Cont. 75 76 hr 
J. A. Field, 17 Forman St., Bradford, Pa....J-4 1939 Cont. 65 80 hr. no 
Des Moines Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Des Moines, 

i, cccemurse eases enebasorsdaned J4 Coupe Cont. 65 275 hr. none 
LD Fly. Ser., Euclid , Ave. pen Willo., Ohio.. |Coupe Cont 65 160 hr. no 
Rocky Mount Fly. Ser., Mun. Airp. R. Mt. 

ar a le Coupe J-4 Cont. A 65) 130hr.| none 
RE ty Munic. Arpt, Rocky | Mount, N.C... Coupe J-4 Cont. A 65) 120 hr. no 








1750 
1725 
1700 


1675 
1675 
1657 


1650 
1650 
1650 
1650 
1650 
1550 
1550 
1550 
1500 
1500 
1450 
1375 
1350 


1300 
1250 


995 


1700 


1700 
1650 
1195 
1195 
1150 

850 


525 
525 


500 


2150 


2000 


1950 
1950 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1860 


1800 
1800 
1775 
1775 
1768 
1750 
1700 


1695 
1675 
1675 
1675 
1650 
1650 
1650 
1650 
1600 
1600 


1600 
1600 
1595 


1575 
1575 
1575 
1575 
1550 


1550 
1550 


1550 
1550 


OVER- 
TIME |HAULED) PRICE || 


DEALERS 


MODEL AND ENGINE 





Southern Air Serv., Memphis, Tenn... . . 

Air City Fly. Serv., 5500 E. Third St. y eenity re) 
Art Whitaker, Portland Airport, Portland, Ore. 
Safair, Inc., Roosevelt Field, Mineola, N. Y.. 
McBoyle Cub Sales, Lake Delton Arpt., Lake 

NN ee ee Oda ce edhe 
Stiles Motor Co., 260 Main St., Northport, N.Y. 
Bethany Air Serv., Bethany, Conn......... 
Seidner Fly. Ser., S.A.M. Arpt., Youngs, Ohio 


Lexington Fly Serv., Mun. Arpt., Lexington, Ky. 
Hylan Flyg. Serv., Rochester, N. Y. , 
Thomas Met. Toledo Mun. Arpt., Siete }.. 
Des Moines Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., De M., lowa 
W. Buel, 102 N. Main, Fremont, Neb...... 
Seidner Fly. Ser., S.A.M. Arpt., Youngs., Ohio 


Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Box 1941, Winston- 


Bennett Air Serv., P.O. Box 247, Higt., N. J. 
Orangeburg Fly. Serv.,Box 250,Orangeb, S.C. 
Piedmont Avia., Inc., Mun. Arpt., W.-S., N.C. 
Bennett Air Serv., P.O. Box 247, Hightstown,N.J 
Robert Belt, Red Oak, lowa............- 
John K. Hinson, Rutherford Arpt., Balt., Md.. . 


M. F. Warrington, Selbyville, Del....... 
Tennessee Aero Corp., Nashville, Tenn. . 
Neil McCray Airport, Jamestown, N. Y..... 
L.A. Musgrove, Box 814, Morgantown, W.Va 
Avia. Serv. Co., P.O. Box 32, Brainard Fid., 
Martterd, COM. cevccccccsesseess 
J.L. Schroeder, Inc., P.O. Box 8055, Houston, San 
L-D Fly. Serv., Euclid Ave. Arpt., Will., Ohio... 
W. Arnet Speer, 3330 Barnett, S. Diego, Calif 
Al Young, Somerset Pike, Johnstown, Pa. ... 
Ted Brixius, Columbia, Mo........ 
J.L.Schroeder,P.O.Box 8055, Houston, Danes. 
McBoyle Cub Sales, Lake Delton Arpt., Lake 
Delton, Wisc........ 

Baker-Eberle Avia.Co.,City Arpt., Detroit, Mich 
W.Va. Air Serv., Box 401, Cnty. Arpt., Clarks- 
burg, W.Va. o* cess ° 

J. Ruzicka, Chieee: City hig, to, a 
W. Arnet Speer, 3330 Barnett, S. Diego, Cal 
W. Arnet Speer, 3330 Barnett, S. Diego, Ca! 
Odessa Flyg. Serv., Odessa, Texas..... 
Inter-City Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Ft. Wayne, ind 
Burlington Airpl. Co., Burlington, la... . 
Barr Aviation Corp., Detroit, Mich. . . 
Northway Flyg. Serv., Columbus, Ohio... .. 
Jerry C. Gendron, 208 W. Aurora St., lron- 
WOOE, Mie cvccccccsecs 
Palm Beach Aero Corp., W Palm Booth, Fla 
J. L. Schroeder, Box 8055, Houston, Tex... . 
Bennett Air Serv., Box 247, Hightstown, N.J 
A! Young, Somerset Pike, Johnstown, Pa. 
Bowman Fly. Serv., Arpt., Keene, N.H..... 
Bethany Air Ser., Bethany Arpt., Beth., Conn. 
Va. Cub Dist., Inc., Box 211, Farmv., Va... 
Sweet Fly. Serv., Visalia Mun. Arpt., Visalia, 
Gs 0 650 5Ak0 05008 
Wm.T. Anderson, P.O. Box 275, Seven Fells, NJ 
G. L. Williams, Syracuse Arpt., Syracuse, N. Y 
Art Whitaker, Portland Arpt., Portland, Ore 
Inter City Airlines, Inc., Boston Mun. Arpt., 
E. Boston, Mass........-- 
Maheus’x Arpt., Inc., Stevens M r Rd., prises 
Maine. WrTTTT Cre rT CTT TT 
Wm.T. Anderson, P. O. Box 275, Essex Fells, NJ 
Neil McCray Arpt., Jamestown, N. Y.......- 
Art. Whitaker, Portland Arpt., Portland, Ore 
G. L. Williams, Syracuse Arpt., Syra., N. Y.. 
Sedalia Fly. Serv., 103 N. Ohio, Sedalia, Mo. 
Odessa Flyg. Serv., Odessa, Texas...... 
Hood Aircraft Sales Co., Northampton, Mass 
Aviation Ser., Inc., Arpt., Newport News, Va. 
Somerset Hills Arpt., Basking Ridge, N. J.... 
Oscar L. Hostetter, York Arpt., Thomasville, Pa 
Strickland-Horner Air Serv., Alva, Okla... 
West Coast Aircraft, Inglewood, Calif.... 
B. F. Hines, Mex.-Tex. Arpt., Hobbs, N. M... 
Hylan Fly. Serv., Rochester Arpt., Rochester, 
ME. Vecccccccesepeceevessess 
John P. Hall, W. Hoven Arpt., W. diane Cone. 


Ralph L. Burton, Alliance Fly. Serv., Munic. 


Arpt., Alliance, Nebraska...........+55 
Al Gillis Fly. Ser., 125 Ist Ave. N., G. F., 

MONE. ccccccccesceceseseesesese 
Wenatchee Air Ser., Rt. 4, Wena., Wash. 
Jersey Fly. Ser., N. Jersey Arpt., Ookl., N. ‘: . 
L. Berry, Selman Field, Monroe, la.......- 
Strickland-Horner Air Serv., Arpt., Alva., Okla. 


Martin & Phipps, 619 W. 7th St., Sioux City, la. 
Burlington Airpl. Co., Burlington, la.......- 
Carolina Aircraft Sales, Mun. Arpt., 

Mh Goccscscndsucecencsace 
Air City Fly. Serv., 5500 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 
J. A. Atherton, Arpt., Rochester, Minn....... 
Rannells Air Ser., Arpt., 


Cumberland, Md... 


Charlotte, 


. 43 


Cont. 65 
J5 Cruiser Cont. 75 
Coupe Cont. 65 
Coupe Cont. 65 
. Cub Cont. 75 
J4A Cont. 65 
Cont 
Coupe Cont. 65 
Cruiser Cont. 75 
Cont. 65 
Cruiser J-5 Cont. 75 
j4 Cont. 65 
Coupe Frank. 60 
Coupe Cont. 65 
Coupe '39 Cont.65 dual 
Coupe J4 Cont. 65 
J-3 Lyco. 65 
Coupe Cont. 65 
Coupe J4 Cont. 65 
.|J SA cruiser Cont. 75 
"39 Coupe Cont.65 dual 
Cont. A55 
. Coupe Cont. 50 
Coupe '39 Cont. 65 
Coupe Cont. 65 
J3C-65 Cont. 65 
Coupe J4 Cont. 65 
J3-60 Frank. 60 
Cont. 50 
Trainer Lye. 65 
Coupe Cont. 50 
J-3 1940 Cont. 65 
. J3 Spel. Lye. 65D 
Coupe Cont. 65 
. Trainer Lye. 65 
J3 New Frank. 60 
J3F Frank. 50 
J3F Frank. 50 
J-3 Frank. 50 
Sport Frank. 65 
53 Frank. 60 
Cont. 65 
J-4 Frank. 60 
. 1940 Lye. 65 
Coure Cont. 65 
j-3 '40 Lye. 65 
j4 Cont. 50 
Trainer Franklin 60 
J3L Lyc. 50 
j4 Cont. 50 
Trainer Lyco. 65 
J-3-F-50 Frank. 50 
J-3L Lye. 55 
53-60 Frank. 60 
J3 Frank. 50 
Tandem Lyc. 55 
. |J-2 Seapl Cont. 40 
J-3-L Lye. 55 
J-3 Lye. 65 
J3 Frank. 50 
J3F-60 Frank. 60 
33 Frank. 60 
J-3 Frank. 50 
433 Cont. 50 
33 Lyc. 55 
J3L Lyc. 65 
Coupe Cont. 65 
J3L Lye. 50 
5-3 Cont. 50 
Frank 
J-3 Cont. 65 
J-3 Cont. 50 
J3-F50 Frank. 50 
433 Frank. 50 
- |J3 Cont. 50 
33 Frank. 60 
Sport J3 Cont. 50 
J3F Frank. 
J3 Lye. 55 
J3 lyc. 50 
j4 Cont. 65D 
J3 Frank. 50 
Coupe Cont. 65 
J3 Frank. 60 





TIME 
100 hr. 
125 hr. 
365 hr. 
290 hr. 


150 hr 
210 hr 
201 br 
146 hr 
184 hr 
450 hr 
180 hr 
112 be 
75 br 
200 hr 


75 he 
145 he 
15 he 
460 hr 
163 hr 
450 hr 
283 hr 
25 hr 
48 hr 
160 hr 
250 hr 


15 he 
365 hr 
125 he 

1740 hr 

37 hr 
196 hr 
100 hr 


829 hr 
190 hr 
620 hr 
1100 hr 


600 hr 


346 hr 
190 hr 
300 hr 
1000 hr 
825 hr 
365 hr 
864 hr 
165 hr 
114 he 
225 hr 
350 hr 
520 hr 
1250 he 
350 hr 


775 he 
450 hr 


200 hr 


170 br 
575 hr 
300 hr 
600 hr 
300 hr 
400 hr 
400 hr 


340 hr 
650 hr 
185 he 
500 hr 





OV 
HAULED PRICE 





new | 1550 
1545 

no | 1500 
1500 

new | 1500 
1500 

1500 

new 1495 
| 1475 

25 hr.| 1450 
never 1425 
112 hr. 1400 
none 1400 
new 1400 
244 hr. 1375 
145 hr. 1375 
none 1350 
75 hr.| 1350 
just 1350 
1350 

5 hr.) 1350 
20 br.| 1350 
none 1350 
| 1325 

1300 

new 1300 
45 hr., 1300 
no 1300 
66 hr.| 1300 
1300 

none 1295 
no 1290 
new 1275 
ust 1250 
1250 

none 1250 
25 hr.| 1250 
1250 

none 1250 
1225 

new 1200 
none 1200 
yes 1200 
| 1195 

1195 

no 1175 
ust 1175 
1175 

1150 

1150 

1150 

now 1100 
topped | 1100 
ust 1100 
no time’ 1100 
ust 1100 
20 hr.| 1100 
top 1100 
1100 

1000 h 1100 
735 he 1100 
350 hr.| 1100 
169 hr.| 1100 
1100 

1100 

no 1090 
none 1075 
ust 1075 
none 1075 
50 hr.| 1075 
9/3/40) 1050 
50 hr. 1050 
200 hr.| 1050 
none 1050 
30 hr.| 1050 
75 hr.| 1050 
none 1050 
top 1050 
none 1050 
new 1050 
325 hr., 1050 
1045 
no 1000 

no 


__1000 
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FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION 








February, 1941 


FLYING and POPULAS AVIATION USED PLANE LISTING OF 








DEALERS 





OVER. | 
HAULED| PRICE 





Valley Fly. Serv., Rt. 4, Box 132, Visalia, Cal.|J3F 


Hawthorne Fly. Serv., Munic. Arpt., Charles-| 

CN Et ecetavescovssoccsceescceosl 
Pekrul’s Fly. Serv., Arpt., Traverse City, Mich.|J3 
Page Airways, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.......- 
L. Dethloff, Airport, Willoughby, Ohio...... 5-3 
North-West Jersey Air Serv., Clinton, N. J... |J-3 
Speed's Flyg. Serv., Jackson Hts., N. Y..... 5-3 
Aviation Ser., Arpt., Newport News, Va..../J3 
leo Corr, Box 134, Charleston, Mo........ Trainer 
Aviation Ser. Arpt., Newport News, Va..... Jj3 
L. Berry, Selman Field, Monroe, la........ Trainer J3 
Somerset Hills Arpt., Basking Ridge, N. J.... J3f 
J. A. Field, 17 Forman St., Bradford, Pa... . |J-3-F-50 


Ellis Eugene Eno, Eno Arpt., Ft. Dodge, lowa. Coupe ‘39 
Borr Avia. Corp., Detroit City Arpt., Detroit, 

PE eckedvctencescee vents eunecenee Trainer J3 
Lane Avia. Corp., Cleveland Arpt., Cleve., 
Consol. School Aviation, E. St. Louis, Ill...... 
Aviation Ser., Inc., Arpt., Newport News, Va.|J3 
Tennessee Aero Corp., Nashville, Tenn... ..- 
Des Moines Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Des M., 
Safair Inc., Roosevelt Fid., Mineola, N. Y.... 
W.Va. Air Serv., Box 401, County Arpt., 

Glavhabore, WNGccccccccccccsccccece Trainer 
Utah Pacific Airways, Inc., Box 1187,Ogden,U.|J3 
Ben. A. Funk, Grover, Mo., Hy. 50........-. 


Trainer 


Ray Wilson, Inc., Park Hill Arpt., Den., Colo.|J3F 
Clinton Arpt., Elliott Fly. Serv., DeWitt, lo... |J3 
Airways, Inc., Waterville, Me..........-+- 
Mississippi Airways, Jackson, Miss. ......- ‘ 
Frost Air Serv., W. Haven, Conn.....-..-- 
Northway Flyg. Serv., Columbus, Ohio... .. 5-3 
Northway Flyg. Serv., Columbus, Ohio... .. J-3 


Hood Aircraft Sales Co., Northampton, Mass. J3 


Schuylkill Arpt., Orweigsburg, Po........- j4 
Harrisburg Air Ser., Penn.-Harris. Arpt 
Harrisburg, Pe... cccccccsccccccccecs JRL 
Va. Cub Dist., inc., Box 211, Farmville, Va. . |Trainer 
Rocky Mt. Fly. Ser., Mun. Arpt., Rocky Mt., 
Diischetertsuschedseseesegestneones J3 
L-D Fly. Ser., Euclid Ave. Arpt., Willo., Ohio.|J3-50 
Des Moines Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Des M., !a/J3 
W.Vo. Air Serv., Box 401, County Arpt., 
Clharhtburg, WNGccoscccccccccevccess J3F 
Somerset Hills Arpt., Basking Ridge, N. J.... J3L 
Red Bank Arpt., Inc., Red Bank, N. J....... J3 
L-H Air Serv., Hatboro Arpt., Hatboro, Po... J3 
Rome Bockinhoff,Jr.,2038 Spring St.,Quincy,|ll. J3 Trainer 
Jersey Fly. Serv., No. Jers. Arpt., Ook., N. J.|J3 
Red Bonk Arpt., inc., Red Bank, N. J... -|33 
Ellis E. Eno, Eno Arpt., Ft. Dodge, lowa..... Trainer J3 
Ell!s E. Eno, Eno Arpt., Ft. Dodge, lowa..... J3-L-50 
Staff. Rogers, Box 599, Wewoka, Okla.... J3 
Hawthorne Fly. Serv., Munic. Arpt., Charleston, 
DG iccnktnenenennesececeucesecadee 
Ray Wilson, Inc., Park Hill Arpt., Den., Colo. J3F 
Va. Cub Dis., Inc., Box 211, Farmville, Va... | Trainer 


Strickland-Horner Air Serv., Arpt., Alva, Okla. J3-39 
Bethany Air Serv., Bethany, Conn........- 

Southern Air Serv., Memphis, Tenn... . . 

J. C. Gendron, Ironwood, Mich............ Sport J3 
Louisville Fly. Serv., Bowman Fid., Louisville, Ky. J3F-60 
Louisville Fly. Serv., Bowman Fid., Louisville, Ky. J3-F60 


Somerset Hills Arpt., Basking Ridge, N. J.... J3L 
Northway Flying Serv., Columbus, Ohio..... 5-3 
W. B. Skelton, Greenv. Arpt., Greenv., Pa. .|J3 


J.C. Gendron, 208 W. Aurora St., lronw., Mich. Sport 
Ellis E. Eno, Eno Arpt., Ft. Dodge, lowa..... J3-C50 
Skelly's Fly. Serv., Greenville Arpt., Grnv., Pa. J-3 
Hudson Valley Aircraft, 68 Dolson Ave., Mid- 
Mlatown, MV. cccccccccccccccccccees 
L. Berry, Selman Field, Monroe, la....... J3 
Sky Sport, Inc., Cincinnati Arpt., Sharonville, O. J350 


Paul D. Eyster, Angola, Ind..........-++44|J93 
Paul D. Eyster, Tri State Arpt., Angola, Ind... J-3 
Hylan Fly. Serv., Rochester Arpt., Roch., N. Y. J-3 
L-H Air Serv., Hatboro Arpt., Hatboro, Po... J3 
L-H Air Serv., Hatboro Arpt., Hatboro, Pa... J3 
Stafford Rogers, Box 599, Wewoka, Okla.. J3 
Va. Cub Dis. Inc., Box 211, Formv., Vo..... Trainer 
T. Metcalf, Toledo Mun. Arpt., Toledo, O... J3F 
Paul Eyster, Tri State Arpt., Angola, Ind. ... (3 planes) 
Chi. Avia. Corp., Palwaukee Arpt., Mt. Pros., Ill, J3L 
Ranger Fiyg. Serv., Ranger, Texas.. iovcneee 
Louis A.Musgrove,Box81! 4 ‘Sergutoun, Ww. Vo J-3 
Lovis A. Musgrove, Box 814, Morg., W.Va..|J3 
Akron Airw., Inc., Arpt., Akron, Ohio. ...... 
Ramnells Air Serv., Arpt., Cumberland, Md.. |J3 
Ranger Flyg. Serv., Ranger, Texas......... J3F 
Ranger Flyg. Serv., Ranger, Texas........./J3F 
Schuylkill Arpt. Co. Orweigsburg, Pa...... J3F 
Susquehanna Air Serv., Montoursville, Pa... J-3 
Skelly's Fly. Serv., Greenville Arpt., Green- 
GE Cisse ccstcccccncsecnveesseves J-3 
Lumb., 


Seaboard Air Trans., Lumberton Arpt., 


| MODEL AND ENGINE 


TIME 
Frank. 50 [1100 hr./10/40 
Frank. 60 | 300hr.| none 
Frank. 50 | 890 hr.) 200 hr. 
Lye. 50 450 hr.| none 
Frank. 572 hr.| none 
Lye. 50. | 165 be. 
Cont. 50 | 650hr.| 30 hr. 
Lyc. 50 449 br. 
Frank. 50 | 200 hr. no 
Lye. 50 =| 761 be.| 157 be. 
Lye. 50 11100 hr.) none 
Frank. 60 650 hr. no 
Frank. 50 465 hr yes 
Cont. 65 450 hr. 50 back 
Frank. 50 | 490 hr. 
Cont. 50 150 hr. no 
Frank. 50 300 hr.| 
Lyc. 50 562 hr. 
Frank. 50 250 hr. 
Frank. 60 250 hr.| new 
Frank. 50 | 750 br.| 20 hr. 
Frank. 50 170 br. 
Lye.duvol 55/1193 hr..1165 hr. 
Frank. 50 550 hr.| 250 hr. 
Frank. 50 
Frank. 50 | 550 hr. 
Frank. 50 240 hr. 
Cont. 50 | 615 hr.|May ‘40 
Cont. 50 290 hr.| none 
Cont. 50 325 hr. 
Frank. 50 380 hr. 
Cont. 50 370 hr.| 7Ohr. 
Cont. 55 200 hr. Aug. ‘40 
| 
Lyco. 55 | 910 hr., 825 hr. 
Lyco. 50 | 400 hr. 
Frank. 55 400 hr.) none 
Frank. 50 650 hr. no 
Frank. 60 | 375 hr.) none 
Frank. 50 220 hr 
Lye. 55 850 hr.| 750 hr. 
Cont. 50 985 hr.| 35 hr. 
Lycom. 55 | 900 hr.' 300 hr. 
Frank, 50 | 800 hr. 
Frank. 50 600 hr.| none 
Cont. 50 895 hr. 10 hr. 
Cont. 50 475 hr.| recently 
Lyco. 50 950 hr.| recently 
Frank. 50 | 800 hr.| 600 hr. 
Frank. 60 750 hr.; 100 br. 
Frank, 50 
Frank. 50 | 800 hr.) 700 hr. 
Cont. Dual 50; 660hr.| top 
Lyc. 510 hr.| 110 he. 
Lye. 50 300 hr. new 
Frank. 50 325 hr.; SObr 
Frank. 60 | 545 hr.) none 
Frank. 60 574 hr.) none 
Lye. 50 900 hr.. 750 hr. 
Frank, 50 650 hr 
Lye. 50 650 hr. Nov. '40 
Frank. 50 530 hr.| 525 hr. 
Cont, 50 500 hr.| recently 
Lyc. 50 675 hr. 50 hr. 
Franklin 50| 400 hr. Sept.'40 
Frank. 50 800 hr. 75 br. 
Frank. 50 436 hr. will 
Frank. 50 390 hr.| none 
Frank. 50 | 410 he 
Lye. 50 1050 hr. Aug. '40 
Frank. 50 746 hr.) 400 hr. 
Frank. 50 | 800 hr.| 500 hr. 
Frank. 50 (1100 hr.| 800 hr. 
Cont. 50 400 hr.| 300 hr. 
Frank. 60 | 600 hr.| 520 hr. 
Frank. 50 425 hr.| none 
Lyco. 50 (1000 hr.| 200 hr. 
Frank. 50 775 hr.\July '40 
Lyc. 50 550 hr.| 150 hr. 
aoe 50 575 hr.| 250 hr. 
Lyco. 50 800 hr.| 200 hr. 
Frank. 50 | 600 hr no 
Frank. 50 (1000 hr.|Apr. '40 
Frank. 50 775 hr.|May ‘40 
Frank. 50 700 hr.|Mar. ‘40 
Lyc. 55 950 hr.| 600 hr. 
Lye. 50 800 hr 25 hr. 
Cont. 50 450 hr. just 





1000 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
995 
990 
975 
975 


975 
975 
975 
975 
970 
950 
950 


950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 


950 
950 


950 
950 
925 


925 
925 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 


900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
895 
895 
895 
890 
880 
875 
875 
875 
875 


875 
875 
850 
850 
850 
850 
850 
850 
850 
850 
850 
850 
850 
825 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
795 


795 


795 


DEALERS 





Howard G. Mayes, Box 2104, Huntington,| 
' 


rd, nN AE ener enes eee J-3 
L. H. Melter, Solon Arpt., Solon, Ohio. ..... J3 
Howard G. Mayes, Box 2104, Huntington,| 

ea, OEE ENROL E IS \J-3 


Bob Howe, Gardner Arpt., Gardner, Mass. .|J-3 
T. Metcalf, Toledo Munic. Arpt., Toledo, Ohio! J3F 
Wright Fly. Serv., Scott Arpt., Martins Ferry, O./J3 
Jenkins Air Serv.. Rochester, N. Y.......... 
Martin & Phipps, 619 W. 7th St., Sioux City, la.|J2 


Bennett Air Serv.,P.O.Box 247, Hightstown,N.J.| J-3 
Sky Sport, Inc., Cincinnati Arpt., Sharonville, O.|J350 
Akron Airw., Inc., Arpt., Akron, Ohio. ...... 
Zimmerly Bros., Lewiston, idaho........... 5-3 
United Flyers, Inc., Ridgewood, N. J....... J-3 
Ranger Flyg. Serv., Ranger, Texas......... J3F 
H. S. Smith, 422 S. Union St., Warsaw, Ind. .|J3 
Burlington Airplane Co., Burlington, la... ... 1J2 
Piedmont Avia., Inc., Box 1941, Winston-| 
MN OE Minster in6b044605es0enessean’s |J-3 


Ellis Eugene Eno, Eno Arpt., Ft. Dodge, lowa.|J3-C50 
C. R. Galloway, 3006 Hardi, Ft. Smith, Ark.|Sport 


Co Sn , Wc vcccccevcens J3 Sport 
Edwards Fly. Serv., Inc., Flushing Arpt., Flush-| 
Pee e5de0seectsacsbeesenees J-3 
Piedmont fete Inc., Box 1941, Winston- 
ates Badin anew eh okowes J-3 
Woodlawn Balto Co., Baltimore, Md......./J-3 


Hood Aircraft Sales Co., Northampton, Mass. J2 

Hood Aircraft Sales Co., Northampton, Mass.|J2 

Ellis Eno, Eno Fly. Serv., Fort Dodge, lowa.. . | Trainer 
Allstate Airways, Newton Rd., Haverhill, Mass. 
Calkins Arcft., 1.022 N. Atlantic, Seattle. Wash.| 
Oakland Arcft, Alameda, Col..........-. 
Piedmont Avia., Inc., Box 1941, 


Utch Pacific Airwys., Inc., Box 1187,Ogden,U. J3 
J. L. Schroeder, Inc., Box 8055, Houston, Tex.) J-2 
Bivd. Arpt., Inc., Roosevelt Bivd., Phil., Pa. .|J2 
Southern Airways Co., Munic. Arpt., Birming-| 


Allied Arcft., Davenport, la.......... 
Bayside Flyg. Serv., Hingham, Mass....... 
Calkins Arcft., 1022 N.Atlantic,Seattle, Wash.| 
Jones Flyg. Serv., Columbus, Ohio......... 
Seidner Fly. Ser., S.A.M. Arpt., Youngs., Ohio! J3 
Frost Air Serv., West Haven, Conn..... 

Calkins Arcft., 1022 N.Atlantic,Seuttle, Wash. “ “ 
R. E. Lee, Munic. Arpt., Rocky Mount, N.C... 


Clinton Arpt., Elliott Fly. Serv., DeWitt, la... - 
W. B. Jones, Arpt., Marlboro, Mass........ J2 
G. E. Moon, Airport, Mishawaka, Ind....... J-2 
Carolina Aircraft Sales, Munic. Arpt., Char-| 
Dehn sc veins abeaehenaee ews 1J2 
B. F. Dodson, 121 S. Luka St., Pratt, Kan... . J3 
Bayside Flyg. Serv., Hingham, Mass........|J-2 
West Coast Aircraft, Inglewood, Colif......|J-2 


Stiles Motor Co., 260 Main St., Northport, N.Y.| Trainer 
Livingston Airways, Arpt., Waterloo, la..... J2 

D. Rohn, 1200 Monroe, Beardstown, Ill... .. 

Phillip A. Meinke, Route No. 3, Willo., Ohio. |J2 


Ramnells Air Serv., Arpt., Cumberland, Md. .|J2 
Rocky Mt. Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Ry. Mt., N.C.|J2 
C. W. Peterson, Pet. Fly. Serv., Salina, Kansas/J2 
J. Ruzuika, Circus City Arpt., Peru, Ind...... J2 
Southern Airways, Munic. Arpt., Birmingham,| 
pa6edecaNdwscenseGunnweceeeesde4 | 
Chas. Roberts, Mun. Arpt., Dothan, Ala..... 
L. Marshall, 1671 Haddon Av., Camden, N. J. 42 
Bishop Fly. Ser. Arpt., Flint, Mich caeeeeene 


Krantz Aeronautical Serv., Port Erie, Erie, Pa.|J-2 
Lovisville Fly. Serv., Inc., Bowman Fid., Louis-| 


SN Elenane se kessuatinastecewecnva |J3 
Allstate Airways, Newton Rd., Haverhil!, Mass. 
Daitz Fly. Corp., Roosevelt Field, Mineola, | 

Me Veccncicnccvscoccvscrcccccccceses J2 


W. Blood Aircraft Sales, Charleston, W. Va. 1). 2 
Krantz Aeronautical Serv., Port Erie, Erie, Pa.|J-2 


C. Breedlove, 2406-27th St., Lubbock, Tex. ./J2 
Aviation Service, Hartford, Conn.......... E-2 
Aviation Service, Hartford, Conn.......... E-2 
PITCAIRN | 
Bivd. Airport, Inc., Roosevelt Bivd., Phil., Pa. -| maitwing 
\PA-7-S 
| 
PORTERFIELD 
Lenhart Fly. Ser., Munic. Arpt., Marion, ‘nd. .|Deluxe 
Speed's Fiyg. Serv., Holmes Arpt., Jackson) 


ip wk Vendeswe cine ssdsdandeuasesues 
Bethany Air Serv.,inc., Amity Rd., Bethany, Conn. 
Livingston Airways, Arpt., Waterloo, la..... 


Baker-Eberle Avia. Co., City Arpt., Detroit, 

69549 06:600 9s ct deseorseveesuneas 
W. F. Luke, Schenectady, N. Y............ 
Hawthorne Fly. Serv., Munic. Arpt., Charles- 


om. & S55 


Cont. 50 
Cont. A40 


Frank. 50 
40 H.P. Cont. 
Frank. 50 
Lyc. 50 
Cont. 40 
Cont. A40 
Frank. 50 
Frank. 50 
Cont. 50 
Cont. 40 
Cont. 40 | 
Frank. 50 
Cont. 40 | 
Cont. A40 | 





40 
50 
40 | 
40 | 


Cont. 
Cont 
Cont. 
Cont. 


Cont. 40 


40 
40 | 
40 | 
40 
50 
A40 
40 
40 


Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 





Cont 
Cont 
Cont. 
Cont. 


40 | 
40 | 
40 | 
40 


Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 40 
Cont. 40 
Cont. A40-4 
Cont. 40 
Cont. 40 
Cont. 40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


| 
| 
40 | 


Cont. 40 
Cont. A4OA 
Cont. 40 
Cont. 40 
40 Cont. 
Cont. 40 
Cont. 

Cont. A40 | 
Cont. 40 
Cont.A40-4 
Cont. 40 
Cont. 40 





40 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont 
Cont. 





40 
40 
A40 | 
A40 


40 
A40 


Cont. 
Cont. 


40 
40 
A40 
40 
40 
40 


Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 





Wright 240 





Warner 90 
Cont. 50 
LeBlond 
LeBlond 70 


LeBlond 70 
LeBlond 70 


LeBlond 70 











900 hr. 
350 hr.| 300 hr. 
| 
1000 hr.) 50 hr.| 
165 he.| 150 he.| 
11170 he.| 220 he.| 
840 hr.| 240 hr.| 
450 br.| 25 he. 
400 hr.| recently 
48 hr.) new 
655 hr. will 
320 hr. 
11335 he.|1242 be.| 
200 hr. 
|1100 hr. Jan. '40 
376 hr.| 40 he.| 
650 hr. 
| 
364 hr.) 346 hr.) 
700 hr.| 200 hr. 
450 hr.) recent | 
325 hr.) just 
1000 we 
475 = 
376 hr. 120 he. 
400 hr. 19 hr. 
| 600 hr. | 
675 hr. 200 bk. 
600 hr.| 100 hr. 
800 hr. 17 he. 
|1785 hr. May '40 
| 
543 hr.) 525 he.) 
1500 hr., now | 
775 be.| 12 be.| 
250 hr. no 
250 hr.| 7/40 
| 385 he.| 100 be. 
800 hr.| 110 hr. 
1467 he.) 13° hr. 
700 £00 he. 
600 hr. 80 hr. 
355 hr. recently 
854 hr.. 263 hr. 
520 hr.| 8/40 | 
900 hr.) 100 hr.’ 
| 50 he.| 
150 hr.| none 
| | 
900 hr.| 850 br.| 
660 hr.) 617 hr.! 
850 hr.| 50 br.| 
250 hr.| 250 hr.| 
650 br.) 525 hr.! 
770 hr. 92 hr. 
550 hr.| 50 hr.| 
479 hr.' re-cov'd 
500 hr.| 50 hr. 
450 br. Sept.'40 
| 588 br. 558 hr, 
400 hr.| 10 hr.| 
| 
700 hr.| 9/1/40 
400 hr.| Mar. '40) 
11000 br.|Aug. '40 
600 hr. 35 hr. 
350 hr.| 75 he. 
672 ol 162 he. 
675 he.| 125 he.| 
600 m 24 hr. 
560 hr.| 80 hr.) 
650 br.) 150 hr.! 
700 hr.| 35 he. 
998 hr.) 283 hr.| 
323 285 hr. 
354hr.| no 
240 hr.| just 
105 hr. 
178 he. | 
349 br.) 127 hr. 
485 hr.| 400 hr. 
450 hr.| 100 hr. 
350 hr. 





OVER- 
| MODEL AND ENGINE | TIME HAULED| PRICE 


|-—- 


785 
795 


785 
785 
775 
775 
775 
765 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 


700 
700 
700 
700 


695 


695 
695 
695 
695 
675 
675 
675 
665 


650 
650 
650 
650 


650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
625 
625 
625 
600 
600 
600 
600 


600 
600 
595 
595 
575 
575 
575 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 


550 
550 
550 
550 
525 


525 
525 


525 
525 
500 
500 
500 
500 


1800 


1495 
1200 
900 
875 


850 
800 


795 

















| > 


S. P. F 


Airwa) 


Al Gill 
Al You 
C. Eve 
Falcon 

Cal 
Falcon 

Cal 
Cope 

Ma: 
AE. Pe 
Dawsc 


Four L 
Jennin 
Utah P 
Airwa 
Cape 

ville 
PLA. / 
Aircra 

Cal 
Racine 
Aircra 

Col 
Neol | 


St. Lou 
Galvir 
Mid-¥ 
4. 0.1 
O’Nec 

Ind. 


Aviati 


E. W. 
Paim 
Bea 
Gilpin 
C. Eve 


Aerob 
Spartc 
Tuls 
Wichit 
Spart 
H. C. 
Spart 
Spartc 


Oakla 


O'Nec 
Ind. 
H, P, | 


Upton 
Aircra 


Cal 


Hyann 
Chi. A 


Wrigh 
Ohi 
Piedm 
Sale 
Thome 
fiele 
Leech | 
Frankli 
Leech 
Frankli 
Portia: 
Aircra’ 
Cal. 
Georg 
Sehe 


Jenkin 
Piedm 
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| OVER- 
DEALERS | MODEL AND ENGINE | TIME JmAMLED| PRICE 
| | | 
$, P. Hole, Jr, 309 F St, Ardmore, Ohio...|Flyabout LeBlond 70 | 750 br. | 775 
Airways, Inc., Waterville, Me........-.005 Cont. 40 68 hr.jnew shp.| 595 
REARWIN 
Al Gillies Fly. Serv., 125 Ist Av., N.G.F., Ma. Ken-Royce 120, 50 hr. none 4000 
Al Young, Somerset Pike, Johnstown, Pa....| |Ranger Cont.75 | none | | 2295 
C. Evers, 247 Park Ave., N.Y.C.....-+ee00e Warner 90 | 138hr.) none 2250 
Falcon Aircraft, L. A. Mun. Arpt., Inglewood, | 

2d baseeennrtine noes sbeekenatees Speedster Menasco!25| 150 hr. | 2250 
Falcon Aircraft, L. A. Mun. Arpt., Inglewood, } 

OAK cdnd0ednsoenwscseasissensesens Sportster LeBlond 90 | 450 hr.| recently 1700 
Cope Aircraft Inc., Falmouth Arpt., Hatch, | 

DR. cu centweseuessteuddasensatens Sportster LeBlond 90 | 340 hr.) newly | 1350 
A.E. Padage, Tri-City Arpt., Wisc. Rapids, Wis.|90 LeBlond 178hr. 73h. 1350 
Dowson Air Serv., Box 852, Salina, Kons. . .|Sportster LeBlond 90p| 1.600hr. 18 hr.) 1325 

e. 200hr. 
Four Lakes Aviation, Madison, Wis. ....... 7000 LeBlond 70 | 300 hr. 1150 
Jennings Bros., No. Grafton, Mass........+ LeBlond 70 | 680hr.. SOhr.| 1075 
Utah Pacific Airways, Inc., Box 1187,Ogden,U. LeBlond 85 i 100 hr.| 900 hr.. 1050 
Airways Inc., Waterville, Me.......5+e00+ LeBlond 85 | 280 hr.|\new ship) 1000 
Cope Aircraft, Inc., Falmouth Arpt., Hatch- 

ll ccc aad wegeenantree eel 8500 LeBlond 85 650 hr. just 950 | 
P. A. Meinke, Route No. 3, Willo., Ohio. . . .| 8500 leBlond 85 | 900 we being o.| 950 
Aircraft Assoc., Inc., Munic. Arpt., Long Beach, } 

GN. o c60ncssencdudessnrensnes04ees 7000 LeBlond 70 |1580 hr.)1150 hr. 900 
Racine Fly. Serv., Racine Arpt., Racine, Wisc.|7000 LeBlond 70 | 528 hr. 528 hr. 850 
Aircraft Assoc., Inc., Munic. Arpt., Long Beach, 

DE cicteeseseucstcsesecessensenes 7000 LeBlond 70 (1400 hr. 1350 hr. 850 
Neol McCray Arpt., Jamestown, N. Y.....- 1936 LeBlond 70 | 850 hr.. 700 hr., 695 

RYAN 
St. Louis Fly. Ser., Lambert Field, Robert, Mo. STA Menasco 708 hr.| recently, 3250 
Galvin Fly. Ser., Boeing Fid., Seattle, Wash.|B-5 Wright 330 |3700 hr., 100 hr. 1350 
Mid-Western Aviation Co., St. Joseph, Mo. .|B-1 J-5-220 630 hr. Shr. 995 
J. O. Dockery, Stuttgart, Ark. ........-445 5-5 600 hr., 100hr., 850 
O'Neal Aircraft Co., O'Neal Arpt., Vincennes, | 
i snekeednsctawsevcdssieoeeepsses 8 J-5 950 hr. B00 hr. 795 
SECURITY | 
Aviation Serv.Co.,Brainard Fid.,Hartford,Conn..S 1 A Kinner K-5 |1040 hr.) 300 hr. 850 
| 100 hp. | | | 
SIKORSKY | | 
E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., Providence, R. 1./S-39 Wasp 450 | 700 hr.) recently, 6000 
Paim Beach Aero, Marrison Fd., W. Palm | 

DE i caSciccee tis Rede eHee Eee $38B Wasp 450 125hr.| yes | 5995 
Gilpin Airlines Arpt., Tucson, Ariz.......... S-39CS Wasp, Jr.375 550 he.| 275 hr.| 5600 
C. Evers, 247 Park Ave., N.Y.C.......5055 Amphib. Wasp, Jr. 300 3800 

SPARTAN 
Aero Brok. Serv., Metro. Arpt., Van Nuys, Calif. C3 Wright 175 | 580 hr., 241 hr.) 1000 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Box 2551, | | 
Dibem, Giiic cccvcccccsccccvccccseoes Cc-3 Wright J6-7| 981 hr., 245 hr. 900 
Wichita Falls, Air Trans., Wichita Falls, Tex. Wright 240 | 330 hr.) 110 hr. 900 
Spartan School of Aer., Box 2551, Tulsa, Okla.|C-3 Wright J6-5|)1193 hr, 28hr. 850 
H. C. Nelson, 3322 Abner PI., St. Louis, Mo. Wright | 420 hr.|April'35, 845 
Spartan Sch. of Aer., Box 2551, Tulsa, Okla. /C-3 Wright J6-7| 926 hr., now 750 
Spartan Sch. of Aer., Box 2551, Tulsa, Okla./C-3 Wright J6-5|1443 hr.|. 252 br. 700 
SPORTWING | | 

Oakland Aircraft, Alameda, Colif......... Kinner 125 | 640 br.|Jan. 40 | 2400 
STANDARD | 

O'Neal Aircraft Co., O'Neal Arpt., Vincennes, 

Re rr J-5 700 hr., 650 hr.) 1195 | 

H. P. Grim, Jr., R.F.D. No. 4, Staunton, Va. .|D 31 Kinner BS | | 
125 hp. 70 hr, 850 
Upton & Bowen, West Memphis, Ark......./ 569-330 | 500hr. SOhr.; 1800 
Aircraft Assoc., Inc., Munic. Arpt., Long Beach, | | 
Ee a eine Nee \C3B Wright J5 | 850 
STINSON | 
Hyannis Arpt., Box 592, Hyannis, Mass..... |SROBD lyc. 245 350 hr. no | 6000 
Chi. Avi. Corp., Curtiss Arpt., Glenview, Ill. ../Reliant SR8&E | 
' Wright 350| 275hr.| 80hr., 5750 
Wright Fly. Serv., Scott Airport, Martins Ferry,| | 

lle basbesdugsGaeneesndteesesss<e SRO lye. 245 | 540hr. S5hr.) 5600 
Piedmont Avia., Inc., Box 1941, Winston } 

Salem, M. Cocccccccccccccccccscccces SR-6 Lye. 245 867 hr.| 678 hr. 4675 
Thomas Oakes, 240 Belleville Ave., Bloom- | | 

Pa racic camieaiwnerasaasense SR9BD lye. 245 | 620 he.) 350 he.) 4500 
Leech Aircraft, inc., Roosevelt Fid, Mineola,N.Y.|SR-9D Wright 285 | 3900 
Franklin Rose Aircraft, Alameda, Cal.......| 10 Cont. 80 225 hr. 3650 
Leech Aircraft, inc., Roosevelt Fid., Mineola,N.Y.| 105 Cont. 80 54 hr.) none 3465 
Franklin Rose Aircraft, Alameda, Cal....... |10 Cont. 80 50 hr. 3450 
Portland Flyg. Serv., Portland, Me.........|105 80 hp 110 hr.) none 3250 
Aircraft Assoc., inc., Munic. Arpt., Long Beach, | 

LE OR ee eae 8 lye. 245 | 839 br.| 3250 
George C. Haven, Schenectady City Arpt., 

SN TE Wiocs juvacitiaconnsans 105 Cont. 80 | 200hr., no | 3100 | 

Starter | 
Jenkins Air Serv., Rochester Arpt., Roch., N.Y..|105 Cont. 80 | 127 he. 3075 
Piedmont Avia., Inc., Box 1941, Winston- | } | 

Se er ere oer 105 Cont. 80 160 hr. none | 3075 | 
Indiana Air Serv. ‘Bendix Fid., So. Bend, Ind..|SR 7C tyc. 265 (1600 br.|1500 hr.. 3000 
J. A. Atherton Arpt., Rochester, Minn....... 105 Cont. 80 110 he. no 








| OVER- 
| HAULED| PRICE 








DEALERS MODEL AND ENGINE | TIME 
| 
| 
Seaboard Air Transport, Lumberton, N. C... \sr-6 Lye. 225 298 hr.| 190 hr. 
Leech Arcft., inc., Roosevelt Field, Mineola, N.Y.| 105 Cont. 80 182 hr. none 
Air Service, Mun. Arpt., Denver, Colo...... }105 Cont. 80 240 hr.| 40 hr. 
Pacific Dis. Corp., 1321 Flower St., Glen., Cal.|105 Cont. 75 10 hr.) no 
Edwards Fly. Serv., Flushing Arpt., Flushing,| | 
A, ROE Winn 0:5:0:0-050000:00050660005600% |105 Cont. 80 425 hr. conv'td | 
Chi. Avi. Corp., Curtiss Artp., Glenv., ill. .... |SR5B Lyco. 245 | 1000 hr.| 100 hr.) 
S. P. Hole, Jr., 309 F St., Ardmore, Ohio... .|105 Cont. 75 160 hr.) just | 
R. Turner Aero Corp., indianapolis, Ind... .. Cont. 75 165 be none 
Sioux Skyw., Inc., Muni. Arpt., Si. Falls, S. D. |105 Cont. 80 210 br. 
Johannesson Fly. Ser., Stevenson Arpt., Win.,| | 
Dilikuccncecceuiecseuantearineal |SM2A J6-5-175 |1750 he.|May 39 
Moline Fly. Serv., Munic. Arpt., Moline, Mlinois. |SRS- A lye. 245 | 790 br.) 751 be. 
|| Leech Arcft., inc., Roosevelt Field, Mineola, N.Y.| 105 Cont. 75 | 545 hr.) 160 hr. 
Genl. Aero. Corp., 1717 Ford Bidg., Detroit, | } | 
PPP PPT TIT TTT TTT TT TTT i) Cont. 75 96 br.) 
Sharon Air Ser., 347 Vernon Ct., Sharon, Pa.| Cont. 75 250 hr.) none | 
John K. Hinson, Rutherford Arpt., Balti., Md. ./SR6 lye. 225 |1070 hr.) 230 hr. 
Jenkins Air Serv., inc., Rochester, N. Y...... | Cont. 75 170 hr.| 
Upton & Bowen, W. Memphis, Ark......... 10s Cont.75 | 250hr.| 50 he. 
Baker-Eberle Avia.Co.,City Arpt., Detroit, Mich.| 105 Cont. 75 340 hr.) not kn. | 
Bishop Fly. Ser., Arpt., Flint, Mich.......... 105 Cont.75 | 140hr.| no 
Chi, Avi. Corp., Curtiss Arpt., Glenvi., N.Y. .|105 Cont. A75 | 400 hr.) 20 br. 
A. R. Currey, 452 Jefferson, Galesburg, Ill . 1105 Cont.75 | 500 hr. 
P. J. Sones, Co., Haines City, Fla.......... 1105 Cont. 75 230 hr.| none 
Franklin Rose Aircraft, Alameda, Cal...... .|SR5 lyc. 260 (2500 hr. July '40 
Safair, inc., Roosevelt Fid., Mineola, N. Y. . ./SR-6 lye. 225 80 hr. 
Colo. Avia. Co., 426 U.S. Nat'l B.B., Seaver, 
i insidkacindstetaeenseeseyerseers |105 Cont. 75 248 hr yes 
P. J. Sones, Co., Haines City, Fla.......... SR-6B lyco. 245 | 590 hr. 190 br. 
Susquehanna Air Serv., Montoursville, Pa... .|SR-5 lye. 245 920 hr.| 650 hr. 
| N. Okla. Fly. Ser, W. D. Mauk, Box 556, BI., 
i Siianbkqsscapanie miei eas aan ee SRSE Lyco. 225 | 950 hr.| 345 be. 
Dufort School of Aeronautics, Massena Arpt., 
Pramsene, Oh. Vossccccevecssccccccsecs SR SE lye. 225 | 700 hr.) 600 hr. 
Wolter D. Mauk, Municipal Arpt., Blockweil, 
See eee SR SE lye. 225 | 950 hr.| engine 
| Raymond Aero Serv. Co., Airport, Macon, Ga.| Wasp Jr. 950 hr. Mar. '38 
Genl. Aero. Corp., 1717 Ford Bidg., Detroit,| | 
PRRs 0:0.0:00664000000000009800008 1 Cont.75 | 635 hr.| 162 he. 
Genl. Aero. Corp., 1717 Ford Bidg., Detroit, | 
MIGIQON. .0ccccccccccccsccccseeres /105 Cont. 75 | 708 br.) 289 br. 
K. S. Barber, Munic. Arpt., Pontiac, Mich... .| 105 Cont. 75 630 hr.) 160 hr. 
| Hawthorne Fly. Serv., Munic. Arpt., Charles-| | 
Ee Eiscdgstansucssenssasanccesd |SRSA Lye. 245 | 850hr.| just 
Morey Airplane Co., Madison, Wisc. ...... lye. | 800 hr.| 350 br. 
Nashville Fly. Ser., Munic. Arpt., Nashville, 
Ds iinn40 5006056 0608st sens eeeeee |SR33 lye. 215 |1700hr., yes 
| Hume & Smyer, Bx. 551, Arkansas City, Kans. SR6 lye. 245 527 hr.| 330 he. 
Aero-Way’'s, Inc., Mun. Arpt., Cleveland, O../SR 5 lye. 325 409 hr.| 350 hr. 
J. Frank Wilson, New Kingstown, Pa....... |SR-SR lye. 225 650 hr.| 450 hr. 
Miller Flyg. Serv., North Benton, Ohio...... | lye. 225 565 hr.|May "39 
| Matthews & Rap., Roosev. Fid., Mine, N. Y..|Sr.-Jr. Lyco. 215 | 550 hr.) Aug. 40 
| Pacific Dis. Corp., 1321 Flower St., Glen., Cal.| SM6000B 3 Lyco. 215/5918 hr. 735 hr. 
Page Airways, Inc., Rochester, N. Y........ lyc. 1500 hr.) 250 hr. 
Wright Fly. Serv., Scott Arpt., Martins Ferry, O.| |'933 Lye. 215 [1100 br.) 245 he. 
Brayton Flyg. Serv., Robertson, Mo........ lyc. | 738hr.| 126 he.| 
| Moberly Fly. Ser., 605 Concannon St., Mob. | 
b Bveccssccccccncencesescenesovcess Lyco. R680)/1240 hr.) 40 hr. 
Akron Airways, Arpt., Akron, Ohio......... |SR Lye. 850 hr.| 350 br. 
Akron Airw., Arpt., Akron, Ohio... .....5++ » Lyco. 215 [1200 hr.) 315 he. 
Chi. Avi. Corp., Palwaukee Arpt.. Mt. P., m.)SR Lyco. 215 |1000 hr.| 500 he. 
Canton Aviation Co., Canton, Ohio. ....... tye. 215 | yes 
| Huron Fly. Ser., Box 415, Huron, S.D...... |SMBA Lyco. 215 11900 hr.| 8-20-40 
| Seaboard Air Trans., Lumberton, N. C.. IR Lyco. 215 | 750 hr.) 350 hr. 
Springfield Aviation, Arpt., Springfield, it... |SM-BA lye. 215 | 760 hr.) 360 be. 
R. F. Turner, Airport, Spartanburg, S. C..... Ss lye. 680 | 800 hr.) 150 hr.) 
Fox Valley Fly. Serv., Arpt., Aurora, Ill... .. Ss Lye. 215 | 965 hr.) 791 he. 
Livingston Airways, Arpt., Weterloo, la... .. SMBA Lye. 215 934 hr.) 180 he. 
Perkiomen Valley Arpt., Collegeville, Pa....|SMB8A lye. 215) [1175 be. 

Odessa Fiyg. Serv., Odessa, Texas........ |SM-2AB Wright 220) 1767 he.| none 
Four Lakes Aviction, Madison, Wis........ SM-2AA Wright 65 485 hr.| 85 br 
C. A. Lewis, 776 S. Maffit St., Decatur, til... | SMIF Wright 330; 805 hr.| 220 br. 

Moheux's Airport, inc., Stevens Mill Rd., Au-! | 
Seth, CRE 5ckasdctnecschsonenscess |SMBA Lyc. 215 
Livingston Airways, Arpt., Waterloo, lo... ..|/R tye. 215 [3144 br.) 251 be. 
E. Braden, Easton Arpt., Easton, Pa........ |SM7A Wright 330 | 750 hr. 
Borr Aviation Corp., Detroit, Michigan..... .| lye. 215 | 890 hr.| Shr. eng. 
| Jesse Jones Mun. Arpt., Lancaster, Penna. ../SM 8A lyc. 225 | 800 hr.) 200 br. 
Decatur Aviation, 776 S. Maffit St., Decatur, Ill.| SM1F Wright 330 | 825 hr.) 250 hr 
| Piedmont Avic., Inc., Box 1941, Winston-| 
Salem, N. C.cceccccsccssserccosceees |SM8-A Lye. 215 | 639 hr.) just 
| Paul Eyster, Tri State Arpt., Angola, Indiana..|SM8A lye. 220 (1240 br.| 230 he. 
Island Crop Dusting Co., Caribou, Maine. . . |SM1-D Wright 225| S500hr.; 30 hr. 
Midwest Av. Sales, Stinson Arpt., LaGrange, 
ees ee ree |SMBA 2025 hr.| yes 
Glens Falls Fly. Ser., Arpt., Glens Falls, N. Y.|SM8A Lyc. 215 775 be.) 175 be. 
Leeword Aircraft, New Kensington, Pa... . . lye. 215 900 hr.| 250 hr. 
Northway Flyg. Serv.. Norton Fid., Columbus, O.|SM2AB Wright 220 1200 hr. Dec. ‘39 
Aero Brokerage Serv., Metro Arpt., Van Wright J-5 
Nuys, Calif... cccccccccccccccccccess SMI 220 hp 1870 hr.) 120 hr. 
P. A. Meinke, Route #3, Willo., Ohio....... SM-2 Wor-Sca-125 100 hr. 
TAYLORCRAFT 
Walter D. Mauk, Mun. Arpt., Blackwell, Okla. Cont. 65 19 be.) new 
lye. 55 93 br none 
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96 FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION February, 194! 
FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION USED PLANE LISTING OF 
_ OVER- l OvVeR- | 
DEALERS MODEL AND ENGINE | TIME |HAULED PRICE DEALERS MODEL AND ENGINE TIME | HAULED) PRICE 
Little Corp. Patco Fly. Fid., Norristown, Pa. . Deluxe Cont. 65 35 hr- 1900 Canton Aviation, Canton, Ohio..........-. BL deluxe Lyc. 50 300 hr| 1100 
Narragan. Avi. Ser., R. |. State Arpt., Hills., R.I. Delux Cont. 65 202 hr. 1895 Rochester Aero Corp., Rochester, N. Y...... Lyc. 475hr.| 25hr.! 1100 
Springfield Aviation, Arpt., Springfield, Ill... BC Cont. 65 140 hr.| none 1895 John P. Hall, West Haven Arpt., W. Hav., Conn. B Lyc. 50 350 hr.inew m't'r} 1075 
Fox Valley Fly. Serv., Arpt., Aurora, Ill...... Deluxe Cont. 65 138 hr.| none 1850 Narragan. Avi. Ser., R. |. State Arpt., Hill., R.I. Cont. 50 600 hr.| 540 hr.| 1075 
Frantz Fly. Ser., Box 2504, Roanoke, Va.../40 Cont. 65 350 hr.| 1800 Oscar L. Hostetter, York Arpt., Thomasville, Pa.| BL-T Lyc. 50 550 hr.| none | 1050 
Narragoan. Avi. Ser., R. |. State Arpt., Hills., R.|. Delux Cont. 65 308 hr. 1795 Dubuque Airways, Dubuque, la........... BL Lye. 50 600 hr.| 100 hr.) 1050 
C. Breedlove, 2406-27th St., Lubbock, Texas BL Lye. 65 175 hr.| none 1750 Merrill Hale, Hillsgrove, R. |..........+2+6] Frank. 50 268 hr.) 35hr.| 1050 
C. R. Galloway, 3006 Hardie, Ft. Smith, Ark.| Delux Cont. 65 210 hr.| none | 1750 Johannesson Fly. Serv., Stevenson Arpt., Win- 
C. Breediove, 2406-27th St., Lubbock, Texas|BC Cont. Dual 65) 235 hr.) none 1750 0S ED PER ee eee ee ee ee A Cont. 40-3/1300 hr.|Dec. '39) 995 
Bishop Fly. Ser., Arpt., Flint, Mich.......... Lye. 65 50 hr.) new 1750 Moberly Fly. Ser., 605 Concannon St., Mob.,| } | 
United Flyers, Inc., Ridgewood, N. J....... BL deluxe Lye. 65 165 hr. 1750 6655860054 64b Nes et0s Oe pa ROE SE NO | Frank. 50 650 hr.; 100hr.; 995 
Leavens Bros., Barker Arpt., Toronto, Can... Cont. 50 614 hr. 1750 Inter-City Flyg. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Ft. Wayne,Ind. Frank. 50 | 625 hr.) 500 hr.' 980 
Colo. Avia. Co., 1615 Albun St., Denver, Colo Cont. 65 less than | 1725 Port Columbus Flying School, Columbus, O...| Lyc. 1000 hr. yes | 975 
300 hr. | Dufort School of Aeronautics, Malone, N. Y.. Frank. 50 | 650 hr.) 550 hr.| 950 
C. Breedlove, 2406-27th St., Lubbock, Texas BL Lye. 65 300 hr. 10 hr.) 1700 L. A. Musgrove, Box 814, Morgantown, W.Va. Trainer-L-55 | 675 hr.) 250 hr.| 950 
Art Whitaker, Portland Arpt., Portland, Ore. .|16-K Kinner 125/1300 hr.| just 1650 L. A. Musgrove, Morgantown, W. Va...... | Lye. BL-50 | 600 hr.) 250 hr.| 950 
Niederhouser Airways, Marshalltown, la... .|BL Lye. 65 209 br. no 1650 C. Breedlove, 2406-27th St., Lubbock, Texas/8L Tr. Lyc. 50 550 hr.| none 950 
Washington Pk. Arpt., Homewood, Ill. ..... Cont. 65 150 hr.| none 1650 Dubuque Airways, Dubuque, Ila........... BF Frank. 50 400 hr.) 950 
Colo. Avia.Co.,426 U.S. Nat'l B.B., Denver,Colo. Cont. 65 400 hr. yes 1600 R. D. Lyon, RD No. 1, Warren, Ohio....... Lye. 50 500 hr.) yes 895 
Clinch Fly. Ser., Muni. Arpt., N. Pl, Neb..../B Lyco. 65 1000 hr.| 800 hr.| 1600 Hubert & Dillon Air Serv., Box 177-S, Tacoma, | | 
L. E Dantols, Crete, Mocccocccccccccccscs Cont. 65 175 hr.| none 1595 DRAb tet he elk cans be Cake aed ‘38 Cont. A40-A |1100 hr.'Nov. '40 895 
Dufort School of Aeronautics, Malone & Mas- Piedmont Avia., Inc., Box 1941, Winston- | 
sena, Airport, Malone, N. Y..........+- Lye. 55 50 hr. 1500 Set OE Cink cccdsccsecevessdcccces Frank. 50 | 486 hr. top 392) 850 
Hubert & Dillon Air Serv., Inc., Box 177-S, W. F. Luke, Airport, Schenectady, N. Y..... | Frank. 50 | 350 hr. 825 
PN TIivcccccccvccessccsscese 39 Cont. 65 450 hr. 1500 Jesse Jones, Mun. Arpt., Lancaster, Pa......|B C Cont. 50 300 hr.| none | 800 
Charles Feris, Hillside, W..... 02.055 ceceee Lyco. 65 225 hr. 1500 Jesse Jones, Mun. Arpt., Lancaster, Pa...... 1939 Cont. 50 | 400 hr.| S5Ohr.| 800 
Howard Travis, Big Rapids, Mich.........- BL65 Lye 325 hr. 1500 Dennison Arpt. Oper. Co., Arpt., Quincy, Mass.|A Cont. 40 {1000 hr. 800 
Rochester Aero Corp., Rochester, N. Y...... Lye. 250 hr. 1500 Jennings Bros., No. Grafton, Mass......... Cont. 40 660 hr.) 100hr.) 800 
Ed. Nibur, Madiera Arpt., Bernharts, Pa.... Cont. 65 385 hr. | 1500 I, Munroe, Inc., P.O. Bx. 957, Tallahassee, Fla.|A Cont. 40 | 225 hr. 25 hr.| 800 
Ben. A. Funk, Hy. #50, Grover, Mo.......- Lyco. 65 30 hr.| since 1495 Aviation Country Club, Cedor Rapids, la.../A Cont. 40 | 685 hr.|June '40 800 
new | Stinson Flyg. Corp., Glendale, Calif....... Cont. 40 [1100hr.) 170hr.; 760 
Merrill Hale, Hillsgrove, R. le... .-- 0 eee ees Cont. 65 490 hr. 1495 Cape Aircraft, Inc., Falmouth Arpt., Hatch- | 
Fox Valley Fly. Serv., Arpt., Aurora, Ill. .... Trainer Lye. 65 60 hr.| none 1475 I 6 rn ena ge erg awa airachd Mod. A'38 Cont. A-40! 900 hr.) 140 hr. 750 
Inter City Airlines, Inc., Boston Mun. Arpt., Ryan Air Service, Decorah, lowa.......... Cont. 40 326 hr. | 750 
Ci cnknrnckenaueeeesses 1940 Lyc. 65 hp 80 hr. 1475 Orangeburg Fly. Serv., Inc., Box 250, Or- | 
W. B. Jones, Arpt., Marlboro, Mass........ Lye. 65 262 hr. 1475 SST EEE PI NE ee “— Cont. 40 500 hr.| 100 hr.| 750 
C. R. Galloway, 3006 Hordie, Ft. Smith, Ark | Delux Lyco. 65 625 hr.| recent 1475 Reifenberg Avia., Inc., St. Johns, Pa........ Mod. A'38 Cont. A40-4) 275 hr. 25 hr.) 750 
major Valley Fly. Serv., Rt. 4, Box 132, Visalia, Cal./A Cont. 40 650 hr. no 750 
Inter City Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Deluxe Craft Cont. 65 550 hr. 1450 Buroker-Hicks Flyg. Serv., Olympia, Wash. .|A-2PCLM Cont. 40 450 hr.| none 750 
Peoria Aero Sales, 342 Knoxville, Peoria, Il! Lye. 65 40 hr.| none 1450 Athens Flyg. Serv., Athens, Ga..........+. 38 Cont. 40 618 hr.) 560 hr. 750 
W. B. Jones, Arpt., Marlboro, Mass........ Lye. 55 210 hr. | 1450 Ryan Air Service, Decorah, la............ Cont. 40 326 hr. | 750 
Ed. Nibur, Madiera Arpt., Bernhorts, Pa.... Lye. 55 120 hr 1450 United Flyers, Inc., Ridgewood, N. J....... A Cont. 40 250 hr. | 750 
Four Lakes Aviation, Madison, Wisc......../BL Lyc. 65 399 hr 30 hr.| 1450 Sky Harbor, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind......... A Cont. 40 | 521 hr.|Aug. '39| 750 
Aviation Country Club, Cedor Rapids, lo... . BF Frank. 50 110 hr. 1450 H. S. Smith, 422 S. Union St., Warsaw, Ind. Cont. 40 | 800hr.) 100hr.| 750 
Inter City Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Ft. Wayne, ind. Lye. 50 177 hr. 1425 Orangeburg Fly. Serv., Box 250, Orange- | | 
Dawson Air Ser., Box 852, Salina, Kans. ..|Delux Lyco. 65 600 hr 40 hr., 1400 OE ES a eRe dee “— Cont. 40 | 500 hr.) 100 hr.) 725 
Washington Pk. Arpt., Inc., Homewood, Ill... Lye. 50 85 hr.) none 1390 Sweet Fly. Ser., Visalia Mun. Arpt., Vis., Cal. A Cont. 50 839 hr., 100hr.| 725 
Washington Pk. Arpt., Inc., Homewood, Ill... Lye. 50 104 hr.) none 1375 A. R. Smith, Mun. Arpt., Aberdeen, Miss... .| Cont. 40 750 hr.|Oct. Ist 700 
R. Koleman, 921 Hayes Ave., Fremont, Ohio Cont. 65 504 hr.| none 1375 Carnahan Flyg. Ser., Bloomington, lll....... | Cont. 40 507 hr.| 100hr.; 700 
Walter D. Mauk, Mun. Arpt., Blackwell, Okla. Bit. 50 Lyc. 50 160 hr. newAug.) 1350 Clinch Fly. Ser., Muni. Arpt., N. Pl, Nebr.../A Cont. A40 | 850 hr.) 7OOhr.| 700 
Neiderhauser Airways, Marshalltown, la... BL Lyc. 65 450 hr. no 1350 Merrill Hale, Hillsgrove, R. 1............4+ Cont. 40 1081 hr.| 100hr.) 695 
Hood Aircraft Sales Co., Northampton, Mass. Cont. 50 200 hr. 1350 Rome Bockenhoff, Jr., 2038 Spring, Quincy, Ill. 1937 Cont. 40 620 hr.|Oct. '40 650 
Athens Flyg. Serv., Athens, Go.........005 BC 38 Cont. 50 418hr.) 385 hr.) 1350 Utah Pacific Airways, Inc.,Box 1187,Ogden,U. Cont. 40 [1200 hr.|1050 hrs} 650 
0. 6. Daniele, Crete, Moccccccccccccccces T Lye. 50 125 hr.| none 1325 Reifenberg Avia., Inc., St. Johns, Pa........ A1938 Cont.A40-4) 450 hr.) 22 hr.) 650 
J. E. Badger, 1780 Green Rd., So. Euclid, O. BC '39 Cont. 65 | 145 hr top | Whicker Fly. Serv., Mun. Arpt., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Cont. 40 750 br.| 60 hr.) 650 
10/5 | 1300 Fox Valley Fly. Serv., Arpt., Aurora, Ill. .... 1937 Cont.A-40 | 865 hr.) now | 650 
Aviation Country Club, Cedar Rapids, la... BC Cont. 50 318 hr. 18 hr.| 1300 Sky Sport, Inc., Cincinnati Arpt., Sharonville,O. Cont. 40 | 975hr.| 800 hr., 650 
Washington Pk. Arpt., Inc., Homewood, Ill... lye. 55 235 hr.| none 1295 R. E. Lee, Munic. Arpt., Rocky Mount, N. C.. Cont. 40 | 465 hr. 9/40) 650 
North. Okla. Fly. Serv., Walter D. Mauk, Box J. L. Wells, 106 W. Main, Avon Park, Fla... Cont. 40 690 hr.) 100 hr. 650 
556, Blackwell, Okla... 66. e cece cence BF-50 Frank. 50 250 hr.| none | 1275 Howard Fly. Ser., Bx. 565, Ames, lowa..... Cont. A40 | 875 hr 75hr.| 650 
dual H. G. Phillips, Arpt., Mt. Pl., Mich.......... Cont. 40 | 7OOhr.| 600 hr. 650 
Valley Fly. Serv., Rt. 4, Box 132, Visalia, Calif. BLT Lye. 55 400 hr. 1275 Bishop Fly. Ser., Arpt., Flint, Mich.......... | Cont. A40 | 800hr.,; S5Ohr.) 650 
Dufort School of Aeronautics, Malone Arpt., United Flyers, Inc., Ridgewood, N. J....... A Cont. 40 460 hr. 20 hr. 625 
SD i Porn Teer Te reT TE eee. Lye. 55 220 hr 1250 Jersey Fly. Ser., No. Jers. Arpt., Oak. N. J.. Cont. 40 700 hr.| 150hr.| 600 
Peoria Sales, 342 Knoxville, Peoria, Ill..... Lye. 50 210 hr.| none 1250 Palm Beach Aero Corp., W. Palm Beach, Fla. Cont. 40 238 hr. 595 
Ryan Air Serv., Decorah, la....++-+++e0+% Lyc. 50 295 hr 1250 || Chas. Ferris, Hillside, I..........22eeeeee A Cont. A40 | 900 hr.| 750 hr.) 575 
Raymond Aero Serv., Macon, Ga......- Lye 685 hr. Mar.'40) 1250 Cape Aircraft, Inc., Falmouth Arpt., Hatch- | | } 
Ryan Air Service, Decorah, lowa........-+ BL Lye. 50 450 hr.| £375 hr.| 1200 i Pi cepiu ves teen seenekecanne Model A Cont. A-40! 340 hr.| just 550 
O'Neal Aircraft Co., O'Neal Airport, Vin- ee Chumney Kinner 90 | yes 550 
cennes, Ind... . 26-2 e cece reece eeees . Lye. 55 450 hr no 1200 Hobl-May. Air Ser., N. O. Arpt., New Or., La./A Cont. 40 1000 hr.} 150 hr.) 500 
Dawson Air Ser., Box 852, Salina, Kans... . Delux Lyco. 55 600 hr 50 hr.| 1200 | 
Clinch Fly. Ser., Mun. Arpt., N. Pl., Nebr..../B lyco. 50 | 700hr| yes | 1200 | | | 
Balt. School of Aero, Baltimore, Md........ Lye 341 hr. 1200 
Four Lakes Aviation, Madison, Wisc........ BL Lyc. 50 490 hr none 1200 TRAVELAI R | | | 
Gilpin Airlines, Arpt., Tucson, Ariz. .....++- BC Cont. 50 500 hr. 1200 Bayside Flyg. Serv., Hingham, Mass....... |6000 Wright 330 | 1600 hr. 25 hr. 1795 
R. Turner Aero Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. . . Frank. 50 247 hr.. top | 1200 E. W. Wiggins Airways, Norwood, Mass.... S$-6000-B 1000 hr.) recently) 1600 
Greenville Sch. of Avia., Greenville, Ohio. . Lye, 145 232 hr.|June '40} 1200 Bayside Fly. Serv., Muller Arpt., Revere, Mass.|S 6000B Wright 300 | 1600 hr.'3/15/39| 1595 
Dubuque Airways, Dubuque, la........--- BL Lye. 50 none 1200 Lynchburg Air Trans. & Sales, Preston Glenn | 
L. E. Daniels, Crete, WM... .. ee erecccecces Lye. 55 300 hr.| none 1195 a Wright J5 800 hr.| now 1450 
J. Frank Wilson, New Kingstown, Pa....... BL Lye. 55 250 hr. 1185 Aero Brok. Serv., Metro. Arpt., Van Nuys, Calif. B4000 Wright 175 |2613 hr.) 86 hr.) 1450 
Phillips Fly. Serv., Arpt.. Mt. Pleasant, Mich. . Lye. 50 h.p.| 700 hr.) 100 hr.) 1175 Jones Flyg. Serv., Columbus, Ohio......... Wright J-5 500 hr.|May 38) 1250 
John P. Hall, W. Haven Arpt., W. Haven, Conn. B Lye. 50 400 hr.|newm't'r) 1175 W.Arnet Speer, 3330 Barnett, SanDiego, Calif..B-4000 Wright J5-225|1348 hr.| 104 hr.| 1250 
Phillips Fly. Serv., Arpt., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.. Lye. 50 h.p.| 925 hr.| 900 hr.| 1150 Sky Harbors, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ....... Wright 600 hr.) 80hr.| 1200 
Fred Helm, Zap, No. Dokota.........-- B.F Frank. 50 295 hr. 1150 J. Frank Wilson, New Kingstown, Pa....... E-4000 Wright 175| 750 hr. 60 br.| 1185 
Hubert & Dillon Air Serv., Box 177-S, Tacoma, Hass-Hill. Fly. Ser., Mun. Arpt., Evans., Ind. .|E-4000 Wright 175 1000 hr.| 100 hr.| 1100 
Weicccccsccscccvcvesccoccsvcccece 39 Lye. 50h.p.|1185 hr.|.Nov. '40| 1150 N. Idaho Fly. Serv., Weeks Fid., Coeur D’- 
Bob Howe, Gardner Arpt., Gardner, Mass... Lye. 50h.p O hr new 1150 PRG, SEN s 09:0: 60:66 006.006008566 -|4000 Wright J5-220)1100 hr.|/1050 hr.| 1100 
H. C. Phillips, Arpt., Mt. Pleas., Mich. .... . Lyco. 50 700 hr.| 650 hr.| 1150 Ashcraft Bros. Fly. Serv., Arpt., Lawrence, Kan./B-4000 Wright 220 | | 5hr.| 1000 
United Flyers, Ridgewood, N. J....+-++++> BF Frank. 50 220 hr. 1150 Ray Porter, Chagrin Arpt., Willoughby, O..|C-4000 Chall. 185 650 hr. just 1000 
Hopewell Flyg. Serv., Hopewell, Vo......- Frank. 50 275 hr.| none 1150 Odessa Flyg. Serv., Odessa, Texas........ 4000 Wright 220} 506 hr.| 489 hr.) 1000 
A. J. Moore, 324 State St., Baden, Po..... Lye. 55 435hr.| 40hr.| 1150 Bayside Flyg. Serv., Hingham, Mass....... 10-D Wright 250) 700 hr.| 40 hr.| 950 
Schneider Aero Serv., Fresno, Cal.......+-- Cont. 50 737 br., 49 hr.| 1150 Aero Serv., McKinley Arpt., Canton, Ohio... Trainer Wright Gipsy 96| 700 hr.| 5S hr.| 800 
H. C. Phillips, Arpt., Mt. Pleas., Mich. ...... Lyco. 50 950 hr.. 950 hr., 1150 V. S. King, Warren Arpt., Warren, Pa..... 2000 Tank 73-115} Ship | 40 br.) 525 
Canton Aviation, Canton, Ohio...... il Lye. 50 291 hr. yes 1150 725 hr.| 
Raymond Aero Serv., Macon, Ga.....--+>- Cont 550 hr.'Nov. '39) 1150 Motor | 
Aviation Serv. Co., Inc., Brainard Field, Hart- 430 hr.! a 
ford, Contics.ccsseccccecesceccscees Lyc. 55 h.p.| 200 hr.|just t'p'd) 1100 Northway Flyg. Serv., Columbus, Ohio. .... Wright 220 | 1100 hr. 950 
Dual Bayside Fly. Serv., Muller Arpt., Revere, Mass.'10-D Wright 240 | 513 hr. 11 10/39 895 
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FLYING and POPULAR AVIATION 


“For Outstanding Contribution 





In presenting this annual award for outstanding achievement in 
aviation, the donors acclaimed the Learmatic Navigator as one 
of the most important contributions to air navigation in a decade. 


This unique instrument combines the functions of an auto- / 
matic radio direction finder and a directional gyro. Through the * 


correlated indication of these two units, it provides the pilot 
with a continuous running solution of air navigation problems, 
including drift indication without seeing the ground. It solves 
many complex navigational problems. For example: 
Straight-line navigation along any desired track, either towards 
or away from a radio fr ; 





Straight-line navigation under wiasene and varying drift condi- 
tions, without visual references outside the airplane; 

Rapid position fix and straight-line navigation to any destina- 
tion not provided with a radio transmitting station; 

Rapid instrument approach and landing using a single non- 
directional marker located on the prolongation of the desired 
runway or seadrome lane. 


And, in addition: All indications of an automatic station- 
seeking radio direction finder; All indications of a directional 
gyro. The Learmatic Navigator, latest of a long series of radio 
developments which Lear Avia has brought to aeronautics, is 
now in production and available for civil and military plane 
installation, Write for complete descriptive literature. 


LEAR AVIA, 


Paciric Division: ATLANTIC i 
Lear Avia of Calif ornia, Inc., 
1030 North McCadden Place, 


Hollywood, Calit. 


Service Stat 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, is York, N. Y. 
Roosevelt Field, Mies. N. 


. 


* 


The above drawing illustrates the 
progressive evolution of an instru- 
ment approach and landing ma- 
neuver using Learmatic Navigator. 


Top right: the Learmatic instru- 
ment case. It houses the directional 
gyro unit, and mounts the gyro 
course setting and caging controls, 


Lower right: the dial face of the 
Learmatic, showing the linear 
360° Azimuth Scale divided into 
equal degree marks. 


Wicuita Division: 
Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

¥. 


FRANK M. HAWKS 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


presented to 


WILLIAM P. LEAR 


for his Invention of the 


EARMATIC 


NAVIGATOR 


IN C., Dayton, Ohio 


Export: 
30 ogg Pt 


New York 
Cable: coin. 


To Aircraft Radio...” 
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THE FAMOUS WEST POINT TEXT: FOR USE IN PREPARING FOR C. A.B. PILOT AND MECHANIC EXAMINATIONS 
Simple Aerodynamics | G . 
sunans tiiinen eneral Aeronautics 
PyGotenetC. © Career, US. ipiery codon at A Ground School Textbook 
a By Hilton F. Lusk 


ROVIDES a clear expla- ; : é ; : 
nation of the fundamen- Director, Technical Institute of Aeronautics, Sacramento Junior 


' mamics involved : : : 
sy sedan aan caseen College; formerly Dean, Boeing School of Aeronautics 


commen tem clr Bow ond 530 Pages, 250 Illustrations, $3.75 


production of lift, to com- 
a oe ene wit HIS new book explains the basic fundamentals of aeronautics 
formance. ; % and their practical applications. Throughout, emphasis is 
Originally Gesigned for use placed on the information needed to pass the Civil Aeronautics 
. a ai oa pee on Ay ‘sohoola, Board’s examinations for any Pilot rating and for its Aircraft and Aircraft Engine 
colleges, and flying schools also use Simple Mechanics’ certificates. No one who masters the information in this book need 
Aerodynamics as the foundation text in their _— fear difficulty in answering any question in the official examinations. 284 ques- 
Sondiiner Siena conserved dale waeke alten tions, typical of those in the written and practical tests are an important feature. 

from earlier editions of this famous book. It While designed primarily as a text for ground schools, technical institutes, and 
is so simply written and easy to understand = eojleges, General Aeronautics is so clearly written that it also meets the needs of 


that thousands of men, unable to take advan- A A . : 
. > F vanta, f an ; 
tage of school instruction, have found it prac- those who must study at home without the advantage of an instructor’s guidance 
ics > se i C ¢ 3 Vv . P ‘ ‘ . 
ticable to use it for home study. CONDENSED OUTLINE Propellers: Theory. Construction Beacons. De-Icing equipment. Tell- 
RTIAL CONTENTS —rn- Airfoil: Operation of wind and maintenance of _ wood, steel, tales Stall indicators. 
tunnel, balance. N.A.C.A.’s studies of related airfoils as Flight Principles: Modern theories duralumin Cad gui gee vod eon Charts and Piloting: Map making 
guide to best airfoil-section shape for given applicat n of lift High-lift devices: slots, constant speed, egg bie ple h pro- principles. Projections, Special aero 
to predicting flight characteristics Applying Reynolds flaps. Center-of-pressure movement. pellers. Single-blade propeller. charts. Khumb, Great Circle Fly 
number - in variable-density wind tunnel tests on model Aircraft drag and power equeaee, Engine Principles: Theory of inter- ing. Contact flying procedure. 
airfoils. Airplane flutter Counterbalancec nal combustion engines, Otto, Diesel . i 
Selection of Airfoils: Data, methods of comparison. Five controls, Trimming tabs. Airplane cycles. Compression ratio, efficiency. Deas Paani ban any corle- 
factors controlling selection. Pressure balance, stability, control Wing, Octane rating. Manifold pressure ngs, courses. orrecting for varia 
over wings, tail surface: Downwash c¢ 4 tion, deviation. Graphical solution 
Ss, tail surfaces. ownwash cal ‘ power loading. Supercharging. Lubrication theory. lead “k ~ 
Parasite Resistance: Equations from Nav z . ; : 4 of dead reckoning problems. Deter- 
, : EQ ! ; f Airpl -F Brake mean effective pressure. ing ; > > Mie 
Streamline wire. Fittings: rough approxin Construction of Airplanes: Essential ‘ : mining wind. Preparing Flight 
practice. Curves for calculating wheel resi e. 7 components of airplanes. Tricycle Engine Construction, Operation: Plan. Radius of action problem. 
various forms of fuselages as guides to design. Landing landing gears. Weights, loads, load Radial. In-line engines, Construc- = ayigation Instruments: Construc- 
gear. Tail surfaces. Radiators. Engines. Effects of va factors. C. G. determination after tion of modern —- 8 tion. Operation. Magnetic compass 
rious cowlings. Army estimating method Short t adding new equipmen Stresses on factors. Fuel, lu rication, cooling, installation. Compass compensating 
method to use on new designs. plane parts; compression, tension, ignition systems. ages me main- systems. Northerly turning error. 
Propeller: Blade element theory. Thrust, torque esig 8 h ear, bending, torsion, S.A.E. tenance aco ca ractical Op- = Airspeed, drift ground speed, ter- 
procedure. Tests. Characteristic curves. Aspect ratio stainless steels. Aluminum alloys. erating procedure. rain clearance, climb indicators 
Rake. Diameter, pitch ratio effects. Structural details ie Mg me aot Blind Flying Instruments: Abso- Altimeter corrections. 
7 ¥ . > « ‘ > utamatic nroneilers orming labor head. end allowance . atin tema = 
Fixed-pitch, adjustable 7 ontrollable, automatic propel) for forming metal parts. Wood, fab- lute, relative references. Artific ial Atmosphere: Meteorological ele- 
Selecting propeller for given airplane “ya Hpgeoeen ae R horizon. Direction gyro. Roll, pitch, ments. Cloud forms. Classification 
Complete Airplane: Four units. Axes. Fundamental m ric, welded steel construction €- yaw indications. Automatic pilot. of flying weather. Beaufort scale of 


tions. Angle of incidence. Ground, air speed; pairing ribs. Tube, spar, cable ‘. . : 

wind: angle of attack. Equilibrium in climb, glide splicing. Fabrice lacing, sewing. Engine Instruments: Tachometers. wind speeds. 
Stabilizer setting. Ability of elevators to balance Doping, finishing. Assembly precau- thermometers, fuel quantity and Applied Meteorology: General wind 
Balance requirements tions prema, ~eaen gap remete mae: systems. Air Mass theory. Meteoro- 
i 7 ie stabilit 4 » : ing instruments; construction anc logical services. Telet se " 
Determining dynamic stability Static A n ion: Piloti i z es. eletype sequence 
tudinal stability. Position of e.g. with respec c irptane Operation: Piloting prin operation of each. Maintenance and reports. Interpretation of Teletype 
n 


t iples ight procedure ake-off, co : J 
chord. Tail plane. Lateral, directional stat landing. Turns. Cross-controlling eee codes. Weather forecasting. 


ility 
Control Surfaces: Proportions of horizontal. verti te Height of ‘‘On-pylon”’ turns. Figure Safety Appliances: Parachutes. Occupations in Aero industry: 
surfaces; of ailerons. Effects of airfoil thicknes I eights. Side slips. Forced landings. Two-way radio. Night and day ra- Education, training required for 
planform on aileron control. Aileron tests on complete Flying in rough air. Icing. dio operation. Bonding, shielding. over 100 jobs; average salaries. 
models. Differential aileron control Yawing mome 

Balanced control surfaces. Formulas for control st 

design. Brakes 


: a a 
Performance: Calculation of horsepower-required rves 
for different altitudes. Computation of horsepower i 
able. Landing speed Best gliding angle Enduran 
range. Corrections for speed, scale effect 


Dynamic Loads: Accelerations in loops, 


aT me sotime, “Eakins «PRINCIPLES, SELECTION, INSTALLATION, OPERATION, MAINTENANCE 
By Myron F. Eddy 


Lieut., U. S. Navy, Retired; Member, Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers; formerly Instructor in Aircraft Radio at Naval 
Aviation and Commercial Ground Schools 


502 Pages, 198 Illustrations, $4.50 


> HROUGHOUT, Mr. Eddy has been guided by two considera- 

tions: First, the requirements of the Federal Communications 

Commission as to the aviation radio licenses and the regulations 

of the Civil Aeronautics Board as to radio in aviation; Second, approved usage 

of existing equipment for both communication and for purposes such as course 

guidance and instrument landing. Contains 205 questions to enable reader to test 
his grasp of book’s explanations. 


PARTIAL OUTLINE cells. Care, maintenance. Battery ceivers. Beacon receiver filters; An- 


chargers tdison battery tennas 
Aviation Radio Communications: Power Supplies: Dynamo-electric Direction Finders: Principles. Air- 
Regulations. How to get an opera- machines Alternators. D.C. gen craft radio compass. Indicators 
tor’s license: Second, Third Class erators. Motors. Dynamotors. Motor B.A.C., Dieckman and Hell, Ca- 
Radiotelephone; Third Class Re generators. Rectifiers and filters. thode-ray types. Simon radio guide. 
diotelegraph Operator, How to learn Radiotelegraph Transmitters: De Kruesi, Lear, RCA, Western Elec- 
t code sign requirements Transmission tric, R.F.L. compasses. 
Fundamentals of Electricity: Emis- theory. Radio wave characteristics instrument Landing Systems: Basic 
sion of electrons Units Ohm's Oscillator circuits. Piezo-electric types. Army developments. Bureau 
Law. Simple circuits, Conductors, crystals, Keying transmitters, TBK of Standards, Air-Track, Lorenz, 
resistors, insulators transmitter Internat] Telephone Development 
° Radio Electricity: Alterna Radio Range Beacons: Principles Co. systems. Bendix equipment 

* Outside continental U. S. remit with order at rent. Inductance. Coupl Trans- of operation TMH transmitter. Radio Traffic Control: Specifica- 
above prices plus 25c per book for shipping. formers. Capacity. Reac : SMRA beacon. ‘‘Fan’’ type, UHF, tions for airport traffic-control re 

pedance Resonance Z type markers ceiver; for transmitter. Traffic con- 


Fae ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ol Radio Circuits: Oscillatory circuit. Radiotelephone Transmitters: Ele- trol procedure. 
Frequency, wavelength, wa mentary principles. Modulation. installation of Equipment: Bond 
cuits containing conduct 7 Speech input circuits, Western Elec- ing. Shielding. Antennas. Wiring. 
capvacity. Antenna circuits, Coupled tric, RCA, Bendix aircraft and Installing power supply, transmit- 
circuits. Wavetrap and filter circuits. ground station transmitters. ters, receivers, 
Radio Tubes: Structure. Operation. Receivers: Types, design, perform- Maintenance: Inspection. Mainte- 
Diodes, triodes des and pen- ance. Reception theory. Detection. nance of generators, transmitters, 
todes. Detectors. Amplifiers Automatic volume control. National, receivers, Trouble-shooting, Servic- 
Batteries: Primary batteries. Dry Western Electric, RCA, Bendix re- ing. 
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